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PREFACE. 


In preparing the present work, my intention has-been 
to make it fulfil strietly the promise of its title, I have 
endeavoured to put before the learner those matters iVhich 
are of most essential c(?nsequence to him, those wHich 
will l)cst serve him as preparation for further and deeper 
knowledge of his own language, for the study of other 
languages, and for that of language in general That the 
leading object of the study of English grammar is to 
t(eaoh the correct use of English is, in my view, an error, 
and one which is gradually becoming removed, giving way 
to the sounder opinion iliat grammar is the reflective study 
of language, for a variety of purposes, of which correctness 
in ^Titing is only one, and a secondary or subordinate 
one — by no means unimportant, but best attained 'when 
sought indirectly. It should be a pervading element in 
the wholo school and home training of the young, to m^ke 
them use their own tong^ie with accuracy and force ; and, 
along with any special drilling dir^ted to this end, some 
of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of grammar ar^ 
conveniently taught ; but that is not the study of gram- 
mar, and it will liot bear the intrusion of much formal 

u 

grammar without being spoiled for its own ends. It is 
constant use and practice, under never-failing watch and 
correction, that makes good writers and speakers; the 
application of direct authority is the most efficient corree^ 
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tive* Grammar has its part to contribute^ but rather in 
the higher tt^^n in the lower stages of the work. One 
must be a somewhat reflective 'user of l^guage to amend 
even here and there a point by grammatical reasons;* and 
no^ne ever changed from a bad speaker to a good oiie by 
applying the rules of grammar to what he said. 

• To teach English grammar to a^ English speaker is, as it 
seems to me, to take advantage of the fact that the pupil 
^ knows the facts of the language, in order to turn his atten- 
tion to the underlying principles and relations, to the 
philosophy of language as illustratecf in his own use of it, 
in a ftiore eflective manner than is otherwise possible. 
Foreign languages are generally acquired in an artificial 
way, t\e facts coming ticketed with ceftain grammatical 
labels which the scholar learns as if they were part of the 
facts themselves ; and the grammar j)art is apt to remain 
long a wholly artificial system to him. Almost every oiu‘ 
can remember the time W'hen it first began to dawn upon his 
mind that the familiar terms and distinctions of grammar 
really meant sofhething. But this is partly because chil- 
dren are (and with good reason) set to learning foreign 
langujjges before their reflective powers are enoAigh devel- 
oped to make such things intelligible to them. If the 
pugil is bright enough, his Latin granlinar com^s by de- 
grees to be to hiju something more tHau a heap of dry 
bones ; and then he gets the benefit, in its appliqAtioii by 
analogy to other laaguagesy*his^own included, of the hard 
Afork he has done upon it. A feaf understanding of grajti- 
mar, hc^vever, he can get sooner and niore surcly'in con- 
ftection wit!fi liis own tongue than jinywhere else, if his 
attention's first directed to that which most needs to be 
learned, unenctmbered. with burdensome detail, and if a 
clear method is fgllbtred, with abundance of illustration. 
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English grammar can in this way be made to pay Tjack, 
with interest, the debt which it owes to Latin. It must be 
, for practical use. to show how far the endefavour to reach 
these ends is successful, in the work here put forth. 

1 have wished to give the main facts of the English lan- 
guage just as they are in themselves, not importing into 
them anything that belongs to other languages. Witti this 
in view, certain subjects* have been treated in a somewhat 
new -way, but one which will, I hope, commend itself 
to general approval by its reasonableness. The ordinary 
method with gender*»in nouns, for example, which was 
really an imposition upon English of a system of dfstinc- 
tions belonging elsewhere, has been abandoned in favour 
of one that is both truer and far simpler. The sharp 
distinction, again, of the verb-phrases or compouriQ forms 
from the real verb-forms seems to me a matter of no small 
importance, if the study of the construction .,of sentences 
is to he made a reality. 

It has been my constant endeavour to bear in mind the 
true i)osition of the grammarian, as stated m the introduc- 
tory chapter — that he is simply a recorder and arranger of 
the .usages of language, and in no manner or degree a law- 
giver; har&ly even an arluter or critic. Certainly, iin ele- 
iiienUiry work is ng place for dragging forward to attention 
matters of dis})utqd usage, nor are elementary pupils -the 
Iversons before whom to -discuss nice and difficult points. 
Where Reference has been^inade to any such subjects, it 
has been in order simply to^sef forth the facts of usage, 
faMy and briefly as possible, or to state the principles that 
should govern the case. 

Many grammars, of course, have been consultf^d in the 
preparation of this, and valuable hints have been cle- 
rived from one and another. Bui I do not feel that I 
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neeji acknowledge particular obligation to any excepting 
the great thesaurus of Miitzner (Berlin, 1873-5; there is 
an English vel-sion, but it is hardly to be used), to which I 
have constantly referred ; especiaDy drawing upon its. Tic\ 
stores of citations illustrating almost every conceivable 
point of English usage, for the benefit of the parsing exer- 
cises which are appended to thd various chapters. In the 
body of the work, I have prefeifed to use almost exclu- 
sively illustrations made off-hand, because such seemed to 
me more desirable : the more familiar and every-day the 
exemplifications of principles, the better; and the pupil 
should be led to form them for himself as much as pos- 
sible. 

I have also for the most part avoided tho use of set 
rules, 16st they should come to be applied mechanically. In 
studying the grammar of one’s own language, the true (uid 
is not attaiijed unless such a real u^.dersiandiug is gained 
by the scholar that he can state in bis own language tln^ 
principle involved ; and he should be made, or helped, to 
do so. r 

My thanks arc duo to several eminent scholars, among 
my colleagues and elsewhert\ who have been kind em’ngb 
to gi^A5 me the benefit of their counsel during tfie progress 
of my work. 

^ I D. W. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn., “ 

January, 1877. ^ - r * 
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INTRODUCTORY:^ LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 

1 . The English langu^e is the language used by the 
people of England, and by all who speak like them any- 
where else in tbe*world ; for example, in the United States. 

2 . There are hundreds and hundreds of different languages in 
tlui world, and the only way vre can define any one of them is to 
SUV ; “ It is the Language' used in such and such a region, or by 
^\c[i and such people.” Tire people from whom our language 
gets its name are those living in England. Their forefathers 
came to that country from the northern shore cf Germany, about 
1 500 years ago, and drove out or destroyed the people who had 
livei in the country before, and \tho had spoken a very different 
language (much like what the Welsh, the language of Wkles, is 
nowadays). 

3 . Because the il^glish language was brought from Germany 
into England, being then only a dialect of German, it is still very 
much lika the languages of Germany, and is for this reason often 
called a Germanic language ^r ^ Teutonic, which means the 
same thing). And all the Germanic languages, along wjth most 
of the ofhers in Euijppe, and a part of those of Asia, form a great 
body of languages resembling one another, and hence called a 

family” — the Indo-European (or the Aryan) family. ^ 

4 . The English-speaking people of England were conquered in 
the eleventh century hy the Normans, a Fte:i^ch-speaking jwople ; 
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and, by the mixture of the two, their speech also came to be 
somewhat mixed, so that a part of our English comes from Ger- 
many and another large part from France, to say nothing of the 
words we have^^j^^^i^ from yet other sources* 

The EngliaB also conquered and settled other countries : 
the southern part of Scotland, and, a good deal later, mbst of 
Ireland ; and they have sent out colonies to all'parts of the world, 
which of course carried their English danguage with them, far out 
of England. Some of these colonies have become great nations ; 
c so, especially, that in North America has grown and increased 
until it is as numerous a people as tjie English of England. 
Thus the English language is now used by many more people 
out of ^England than in it ; but it st'll keeps everywhere its old 


name. 


6 . Ctar English, however, is by no means the same lan- 
guage that has always gone by that name, nor is it now 
used alike by all the people who speak it. 

7 . The language first brought from Northern Germany to Eng- 
land was so different from ours that we should not understand it 
at all if we heard it spoken ; and we cannot learn to read it with- 
out as much study as it costs us, for example, to read French or 
German. The reason is, that every living language is aU^ the 
time changing. Some old words go out of use ; othef new words 
come into use ; some change their meaning ; all, or almost all, 
chgj^iige their pronunciation ; and our phrafees, also, tt^* w'ays in 
which we put words together to express oui^houghts, become by 
degrees different. Such changes are sometimes very ^ow ; hut 
they are all the time going qn, everywhere. A thousand years 
hence, if it lives so long, the English will be so far unlike what 
it now fe that we, if we were to come to li^c again, should per- 
(haps not understand it without a good deal 6f trouble. 

Tbb oldest English tfiat we know anything of, the English 
of the time of fiing Alffed and thereabouts (a thousand years 
ago), we generally call Anglo-Saxon, to distinguish it from that 
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of later times; there are other names — such as Old Eng-, 
lish, Early English — for the language of times between Alfred’s 
, and our own. 

When we say s^ply “ English/’ we mean the language 
of our time, such as we ourselves imderstand and use. ,<> 

9 . But there are considerable differences in the language 
even of English speakers .at the present day. 

Thus, almost every region has some peculiarities in the 
way in which its speakers use their English. 

There are, for example, the pecuHarities of the English of Ire- 
land, noticed by us in the Irish emigrant ; those of the English 
of Scotland, seen in the poeky of Burns, th^ stories of Scolit, and 
other such places ; and tiiose of the negro English of the South- 
ern United States. And, in general, an Englishman tell an 
American, and an American can tell an Englishman, by the way 
he talks. 

When these peculiarities amount to so much that they begin 
to interfere a little with our understanding the persons who have 
them, we say that such persons speak a dialect of English, 
rather than English itself. 

ip. Then there is also the difference between what we 
call ‘‘ good English ” and “ bad English.” o 

By good English we moan those words, and those meanings of 
them, and'*those wajs of putting them together, which are Tilled 
by the best speakers, the p'gople of best education ; everything 
which sifch people do not nrse, or use in another way, is bad 
English. Thus bad English is simply that which is not approved 
and accepted by good and careful speakers. 

Every one who spbaks any language “naturally,” as we call it, 
has really learned it from those whom he heard ^eak around' 
him as he was growing up. But he is liable to learn it^iIl,'fo'5m* 
ing bad and incorrect habits of speech ; or he niaj learn it from 
those who have themselves learned it ill, >and may copy thnr bad 
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habits. There are, indeed, very few who do not, while they are 
learning to speak, acquire some wrong ways, which they have to 
correct afterwards. 

It is partly in order to help in this proce^ of correcting bad 
haj^its, that the good and approved usages of a language are cob 
lected and set forth in a book which is called a ‘‘ grammar?’ 

' 11 . Hence, the English language, as made the subject of 
a grammar, means the English of the present day, as used 
by good speakers and writers ; and English grammar is a 
description of the usages of the English language in this 
sense. 

A description of (jne of the earljer forms of English (as the 
Anglo-Saxon, or tlio Middle English), or of one of the dialects 
of English (as the Scottish, or the Yorkshirt, or the negro Eng- 
lish), or of one of the forms of bad English (as the thieves’ 
slang), would also be an English grammar, but in a different 
sense ; and we should not call it simply an English grammar, 
but should give it some different name, which would tell pre- 
cisely what it was. 

12 . Grammar does not at all make rules and laws for 
language ; it only reports the facts of good language, and in 
an orderly way, so that they may be easily referred or 
learned, by any one who has occasion to do so. 

13 . Nor is the study of the grammar of one’s own native lan- 
guage by any means necmary^ in order to fiprrectness of speech. 
Most persons learn good English in the same way that they learn 
English at all, — namely, ‘by heariji^ and reading ; by hearing and 
imitating good speakers, by studying books written correctly and 
Well, by, correcting themselves and being corrected by others, and 
^80 on. But^ attention to the rules of good iwage as laid down in 
gramtna:g, with illustrations and practical exercises, often helps 
arifl hastens this process ; and it is especially useful to those who 
have been unfortunate dnough to learn at first a bad kind of 
EngliSx, 
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14 . Then ther^ are many other respects in which the study 
of grammgir is useful. 

, The learning of language is made up of many ciifferent parts ; 
and it is never finislted. It begins in infancy, and lasts all our 
lives. The most learned and able never get through with adSiiig 
to the^r knowledge, even of their own language, and to their 
power to use it. ‘ • • 

At the very beginning oft language-learning, we have to learn 
to understand the words which we hear otheis make. Then wo 
learn to make them ourselves, and to put them together cor- , 
rectly — that is, in the ^ame way that others do — in order to 
express our thoughts and feelings. A little later, we have to 
learn to understand them as they are put before our eyes, Written 
or printed ; and then to make them in the same way, — that is, 
to read and spell aifd write : and this also correctly, or as other 
poojde do. But then we want to use our English not only cor- 
rectly, but well, so as to please and influence others. Many of 
us, too, want to learn other languages than English, languages 
w^iich 'answer the same purposes as our own, but have other 
means of doing it. Or, jre want to study some of the other 
forms of English, and to compare them wuth our own, so as to 
understand better what it is, and how it came to be what it is. 
AVe Arc not content, either, with merely using language; we 
want to know something of what language is, and realize #hat it 
is worth to us. The ^study of language has a great deal to* tell 
us about ttie history of man, and of what ho has done in Ae 
world. And as language is the instrument <Jf the mind^s opera- 
tions, an(J the principal meap# by whiih they are disclosed, we 
cannot study the mind’s workings 3nd its nature without a thoi^ 
ough understanding of language. 

15 . l^OT all thesS purposes, we need to have that sort of 
knowledge of language 4o which th® study of granimar is the* 
first stop, and to which a study of the grammar of our own Itn- 
guage is the easiest and the surest step. • 
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CHAPTER II/ 

"the SENTENCE; THE PARTS OP SPESdH. 

16. Our language, like every other, is made up of words. 

Each word has its own particular part to play in the 

work of expressing our thoughts : its own meanings, and its 
own ways of being used along with ether words. 

17. Thus, for example, sun, moon, star are the names of 
objects. 

But shine, move, twinkle are of quite pnother character: 
they afe not names; they are words which we put with 
names like those given above, to state or declare something 
about the objects to which the n^mes belong: as when 
we say 

the sun shines; the moon moves; the stars twinkle. 

The word the, again, in these sentences, is unlike the 
others ; it neither names anything nor declares anything ; 
it is qever used except before a name, like sun, etc. 

We may say, further, 

the golden sun shines brightly. 

Here golden a^d brightly are^words of yet other kinds; 
each may be used in itgi own wgys, but not in those of the 
others. And so it is with all our words. 

18. But not every word is clifferent from all the rest in 

its uses. ' i 

<1 

ThpaPe^jic a great many liames of things which we use in the 
sa&e way with (un. 

There are a great mahy words used in the same way with , 
shiiifSy to declare sometlimg. 
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There are a great many used as golden is used, or brightly^ 

The wjDrds which are thus used alike we put together 
•into classes, and give each class a name, 

19 . The classeamto which our words are divided, accord- 
ing to^ their uses, are called the 

PARTS OF SPEECH; 

and every word, as belonging to one or another class, as 
having a certain kind of use, is called a part of speech. 

20 . This name, “ part of speech,” given to a word, plainly 
implies that there is something incomplete about it ; that it 
is not a whole, but must.be joined wi^h other "parts ” in 
order to make a whole, or in order to be speech. 

That is in fact t!he case ; and the whole which these parts 
make up is the sentence. 

21 . All our speech, as we actually use it in talking or 
writing, is in sentences; we do not really sfty anything 
unless we make a sentence. 

If, for example, wo spedk tho words min, tree, ink, goodness, 
he, we are only mentioning something; any one who hears us 
will ^aturally ask, " Well ; what obout it ? ” * 

So if we^ay shines, or stands, or writes, or went: the j|atural 
question is, " What shines 1 ” and so on. 

So, too, jf wo say tike, with, golden, brightly, away, tall. 

But if we say • . 

• the sun shines; ^ the.tree is tall; 
he writes with i^k; .they went away; 

.we have really said someThingT It may bo very uninteresting ; 
it may Be foolish ; ft may even be false ; but it is at any rate 
something said ; the person to whom we speak doee not need toP 
wait for it to be finished in order to approve or rejeciPit.^ TfTe 
have thought something and said it ; w^ have nAde up our mind 
to some purpose or other and told what itns ; we have (aa it is 
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called) fonned an opinion or judgment, and^ expressed it by a 
sentence. 

A sentence* is, then, in the sense thus , explained, the ex- . 
predion of a judgment 

S2. Strictly speaking, this definition is true only of one kind 
of sentence : the assertive sentence, as it is called, or tfiat hy 
;!tvhich we assert something, declare something to he so and so. 
There are two other kinds of sentence : one, the iNTERiiOGATivE, 
asking a question : thus, 

does the sun shine? 

and the other, the imperative, giving a'command : thus, 

« l^hine out brightly, sun ! 

But the kind which we have been describing is the regular and 
by far the most common one, and the other two will bo best 
treated afterward, as variations of it. 

In going on, therefore, to speak of the sentence, we shall con- 
sider only th^ first kind, leaving the second and third until later. 

23. In order to form a sentence, we have to use words 
of more than one kind. Every complete act of speech is 
made up of at least two parts of speech. We cannot pro- 
duce a sentence hy stringing together words of onetsort 
only :rfor example, 

sun tree ink; shines wri^s went; 
i the this yonder; good golden bright. * 

Nor, again, canVe take words' of different sorts at hap- 
hazard out of a dictiohary or, Spelling-book, and make of 
them sentences — even fooiisb-or felse sentences. Thus 

^ ^ the with golden brightly aw^ ; 

, , shines over Is toward tall neVer. 

• *■ 

^is 'arould te like trying to make an instrument, or a 
piece of furniture, out, of materials picked up at random, 
and kaving no adaptaition to one another. For a sentence, 
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there must be not only words of more than one kind, but 
words of certain kinds, fitted together in certain ways. 

• 24 . As the sentence is a combination of words by which 
we defilare something to be so and so, or assert that some- 
thing ^s true about something, there must be in eveiy 
sentence two parts or members: one naming the thing 
about which we make our ^declaration or assertion, and one * 
expressing what we declare or assert of the thing named. 

Thus, in the sentence 

the sun ehinesi 

• * 

the words the sun tell what we make our assertion about, and we 
assert about the sun that it shines: shines expresses what wh de- 
clare to be true of the thing expressed by the sun* 

A ^ 

25 . These two necessaiy parts of the sentecce fse call 
the SUBJECT and the predicate {predicate is only a more 
learned and harder iiam§ for ‘ thing asserted or declared ’). 

^Ve jannot, in the nature of things, make a complete 
sentence without joining together a subject and a predicate. 
But a sentence does nolTneed to contain more than two 
words, one for each of the two parts or members. For 
examjple, * 

go\& glitters ; horses run ; paper burns ; 

George reads; I stand; they wrote; 

are so many complete sentences, the former word in eaob 
being its subject, an3 the latter its predicate. 

26 . Od the other hand,# we maymse two, or three, or 
many words in naming^, and^ describing the thing about 
which w^e are going to make our assertion, and os^many 
more in making tile assertion ; and the sentence may still 
be divided into the same two parts:’ 

Thus, in «> 

my father's beautiful black horses rup# every day dowp the 
hill to the brook for water, 
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the first fire words — ray father’s beautiful, black horses are 

the subject, because all of them taken together name ,that about 

which the ass&tion is made : and the other eleven words are the. 

• . * 

predicate, because they all combine to fomr the assertion, filing 
i^kt is done by the horses we have described. 

27a We have, then, this rule : * 

t * 

* A senfente is composed of twc^ parts : 1. the suJt^eet, sig- 
nifying that about which the assertion is made; and 2. the 
predicate, signifying that which is asserted of the subject. 

Now we have to look to see what kinds of words, what parts 
of speech, are put together thus to form the simplest sentence, 
the sentence compo^d of only two^words. 

28 . A word that can be used as 

* glitters, run, burns, reads, stand, wrote 

are used in the little sentences given above, is called a 
VERB (the word verb is Latin for " wbrd ' simply), 

A verb is a word that asserts or declares ; and aily woVd 
that does that is a verb. , 

Hence, wo csftinot make a sentence without using a verb ; the 
predicate of the sentence (as we have called it above) must be a 
verb ^and we cannot describe a verb truly except Igr saying that 
it is a kind of word which goes with the name of something to 
declare, or help declare, something about* it ; it can be used as 
tlfe predicate of a sentence. ^ 

This cannot be too much insisted on, af the definitions given of a verb are 
often wholly erroneous. • • ^ • 

A verb, as we have seen, 'does no^^ necessarily stand alone as 
predics^ ; instead of shines, we can say is shining, or is brilliant, 
or sends down rays, and so on, which nQian nearly the same 
* thin^ ; hut*in these phrasgs the is and sends are verbs ; words 
like shining^ brilliant, rays, cannot make an assertion without a 
verb added, lud, of however many words a predicate may be 
compbsed — as in /uh* every day down the hill to the brook for 
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wafer — it must alTp;^ 7 S have in it, as its essential part, a verb — 
as run : sii^ply because a verb is a word that asserts. 

• 29. Thus we have»the definition : 

A vef^ is a wor^that asserts or declares, and hence t]|^t 
can stand, alone or with other words, as the predicate of a 
sentence. 

30. When a predicate, is composed of two or ihore . 
words, we call the simple verb in it the bare predicate, and 
this along with the rest the complete predicate. 

We shall see hereafter (360) that some verbs are very rarely 
used alone as predicate, out are made complete predicates by 
other words added to them, "Vfhich are called, their complement 
(tliat is, ‘ completing part ’). And there are no verbs which may 
not take a complemeHt of same kind. 

31. The other words in most of our little sentences of 
two words each — namely, gold, horses, paper, George — 
arc each of them what is called a NOUN. 

Noun means simply ‘ name.’ 

All these nouns are names of objects that we can see. Others, 
as sound, noise, thunder, odour, are names of things which we 
perceive by other senses. Yet otheys, as mind, life, are names of 
what we can snly think about, objects of thought. Others^still, 
as height, roundness, beauty, courage, are names of the qualities 
of objects. ^ There arolnany different classes of nouns, but they 
are all alike names, and they can all be used as subject of a sen- 
tence ; they can be put along Vith a verb to make an assertion ; 
they express anything that we* can declare something about. 

32. Thus we have the^dvsfinitien ; 

A noun is the napie of anything, a word that can^tand, 
alone or with other \irords, as the subject of a sentence. ^ 

33. But while a verb was the only kind of woidj-ttr 

of speech, that could be used as a piedicateln4 .fientence, 
a noun is not the only one that can be»its^ as a ^jeet 
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We had also the little sentences 

^ I stand, they wrote, ** 

"where I and they are subjects ; and tl^se are words of so 
peculiar kind that they are not called liOuns, but are made 
class, or part of speech, by themselves, and are calbid Piio- 
NOTJNS ; other words of the class are 

f iHlk 

we, you, he, she. Ft', this, who. 

The word pronoun means ‘ standing for a noun/ And these 
are, in fact, a kind of additional set of names for objects, Avhich 
may be used instead of the nouns, their ordinary names. They 
do not precisely name objects ; but they point them out, where 
the circumstances show plainly enough what is referred tc». Thus, 

instead of saying 

c the sun shines, 

we may say 

it shines, 

if we have Lpoken before of the sun. In a way tliat makes plain 
what it means. In like maimer, having said • 

George is studious, 

we may add 

he reeds, 

meaning ‘George reads.’ Or, speaking to George himsejf and 
not -UT) any one else, we may say 

« you read; 

st^d George may say, referring to himself, 

I readb 

We can, in this way, s4y he or, She or it of every single object 
that has a name, any object thj|t we ean speak of by a noun ; to 
any ope that we can speak to, we may say you ; and any one 
of them that can speak of itself may call iftelf I. 

Thu^ the pronouns are a sort of universal names, or universal 
e^jbstitutes, under special circumstances, for ordinary names. 
Accordingly, while there are hundreds and thousands of ordinary 
names, oii ' nouns, ^theife are only a few, a dozen or so, of these 
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substitutes ; but th^y are used far more often than any nouns 
are used. 

« 34- Thus we have,, the definition : 


A prownm is a ''Wc»rd standing for a noun or ordlnOtPr 
name, and may, like a noun, be used as subject of a senv 
tence« 

35. Both noui# and pronouns have other uses besides tbUt of 
standing as subject ; these wifi be pointed out hereafter^ It wiU 
also be 'shown that words whicli are usually other parts of speech 
arc sometimes used as if they were nouns. Such a word is then 
saiii to be used substaKtively. Substantive is anothef name 
for a noun. 

The word noun was formerly mu^ used, and is stfll sometimes used, as a 
name for both nouns and adjectiyes, the former being distinguished as ^wuns 
substantire, or sufjstantive^y and the latter as nouns adjective^ or adjectives. 

36. These three parts of speech — the noun and pro- 
noun on the one hand and the verb on the other — are the 

r ,, 

principal, the independent, ones. They do not need to lean 
on anything else; they can form sentences without help 
from other parts of speeck 

[See Exercise 1.. at the end of the chapter ] 

JS'oxf W0 have to look at two other kinds of word which are 
of a dfffercnt leharacter, which do not by themselves, or directly, 
form cither the subject or the predicate of a sentence, but only as 
they are put, along witlf something else, to which they belong. ^ 

37. The word the.* in • 

. the tup thinet,. 

is such a part of speech ; it can only be used along with a 
noun, as an appendage to the*noun. Other examples are 
golden aifd white, i^ 

the golden tun thinet; white paper burnt^ ^ 

each is added toA noun — aun or paper — to^ describe life 
thing of which tne noun is the name, lo express eome qual- 
ity as belonging to it • ■ ’ 
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A word thus used is called an adjqbctive : its name 
adjective signifies merely something ‘ added ’ ^ that is, 
added to a noun by way of descriptipn. 

a 

c38. Because the adjective thus defines a quality as be- 
longing to the thing expressed by the noun, it is ^ said to 
QUALIFY the noun. Or, again, as the addition of the adjec- 
tive changes more or less the v^,lue of tluT noun, it is also 
said to MODIFY (that is, ' change somewhat *) the noun. 

Thus, by paper we mean paper in general, without any restric- 
tion ; but to say a paper, or thia paper, or white paper, limits 
the application of paper to one particular kind, or it may he one 
l)artfcular piece, of paper. 

If, again, we say 

men love pleasures, 

we seem to mean all men and all pleasures ; but if wo say 
good men love honest pleasures, 

we make our statement more definite, and therefore narrower ; 
we restrict it to the smaller class of men who ^ good, leaving 
out the bad, and to the smaller class of pleasures that are honest, 
leaving out the' dishonest. 

If, once more, we speak of 

tall stiff black hats, * 

we first limit the general name hats to that class of hats that are 
black, then the name black hats to that class that are stifi’, then 
the name stiff bl^ck hats to that class \/hat are tall ; and we 
might, by putting his before the whole, reduce the still numerous 
class of stiff black hats to the two or three, which some particular 
person owns. « 

Hence an adjective is also said to a noun, or is called a 
LIMITING vpord ; it limits simply because it* describes or defines. 

39.*^Thus we have- the definition ; 

'“'o’ ^ 

An Is a Word used to qualify it noun — that is, 

to desciiba or *the meaning of a noum 
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40 . There is no assertion or declaration implied in an 
adjective^ any more than in a noun ; a noun and an adjec- 
,tive joined together will never make a sentence : thus, 

« tun golden, ttart thining, enemies beaten. \ 

But we can make either an adjective or a noun a part 6f 
the assertion about a noun or pronoun; if we join the two 
together by a verb (28). Jbe verb which we especially use* 
for this purpose is bo. Thus, for example. 


the sun is golden; his stilT black hat was tall; 

this paper is whit^; the man was a soldier; « 

their hats are black; we were Roman citizens. 

A word which in this A^ay, by help of a verb, is nmde a 
pait of the predication or assertion about a subject, is called 
a PREDICATE adjective or noun (362). ® 

An a<ijective used as predicate qualihes a pronoun as freely as 
a noun : thus, » ^ 

• « he is white ; It was tall ; 

we are beaten; ^ they were running. 

[See Exercise 11., at the eml of the chapter. 

41 . There is also another class of words, used to qualify 
or describe the other member o*f the simple sentence, the 
verb. If we say 


the sun shines brightly, or shines now, or shines above^ 
the words brightly,* now, nbovo tell something about the 
manner, oj' place, or time, of fhe actiop expressed by shines ; 
they describe or limit, in one way or another, the shining 
which we have asserte<i*df thd^sun. So in 

horses run swifdly, George reads sometime^s, 
he ptands therg, * 

the words swiftly, sometimes, and there are used*in\ke 
same way to define the action or condition asserted by tie 
verb * * - 

PuHfc 
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A word thus used is called an advekb, because it is adde^ 
to a verh^ in much the same way and for the same purpose 
as the adjective is added to the noun. 

But most adverbs are also capable of being used to qualify 
adjectives: thus, 

the brightly thining aun, a truly faithful friend, 
a Very cold day, a^ perhaps false report; 

and some even qualify another adverb : thus, 

very brightly shining, quite often seen. 

42. We have, then, the definition : ^ 

An adverb is a word used to qualify a verb, or also an 
adjective, and somWmes anothef adverb. 


43. The adjective and the adverb are. thus the two parts 
of speech which are used to accompany, to describe or 
qualify or limit, another word. 

« [See Exercise III., at the etid the chapter.] 

Then there ^.re also two parts of speech which die u^ed 
to connect other words together, and even to connect sen- 
tences togethel. 


44 , We noticed above only one of the uses of thq noun 
or pnpnoun, namely, that of serving as subject of a senlence. 
Now we have also to observe that a noun or pronoun can 
used like an adjective to qualify another noun^ or like an 
adverb to qualify a verb or adjecjtive, if it be connected with 
the word which it is to qualify by a word like of/ to, from, 
in, with, by, and so on, ‘ 

a box of wood • 

is the sam^ thing as * 

a» wooden box^ 


Thug, 


is the same as 


I man in distress 
" * a distressed man ; 
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an emigrant from Ireland 

is the same as 

an Irish emigrant; 

' he walks with grace 

is the same thisg as ' 

he walks gracefully; 
he sgeaks with distinctness 

is the same as 

he apoBkf distinctly; 

and in 

good for food, faithful till deaths tired of walkingf 


tlie qualiiication of the adjective is quite of the same kind <is 
would be made by an adverb. ^ 

These connecting word.®, now, are crlled PREPOSIHONS; 
the word means simply ‘placed before'; and they are in 
foct usually placed before the noun or pronoun whigh they 
are to connect to another word (just as they are often pre- 
fixed to a verb, or placed before it, to make a compound 
verb — as in withstand, outvie, underlie'). 

45. Each preposition makes the noun or pronoun which it 
joins on to another word qualify that other in some particular 
way ; that is, it defines a certain kind of mlation as existing be- 
tAvee^ the two words. Thus, of most often shows possession, or 
connects the' name of a possessor with that of a thing pos;.8ssed, 
as in 

the palace of the king; 

by shows the relation'K)f nearness, as in ^ 

j 

he aits by the waU^ 

or of means, as in * ^ 

Hyes by begging; 

from sho-g^s the relation of removal, as in 

far from home; 

A 4^ 

under and over show relations of place, as in ' ’ > 

the picture hangs under the celling over ‘'the table; 

and so on. 


0 
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And the prepositions are used with pronouns just as with 
nouns : thus, 

I went with him; good^for her; 

far from you ; somo of us. 

* ^^ 6 . Thus we have the definition : 

A preposition is a word wlilch joins a noun or pronbun to 
some fPther word — a vwb, an adjective, another noun or pro- 
noun — showing the relation hetwijen them. 

A preposition is not quite so distinctly definable as the preceding parts of 
speech ; it is best understood by help of much illustration, using the common- 
est words of the class, like of, Ovm, to, in, by, with, for. 

[See Exercise IV., at the end of the chapter.] 

47 . The other land of connecting word is called a con- 
junction : that is, a word that * conjoins’ or 'joins together.’ 

Its most customaiy and proper use ia* to join diflerent 
sentences together: thus, 

Iw whiit and I came; 

IMI apoka but they said nothing; 

aha. tduahed heoause she was aihamed; 

ihe played while they danced. 

Sometimes, like and and hut in these sentences, the conjunc- 
tion does hardly more than add one sentence on to another; 
somet^es, like because and while, it shows the second seiiience 
to stand in a certain relation to the first : a relation of which 
the nature is defined or made clear by the cbnj unction. Thus 
because shows she was ashamed to be th^ cause of the blush- 
ing ; while shows the dancing to huve accompanied the playing ; 
and so on. 

But some of the most common ^conjunctions, especially 
aiid(| 15X3 also used to connect in the same sentence words 
that are tilsie same part of speech and aie used in the same 
m Hie sentence : thfis, 

ibm and 1 aar.^; ^ a great and good man; 

a p ^ w ad thoagh shiidtike fbrm ; poor but honest parents ; 
by and with their eoneent. 
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48 . Thus we have the dehxution : 

A eanJuneHon Is a word used to connect sent^ces toge^ier; 
alBOy words use^} In the same way in a sentence* 

• [See ^kercm V., at the end of the ohepter.] 

49 . The seven kinds of words thus described and (h^netf aure 
the pafts of speech ; there are no other classes having a use in 
foiming sentences different enough from these to make us ckssif^ 
them as separate parts of sp^ih. As we have seen already, they 
fall among themselves into three well-marked divisions : these are 

1. The three independent parts of speech, the %he 

pronoun^ and the verb, capable of forming sentences without 
the others ; 

2. The two qualifiers, a^SeUve and ad^rh^ always attached 
to some other woid, which they describe or limit ; and 

3. The two connectives, preposMan and 
which join one word or sentence to another. 

50. But we must notice here that there is ^et another 
class of words, used in exclamation, which are usually 
reckoned as a part of speech, and called inteewectioj^s. 
Examples of them ate * 

oh! ah! fie! pshaw! hola! 

Thg name inteiiJectiofi signifies something that is interjected^ 
or * thrown into the midst of' something else ; and this somffehing 
else is the sentence, as^made up of the other parts of speech. 

Calling them thus, then, implies that they are. not parts of the 
sentence itself; they*ape no^ put together vrith other parts to 
make up sentences And this^is in fact the case. Hence, though 
it is proper enough, because convement, to call the intei^ectiona 
a part of speech, they are-'^fiot so^ the same sense as the otheiiflL 
l^h interjection is im a certain way an undivided sente&e, put 
in the language of feeling rath^ than in that of reason. 

51 . We add, then, the definition ; 

An inter^eeHoni Is an eacelaiuatlaa, OncpriMMlve fmXbtgi it 
does not combine wttli ether wards ta/fEbnn a senteo^ and 
so is not in Uie same Mise wilh ^ ef speeeli* 

• c d • 
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52. Sometimes the little words a or an and the, which are 

called the abticlbs, ai-e reckoned as a separate part pf speech ; 
but, as they always qualify nouns, they are ^ally only a peculiar,, 
kind of adjective. ' 

r Again, the words onSj two, three, and so on, which we call 
NUMERALS, because they express number^ or are used in nMnierat- 
mg (n: counting, have also their peculiarities ; yet they are no 
part of speech by themselves, becaui>e their uses arc always those 
either of nouns or of adjectives. 

And we shall have to notice hereafter one or two other such 
cases. 

53 . As noticed above (28), we use, besides the assertive, 
sentences of two other kinds, interrogative and imperative, 
or questions and commands. 

54 . By an intereogatre sentence, or question, we ex- 
press a desire to know something. But, instead of putting 
it in the focm of a statement, ‘ I desire to know,^ or * I wish 
you to tell me,’ such and such a thing, we make known our 
wish by a peculiar form of sentence : usually by putting the 
subject noun or pronoun after tlic verb ; thus, 

have you any fish? was he there? will she go? 

Then: are also special classes of interrogaUvi^ words (sec 
below, 109, 209, 818 e), pronouns or adjectives or adverbs, 
which have in themselves a question-asking meaning : thus, 

who was there? « why did he come? 

by wbat route did he arrive? 

55. By an imperative sqntcnc^. we express our will or 
wish that a thing be so and so; we pve a conimand to 
somebody., This is done by using a certain form of the 
verb, Jhence called imperaUve mode (below, 233): 

ttus, € 

give me the fiihl 

y. • ,> 


go away fi*om here! 
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EXERCISES TO CHAPTER IL 
• ^ 

• FOE BBTEBMINI^a AND PBFIKIKQ THE FAETS OF 6FEECH. 

• 

The* sentences in ftU tiie exercises given are to be divided bj; the 
pupils into subject and predicate ; if written, the division may cdh- 
veniently be made by drawing a perpendicular line between the two: 
thus, • • , 

the sun 1 shines; * he I writes with ink. 

If either the subject or the predicate contains more than (me word, 
the bare subject, the subject noun or pronoun, and tiie bare predicate, < 
the verb, should be pointed^out ; if written, they may be underscored: 
thus, 

the bright stars I twinkle ; , the rain 1 falls from the cloud. 

In the exercises on this chapter, the part of speech of each word 
in every sentence is <b be staled, and the reason or definition for it 
given. 

I. Bare subject and (predicate: §§ 16-36. 

Fire' bums. Winds |bfbw. Gold! glittera Starai twinkle. I 
[Walk. « Hej rides. Boysjnm. Girls ^ance. Wheafi ^ows. They 
tfly. Timel'flies. Ohildrenlsing. Doors Iswing. Clocks^tick. Bain 
'falls. Smokel rises. Heat (melts. She | came. It {shone. We 
looked. • 

II. VlMth adjectives added; §§,37-40. 

The cold«winds^blow. The wmds ’^e cold. The hot ^e!^ums. 

It: is hot. A peliing rain! f^ls. Happy boys!rmi. These chil- 
dren sing. These gisls are happy. Life Is short. The yellow 
gold glitters. The day is rainy. The night was dark. He wits 
riding. You are waTldng. old clock ticks. I am hungry. 

III. With* adverbs added |«§^§ 41-43. 

Cold winds [blow keenly, 'Oiis^foe/is very hot. Your chil- 
dren! sing sweetly. Tlfe'hungr^ dog Iwked suddenly. I walk 
d^en. We ride seldom. This rainy night tm exceedingly dark. 
The dayj is very anpsually hot. Leaves fail dowi). The old ^ 
wooden" c^ckj tick s always loudly. • 

IV. With prepositions added; §§ ^-46. • 

The bright sters^twinkle in the sky. ^The hoy|r^ fast^after 
the ball We go to school. She| stays sometiines at home. The 
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diuiik smoke {rises in tke air fjrom the tail chimnej. The leaf 
fell from tree to the ground. The iught|is dark with olonds. 
He rides on his horse. A hot fire of ooais is^nming. ' The dogs 
baxked loudly in the distant village* A doek of wood ticked on 
the wa.ll. The c lond sjare heavy with rain, lee melts soon in 
(the heat of the fiie^ The happy children of our teacher sing 
sweetly enough from their book of hymns. The winds of* winter 
are cold. 

V. With conjunctions: §§ 47>4U. 

In 'writing out and dividing into subject and predicate such sen- 
tences as are connected by conjunctions, the dividing lines of the two 
(or more) sentences may be set one above the other, and the conjunc- 
tion between them : thus, 

we i laughed loMdIy, the bright stars I twinkle 

but when 

they i were silent. the ^ i is clear. 

I>weut to school and c^ejstayed at home. The dog barked at 
the boy, and he ran away. They {listened with attention while 1 
spoke to them. The day is warm iTtlie sun shines. He sang till 
£i was hoarse and we were tired. The smoke rises in^the air 
because it is light. The boy went to the playground when the 
bell rang. He and I go to school * together. The white snow 
lj^e£^> on the high hills and in the deep valleya You ride on the 
road, but we walk through the fields. 

Scholars should be made to form* by themselves or under the direcf'on of 
the teSkdier, many illustrative sentences of the same kind as those given ^’crc. 
Especially, they should be practised m making a bare sentence of two words as 
u starting-point, and filling it out by adding other p^rts of speech to its subject 
anu I>redicate, defining the character and purpose of each addition' as made. 

VI. Miscellaneous examples cn the chapter. 

In order that the sentehces may properly divided into subject 
and predicate, they should, necessary^ be re-arranged, the words 
being put into the more usual order. Thus : 

The glimmering landscape I fades now on the sight; 

u and ahVIght I was by the yellow Tiber. 

c 

^ The borroweiC^^v servaat to the lender. 

^ P roOTaS tiiwijtioaJ^^ the thief of time. 

Orao e|tjjs in all her steps. 
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Out of the abxm<|«iiioe of the heairt the month jg|MMJceth. 

No work iis a disgrace ; the tme diagXBM is 

Stolen Waters are sweet, and breadnSaten In sec^ is pleasant. 

» The child fis fathei to the man. 

Surely in vain thj^iet is spread in the di|^t of any bird. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

NoWt^^Uhe glimmering landscape on the si^t. 

The paths of glory ’ lead but to the grave. 

By thiTyellow Tiber was ^umult and afl^ht. 

Industry? is the road to wealth. 

Above it ‘"stood the seraphs. 

The morning-stars sang t(^ether, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. 

We silently gftzed on the &ce of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Soft and pale the moony bdhm, 

Moveless still is the glassy stream; 

The Wave is clear; the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 

The shore-suige comes in ripples light. 

An hour pasM on; the Turk awoke; « 

That bright dream was his last. 

The way was long ; the wind was cold ; 

The minstrel Vas inhrm and old. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFLECTION. 

56. We have learned now to*^ distinguish the parts of 
speech, according to the different ways in which they are 
used when we put words together to make a sentence. 

Next we have to notice certain changes of form wliich 
some of them undergo, according to differences in their 
meaning, or differences in the connection in which they are 
used. 

57. 'Let us take as examples the little sentences: 

the man learns; I go; 

the horse runs; h6 was. 

Here man and horse are nouns (82), and I and he are pro- 
nouns (34), and each noun has before it an article (52) ; and 
each noun or pronoun is the subject (27) of the sentence in 
which it is used. And learns, runs, go, was are verbs (29), and 
each is the predicate (27) in ife own sentence. 

r 

Now every one of these words may change its form a 
little, in order to mean something a little different from 
wfiat it now means. 

u 

58. Thus, if we wa^t to spea^ not of one man only, but 
of more than one, we alter -the sound of it (and hence also 
the spelling), and say men. ‘ 

If We want to speak of more than cne horse, we add 
. another syllahle, ending with s, and ^ay horses. 

If, instead of myself alone, I speak of a number of per- 
sons of whom l! am one, I change I to we, and say we go. 
And in the same wayawe change he to they. 
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Here, then, is a set of changes in the form of nouns and 
pronouns, jnade in order to show a difference in the mmber 
«f objects meant, whether a single one or more than one. 
Hence we call it ^ change for NUMBER; and we say that 
man, horse, I, and he are of the singular number {singviar 
means *“ single ’), and that men, horses, we, and they are 
of the PLURAL number {jpl^ral comes from the Latin 'trord 
'plm, ‘more,’ and so means ‘more than one *). 

What is true of these nouns and pronouns is true also of 
nearly all the reH ; we do not use precisely the same word 
when we mean one and when we mean more than<one. 
Other examples are ^ , ,> 

book, books; mind, minds ; eye, eyes; beauty, beauties ; 
ox, oxen; fOot, feet; mouse, mice; she or it, they;^ 
this, these; that, those. 

That is to say, our nouns and pronouns in general have 
two number-forms, one singular and the other plural 

59. But if in these little sentences we use the plural 
forms as subjects instead of the singular, we cannot always 
use the same forms of the verb as pr^cates : thus, com- 
pare I • 

the man learns; the men learn; 
the horse runs; the horses run; 

he was; • they were; 

although, in the other case, we say both * 

• I go we«go. 

This change in the verb, when it is made, does not, it is true, 
show a difference of meaning in the same sense as the cha^nge in 
the noun;* for we caitjiot really say that the act of learning or 
running, or the condition of being, is yi itself different according 
as one person or thing, or more than one, take part in it; ' 
change is, rather, a mere consequence of 4he change of meaning 
of the nouns. We have sometimes (not bj- any means always) 
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different forms of our verbs, one of which we are accustomed to 
use along with a singular subject, and another along with a 
plural subjexit. It would be just as much a violation of goo(^ 
English usage to say ♦ 

the man learn, the men learns, 

he have, they has, 

I are, , we am; 

* and the like, as to use man and hh and I when we mean more 
than one person, or men and they and we when wo meap only 
one. 

60. We say, therefore, that the i^erb also has sometimes 
two forms, one for use with a subject that is singular, and 
the other for use Vith a subject that is plural ; and these 
forms we call the singular and plural number-forms of the 
verb iteelf. 

And, as the distinction of their use does not depend on 
anything ip the meaning of the verb itself, but only on the 
character of the subject, we speak of the subject, whether 
noun or pronoun, as directing or governing in the matter ; 
the subject being given, the verb is compelled to agree 
with it in respect to number. 

These words, government *and agreement, are much njjed in 
grambiar, and this is their simple meaning. 

There is yet another matter in relatiqn to which they have 
t# be used about the verb and its subject. • 

61. If we use as subjects tb« three pronouns, I, thou, he 

(or she or it), the veft used^diong with each is*geuerally 
different: thus, * ^ 

s ^ I learn ; thou learnest ; ^he learns. ^ 

Here, again, there is nothing changed in the action of 
signified by the verb ; the real change is only in 
the character^ its ^subject. I is always used by a person 
speaking, to signify liimself ; thou, to signify the person to 
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whom he is speaking ; h® (or she or it), to signify any per- 
son (or thing) other than himself or than the person to 
whom he is speaking — tiiat is, any person or thing spoken 
of. This difference* in the pronouns is called a difference 
of PERSON; and, in order to distinguish them from one 
another, we call (168) i the pronoun pf the first person, 
thou (or you) the pronoun^ 6f the second person, and. ho,, 
(or she or It) the pronoun of the third person. 

62. Hence we say, as before, that the verb has some- ^ 
times three person-forms, for use with subjects of the first, 
second, and third persons respectively ; and these formS we 
call the first, second, and tljird persons of the verb itself. 

And here, again, it is the subject that governs, or deter- 
mines what the -fbrm of the verb must be, in res;^ect to 
person as well as number; the subject being given, the 
verb is made to agree with it in both person and num- 
ber. 

0 

63. A verb, wo may notice here, is of the first or of the 
second person only when its subject is a pronoun of the first 
or of the second person. Every noun has the verb in the third 
person : thus, 

* Johndearns; Mary learns; the dog learns. 

64. But the verb has also (as well as the noun) changes 

of form to mark red differences of meaning. Our ver]js 
learns, runs, go (in the sentences given as-^xamples above) 
have to be altered if we wish distirctly to say that the 
actions of learning, running* going took place some time 
ago, at some moment fti the past. In that case, we should 
say ‘ ^ 

the man learned; the horse ran: I wvent. 

Thus we make by a change of form of the verb^ii 
tinction of the time of the action, as past or present. This 
is called a distinction of tense (the hai^e tense is an al- 
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tered form of the Latin word for " time/ tempm)\ and 
learns, runs, go are said to be of the present tense; while 
tearnoffi ran, went are said to be of the fast or fketeriiv 
tense {preterit is a Latin word for " gone^ by, past ’). * 

^The use of the different tenses of the verb does not 
depend, like that of the different numbers and persons, on 
rthe dharacter of any other woid^^ with which the verb is 
joined, but only on the difference of the meaning which 
, we want to express. 

65. One other difference of meaning is made, much less 
often, by a change in the form of the verb. We say 

he was here, ^ < 

but if he were here, I should be glad; 

he is angry, 

but though he be angry, he will not show it; 

he les^rns his lesson, o 

but whether he learn it or not I do not care. i. 

This is called a distinction of^ mode (or MOOD ; it is a 
Latin word meaning " manner ') : that is, of the manner of 
viewing the action expi-essed by the verb, whether as 
actual or as doubtful, questionable, dependent on a condi- 
tion.^ And were, be, learn in these sentences are said tr> 
be of the subjunctive mode {piSH^nnsAwe meaning ‘sub- 
jdined,’ in the sense of ‘ dependent ; while,' as distin- 
tinguished from 'them, the forms was, is, learns are said 
to be of the iNDiOATfvE mode*" '^(simply " pointing out ’ or 

Thec3ul)juiictive was used in English a great deal more for- 
merly than^ it is used at present , (284). ‘ 

Thfifotm of the verb‘'used in imperative sentences (66) 
is also called 'the imperative mode (233). 

6 €. This change" hi the form of any word, either to show 
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changes of its own meaning or to adapt it to be used along 
with the different forms of other words, is called its infleo 
jioN (the name ijieans /ben(^ng into a.^(|ife 
adaptjition) ; and ^ word thus yay^od 

INFLECTED, • 

We •have noticed now all the varieties of meaning and 
use for which the verb in *001 language is thus ch^ged. 
in form, or inflected. The inflection of a verb is usually 
caUed;Jt 8 .COMJLUCLiTiotJ (the name means only a "joining 
together ’ of the various verb-forms) ; and the verb is said 
to be CONJUGATED. * 

' 67 . We sum this up by i^aying : 

Inflectimi is the chanjj^fe of form of a word, depending on 
did'erenees of its mtianing and use. ^ 

The verb is inflected to show differences of of 

number, of tense, and of mode ; and this inflection Is called 
its conjugation * • 

# 

68 . Of nouns and pronouns we have already noticed 
tliat kind of inflection wliich expresses difference of num- 
ber (as man, men ; horse, horses ; I, we). 

But this is not their only chaise. If John has or owns 
or polsesses^a book, we call it 

John^s book, 

adding an « to the name to mark the person as being the 
possessor of the thing ; anc^ so we speak afso of 

a man’s deeds, men’s *£ipls,^ohAdren’s pleasures, 

and so on. This form of a iioun, usually made by adding 
an ’s, wa are accustomed to caU its caSBj be- 

cause it most cift,§p sltio j^s jwssession ; it corresponds to the • 
so-called genitive case of other languages, and is ^ 
properly itself called "" genitive.” • * 

69 , The genitive or possessive case of aPnojn has very nearly 
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the mme meaning which the nomn has with the pieposltion of 
before it ; thus, . ^ 

tnen^s souta, and tfio souls rOf men; t‘ 

children’s pleasures, and the pleas^es of children. 

« 

That is to say, the same relation qf one noun to another which 
is expressed by connecting it with that other by the preposition 
^ of (ift one of its senses), may also^qften be expressed by putting 
the noun itself in the genitive case. And sundry other relations, 
which vre now express only by means of other prepositions, were 
formerly expressed in our language, and are still expressed in 
other languages, by other cases, or changed forms of the noun, 
no longer in use with us (see 399). 

70. The pronouns also have the possessive case, like 
nouns: thus, 

^ he, his; it, its; who, whose; * 

and the case sometimes has a very different form from that 
\vhich is uflual with nouns : as ' 

1, my or mine; she, her; they, their. 

But most pronouns have anoth^, a third, case-form ; and 
this we have next to examine. 

71. Both nouns and prenouns are capable of stanc^ng in 
another relation to a verb than that of its subject If we 
say 

the men reads books; John drtves a horse; 

books and horse are nouns, thoughf neither of them is 
subject in its sentei^je. for example, belongs to 

the predicate of the first sentence, because it is a part of 
what is asserted about manj- the subject; the assertion is 
not tiSat he reads simply, but that ho reads hooka The 
asserted gen^ action ^of reading is limited, is made more 
(}efimii!e, by pointing out on what particular dass of things 
it is exercised. 

A word adde4 tfi'n verb in tilts way is called the object 
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of the yerb^ 'tecaiise it signifies or thing that 

directly endures, or is tfo olf, lire action ei^ressed by 
the verb. As we see later (2289 338,^.), a part of 
our verbs do, and^ftthers do not, admit such an addition. 
Further examples are 


they learn their ieasona; I see an elephant; 
he tol^ *a story. 

72 . Now most of the pronouns have a different form 
when used as object of a verb from that which they have 
as subject. 

Thus, in 

I see him and sees me, « 
we love them and they love us, 


the pairs of words • 

I and me, he and him, 

we and us, ^ they and them, 

are the corresponding subject and object forms of the same pro- 
nouns ; and other examples are 

thou and thee, she and her, who and whom. 


This also we call a variation of c^Lse; and we call the form 
that il used.as object the objective case (or often^the 
ACCUSATIVE, that being the old Latin name for the same 
thing). And then th^ form used as subject we call, to dis- 
tinguish it from the ^lossessive and objective, the subjec- 
tive case — or, more usuaj^y, the ijominative (the old 
Latin name ; it means simply ‘maming '). 

73 . When a pronouir is conflected with some other word 
by a preposition (46^ we always use the objective case of 
it, just as when it is the^object of a verb : for example, 

I know Him end hwir fr^m him; ^ 
we love them and write to them; 
he that Is not with us is a||aftist»us. 
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And because the preposition seems to exert a kind of 
action upon the word which it thus attaches to something 
else, we call that word the object of ^e jgjeppsilaon. * 

74. There is no noun in our langu^e which really has 
an objective case, a form different from the nominative, and 
used when the noun is object either of a verb or of a prep- 

> ositlon. Thus, we say ‘ 

'flt 

the father loves the son and the son loves the father, 

the father went with the son and the son went with the father, 

without any change of the words father and son; and so in 
all pther like cases. 

Still, partly by analogy with the pronouns, and partly 
because many other languages related, with English, and 
even %\ie English itself in earlier times, do distinguish the 
object from the subject in nouns as well as in pronouns, 
we usually speak of nouns as Laving an objective ease, 
only one that is always the same with the nominative. 

And we speak of both verbs apd prepositions as govern- 
ing in the objective the word that is their object, because 
it is compelled to be put in that case after them, and be- 
cause its relation to them, rather than any^differdhce of 
meaning which we feel in the word itself, is the reason of 

its being made objective. • 

« * 

75. These ar<s all the changes which make up the inflec- 
tion of the noun apd pronopA As they are /if another 
kind than those of the verb, they go by a different name ; 
they are called the DECLEifSiON oS the noun or pronoun, 
whiefi is said to be declined. 

We sum up by sajdng t ^ 

The noun ond pronoun are inflected to show diiFerences of 
ease and of wumheVf and this inflection is eallod their de- 
elevialon. . 
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76. The adjective has no such inflection as the noun. 
In gener4, whatever the number and whatever the case of 
the noun it qualifies, it remains unchanged. Thus, we say 

• good man and good men, 

and both of them either as subject or as object ; and we 
say also 

a good man’s rewarjfVnd good men’s deeds, 

where the qualified nouns are in the possessive. 

But we have two words used as adjectives (they are also pro- 
nouns : see 166), namely this and that, which change their form 
according as the noun they qualify is singular or plural : thus, 

this man, hut these men;*that horse, but those horses. 

In many otlier language^ and even in the older English, something like this 
is* llie general rule; an aijjective clianges its form, not only according to the 
number, but also according to the case, of the noun which it qualifies ; thus 
making tho noun govern the adjective, or requiring the adjective to agree with 
the noun, in number and case, jult as the verb (62) agrees withtts subject iu 
iiumljer and person. 

77. But many adjectives have a variation of form to 
express a greater degree and a greatest degree of the qual- 
ity which the adjective expresses. Thus, 

a ts3l man^ a taller man, the tallest man^ 

a bright day, a brighter day, the brightest day. 

These three^ forms ard called the degrees or comparison 
of the adjective, which is said to be compared. Such forms 
as greater;^ brighter are saidjbo be of Jhe comparative de- 
gree, and such as jreate8tj, > 

degree ; and then, in diatinctioif from these, the simple un- 
altered adjective, BIce great, bright, is said to be of the 
POSITIVE degree. , ‘ ^ • 

78. Strictly, this change of the adjective is rather a matter derivation (se« 
the next chapter) than of inflection. But it is usually, becaum more conven- 
iently, called inflection, and treated of along with tl^^declension of the^ x^pun 
and pronoun and the conjugation of the verb. 
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Hence we sum up by saying : 

The adjective Is sometimes Infiiected to stofw diffetences of 
deffree; t^e inflection of an adjective ie^ealied its compnH^ 

son* ^ , 

* • 

* 79. Of the remaining parts of speech, the preposition and 

the conjunction have no variation of form at all, of the kind 
' her^ called inflection : they aife ^called uninflected, or in- 
variable ; or they are known as indeclinaBles. 

And so it is for the most part with the adverbs ; only a 
few adverbs, either adjectiveajfised also as adverbs or words 
resembling those, have a comparisfin like that of the adjec- 
tive; thus, 

much, more, most; ill, worse, worst; 

soon, sooner, soonest 

4 

80 « We add, then, finally: 

Adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions are not inflected — 
except theft a few adverbs have a comparison like that of 
adjectives. ^ 

81. We have thus noticed in a f general way all the kinds of 

inflection of which English words are capable. By and by we 
sliall have to take up eacli part of speech by itself, and explain 
its inflectional changes more fully. But befo^ leavfcg the 
general subject, we will obseri^e the methods of the change thus 
made in the words infloctod. c 

82. In the ^st place, the inflectioi^al change is generally 
made by adding something on at 6he end of a word. 

Thus, from horse come Ijorsp’s Wd horses, by an added s ; so 
from book come book’s and bc^ks ; and so on. 

Er^m love come lovest and loves and loved, by similar addi- 
tions. 

.From tall come taller and tallest, from soon come sooner and 
Soonest, in t^he same way. 

Much the largest part, of the infection of English >vords is of this kind. And 
tho^ who hare studio histoiy of the langaage, and seen how it came to bo 
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what it is, find that the other kinds are in or%in onlf the consequences and 
alterations of this. 

83 . In*the second place, some words are inflected without 
any additions made Vo them, but by changes ma& in them, 
alteratfons of the sotCnds of which they are composed. 

Thus^ from man comes the plural men;. from run comes tb!& 
past or preterit ran, -from lead comes led, and from send comes 
sent ; from much come the ccfnparative and superlative more and 
most; and so on. 

a • 

84 . In the third place, in inflecting some words we both add 
something aiid alter the sojind of the original word. 

Thus, from kneel we either form the preterit by an addition,’ 
kneeled, or by a different addition and a change of sound, knelt; 
BO either brothers or brethren from brother; so children from 
child ; SO does and sdys from db and say ; and many more^ 

85 . In the fourth place, where most words have some kind 
of change in themselves for inflection, a few substitute w^t 
seeip to be, or really are, wholly different words. 

Thus, we have the possessive her and plural they from she ; 
and in like manner my aifil we and us from I ; we have the 
preterits was from am, and went (which is really the preterit of 

wend, like sent from send) from go.. 

• • 

Of course, this^s uot real inflection at all, but another kind of change, |firhich 
^ takes the place of it. 

86. Finally, where some words are inflected, others, of the 

same class, remain unehanged. ^ 

Thus, ui^ike man and hori^ sheep i^ the same in the plural 
as in the singular ; he and she form ispecial objective cases, but 
it is the same in nominatjve and objective j unlike love and run, 
set and ppf have the ^ame form in the preterit tense assin the 
present ; and so on. Such inconsistencies and irregularities are 
found more or less in every language. • 

87 . In describing the inflection of any word, we take for 
a starting-point that form which is usixaUy the simplest 4ind 

• i>2 • 
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briefest, and vre treat the others as made from that by vari- 
ous alterations. This simplest form is called the base of 
ikf1j£CTIOI[ (other names for it are theme, etem, cruder 
form). In nouns and pronouns it i& the same 'with the 
j^oininative singular ; in adjectives and adverlra, the posi- 
tive ; in verbs, the infinitive (387). But the base of in- 
flection of verbs is also called the boot. 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER III. 

rOR PRACTICE IK IKPLECTION. . 

The ^xercises given with the second chapter may he again taken up, and the 
sentences varied hy changing the number of the noims, tlie number and per- 
son of the pronouns, the tense of the verbs, and the degree of the adjectives. 
Changes in the verbs resulting from change^ in the number and person of its 
subject slioul^ be carefully noted. Also, those words which admit of no inflec- 
tional change of fom sliould be observed and pointed out. 

Additional examples for practice - - bringing in, especially, possessive and ob- 
jective cases — are as follows 

VIL Miscellaneous Examples. 

A wise SOS maketh a glad father. 

answer turneth away wrath. 

Is the begissisg God created the heaven and the earth. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross 'she wore. 

Order is heaven’s first law. ^ 

Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief. 

Fame’s fiight is glory's falL 

Time writes no wrinkles S)n ihy azure brow. 

A man’s manners often influoce his fortune. 

Westell thy doom without a sigh. 

Every turf beneath their feet 
^ Shall be a soldiers sbpulehre. 

^ For his gayif/^ours. she has a voice of gladness. 

1 bring finesh showerEf^ for the thirsting fiowers. 
curfew tolls thss knell of parting day. 
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Full many a gem^ of purest ray serene, 

^ The dark nnhithomed caves of ocean hear. 

« Honor is virtue’s reward. 

Charity covereth a Saultitude of sina 
Richer by Deut is tHe heart’s adoration. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 

Long looked the ankious squires; their eye 
Could in the darknesl^ nanght descry. 

At length the fireslrening western blast 
. Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And first the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears, 

And in the smoSe the pennons fiew. 

Stillest streams oft water fiiirest meadows. 

Love denies rest to my soul^and slumber td my eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV.O 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION." 

0 * 

88 . We saw in the last chajiDer that English words are 
altered in various ways, in order to express differences of. mean- 
ing, or on account of connection with other words; and we 
called these changes inJlectionaL < 

It might have been said properly enough that these altered 
fomis are derived fi-om what we called the hme of inflection by 
certain additions or other changes. Thus, horses is derived from 
horse J^y adding an s-sound ; men from man, by giving a differ- 
ent sound to the vowel in the middle of it ; sent from send, by 
altering its last sound ; and so on. 

But there is another set of changes, never called inflectional, 
to which the name derivation is more usually and properly 
given : namely, the changes by which one Ibase J)f inflection 
is made from another ; and these are what we have next to 
look at. 

89. The word true is an adjective, because (3ft) it is 5sed to 
qualify a noun : we say 

true stories, a trufd fk*iend, 

o 

and so on ; and we compare it (78), saying 

truer storms than t|i5se he told before; 
the truest friend Wt ever lived: 

this is, as wo saw before, the oaly inflectional change which an 
adjective can undergo. 

But we^ may also add the sound th to the same adjective, 
mahyig truth. In this n^w word the idea of true is still plain ; 
tut the change which we have made has produced a new part 
of speech, a noun: we can put an adjective before it, as 

^ real truth; 
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we can put a xetb after it, as 

• truth honours its speakor; 

We can put a preposition before it, as 

* • he spoke with truth. 


90. Jn such a case as this, the noun is said to be DEEiVEn 
from the adjective; the process of making it is called deri- 
vation, and it is itseK ca^ed a derivative, or a derivative ‘ 
noun ; and the word from which it is made k called its primitive 
(which means here ‘predecessor, more originar). And the 


addition th that makes the derivative is called a noun-making 
su ffix {suMx ilieans ‘ fixe 3 or : 


There are many nouns mj^do from adjec^jves in our language 
by the same sufiix, often along with some change of sound in 
the adjective itself ;• thus, 


warmth from warm, wealth from well, 

length from long, width from wide, 

breadth from broad, health from hdle, 

filth from foul. 


91. This derived noun Iruth we can then turn again into an 
adjective, by adding to it the adjective-making suffix fdl : thus, 
truthfpl ; the word means nearly, though not precisely, the same 
as true. It is plain enough here that what we call the su^x ful 
is really nothing but the common adjective full, and that truthful 
is nearly thf same as fISlI of truth. 

The adjectives tha4 are derived from nouijs by adding ful to 
them are ^ very largo numbeij.^ thus, 

faithful, sorrowfdl, disdainftjl, fearful, careful, wilful. 

92. But this derived adjecftve truthful we can torn once 
more int(T a noun by ^dding another noun-making suffix, Namely 
ness : thus, truthfulness. • We might define truthfulness to mean 
‘ the quality of being truthful^ just as truth sometimes 

‘ the quality of being true' • * 

The English nouns which are derived from adjectives by 
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add,ing neat aie still more numerons than the adjectives which 
are derived from nouns by adding ful. Examples are ^ 

^ calmness, fStness, godliness, heaviness, foolishness, < 

faithfulness, faithlessness, suitableness, disinterestedness. 

0 

o95. In the same way, taking foul as our starting-point, we 
may form filth, * the quality of being foul,* or ‘ what U foul ’ ; 
^then,r. by another suffix than fu3 for making adjectives from 
nouns, filthy, ‘marked with filth * *'{liko mighty, funny, watery, 
and so on) ; and, again, filthiness, ‘ the quality of being tUthy.* 

Or, we might have added ness directly to the primitive ad- 
jective foul, forming foulness, ‘the 'quality of being foul’: 
although we do not say irueness, any more than we say truthy 
like fHthy, or filthful '‘like truthful. 

No real reason can be given for such differences ; it is simply the case that 
the one i^ customary, or what we are used to, and not the other. 

94. Again, both our adjectives true and foul we can turn 
into adverbs (42), by adding the adverb-making suffix ly : thus, 

truly, foully. 

And we can treat in the same way thi? derived adjectives truthful 
and filthy: thus, 

truthfully, filthily. 

In fact, there are not many adjectives in the language? from 
which' we cannot derive adverbs by this adverb-making suffix, 
and a largo part of our adverbs are made by it. 

But the same suffix ly also makes quite a number df adjectives 
from nouns : examples are ^ 

manly, brothgrfi^, homely. 

95. Verbs also are derived ^from nouns and adjectives by 
vcrli-thajLing suffixes: thus, freshen from the adjective fresh, 
lengthen from the noun length; other examples are 

,..>)i|iiten, blacken, sweeten, sharpen, heighten, frighten. 

And, on the ntlier hand, derivatives are made by suffixes from 
verba.. Thus, from sock come the nouns sucker and suckling, 
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both meaning * one who sticks ’ ; from hinder comes hindrance, 
‘ anything .that hinders*; and so on. And verbs in general 
Jjnn adjectives in inQ and ed or an; we shall see hereafter (238) 
that tl^y have the special name of participles ’* : thus, 

fl 

a sucking pig, a hindered result, a beaten dog. * 
• 

96 . In all our examples thi^ far, the word derived by adding 
a suffix has been a different 4>art of speech from the primitive, 
the simpler word to which the suffix was added ; and that* is in 
general the way in our language. 

But it is not always s<^ Thus, we have nouns derived f^om 
nouns: as duckling, 'a little duck/; brooklet, small brook*; 
countess, *tlie wife of a count*; kingdom, ‘tl»e realm of a king’; 
knighthood, ‘the rank of knight’; and so on. Again, we have 
adjectives derived frofu adjectives : as greenish from green^ — and 
greener and greenest, as we saw above ( 78 ), are really of the 
same kind. And there are a few cases of verbs derived from 
verbs (by a change in pronunciation, not an added* suffix) : as 
fell, ‘ cause to fall’; sot, ‘cause to sit’; lay, ‘cause to lie’; and so 
ort (225 c). • 

• 

97 . There are also nouns, as well as verbs, derived from 
vcjrbs hy changes of pronunciation, without any suffix: thus, 

bond and baifd from bind, song from sing, speech from speak, 
* proof from prove, and so on. 

Tliose wlio sUidy the history of our laaguage are able to show that in most 
or all such cases there wasSformerly a suffix upon the derived word, but it is 
now lost, I 

• r • 

98. For the same reason, because of*thedo8s of suffixes that once existed, 
there are not a few instances, where wo|ds of which one is a derivative fron» 
the other, or else both alike are derivatives from a third which is no loiter part 
of the langu^e, are precisely alike. TIius, we have love the verb, and love the 
noun ; we have both as vej^b and as noun ; and many other like coses. 

. 99 . But we also very frequently take a word jvhich is p^o{^ 
(illy one part of speech and convert it intd another, or use it with 
the value of another, without adding a sTiffi;^, or making *any 
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other such change of form as regularly belongs to a derivative. 
Thus, many adjectives are used as nouns : for example, 
the good and the wickedf 
meaning good and wicked persons ; or ^ 

c 

• the good, the beautiful, and the true, 

meaning that which is good, etc. Some adjectives do not add 
cly (04) to form adverbs, but aite, themselves used directly as 
adverbs: for example, 

much, little, fast, long, ill; 

others sometimes add ly and sometimes arc used as adverbs with- 
out it : for example, * 

full, wide, late, deep, mighty. 


Nouns are sometimes used as adjectives : we do not saj** a golden 
watch <but a gold watch. And both nouns and adjectives are 
turned into verbs : thus, 


I head a rebellion; 

I hand a*' paper; 

I toe a mark; 

I stomach an affi'ont; 

I black boots; 

they bettered their condition; 


I foot a bill; 

I finger a pie; 

I eye a scene; 

I breast the waves; 
the fruit matures; 
the work wearied him. 


This also is a kind of derivation. • 

« 

160 . We also have derivative words made by putting some- 
thing before the primitive, instead of af^cr it. Thus, a host ' 
words, of various kinds, may have un put before them, making 
a derivative whichi is the same part of Speech, hut of opposite 
meaning. For example, untrue <*|«nd untruthful are* adjectives, 
the opposite of true and tfuth^TuI; and untruly and untruthfully 
are adverbs, the opposites of firuly and truthfully. Wo can say 
also untruth, though there are far fewer nouns to which we add 
un in this way ; other examples are unjbelief, unrest. And verbs 
(Jeriv^d with un, like undo and undress, are still less common. 

101. An addition' thus made at the beginning of a word is 
called a PREFIX of a suffix {pvfjhp means ‘fixed or fastened 
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on in front Prefixes are in English much less common than 
’ suffixes j and they do not ordinarily change the part of speech 
V>f the word to which they are added. Other examples are 

*befall, gainsay, recall, dlshcneit, taiichaiioe. 

102 . We saw above that the suffix fUl, of truthful and oth^r 
words like it, was really the adjective full added to the noun 
truth, in such a way that Ae two form but a single worJI It 
would be proper, then, to say that truthful is a word made up of 
the two other independent words truth and full. Further ex- 
amples are 

rainbow, grass-plot, gentleman, washtub, 
high-born, homesick, browbeat, fulfil. 

Such a word is called a co:rfpouND ; the two parts are said to 
be COMPOUNDED, and the putting them together is called compo- 
sition (which means simply ^ putting together *). » 

103 . There are great numbers of compound words in English, 

and we are all the time mejeing new ones. ^ 

Sometimes the compounded words stand in the compound 
just as they would in a sentence, and seem simply to have 
p;ro\vii together into one : such are 

blackberry, broadaxe, gentleman, highland, grandfather. 

BuU^much more often they have such a relation to one 
another that* if we used them separately we should have to 
change their order, or put in other words to connect them, 
or both : ih^s, housetop is the ^ top of a house,’ headache is an 
‘ ache in the head,’ heartrending is ‘ rending th^ heart,’ blood-red 
is ‘red blood,’ knee-deep ‘deep the knee,’ washtub is 
a ‘tub to wash m,’ drawbridge is ap ‘bridge made to draw up' 
steamboat is a ‘ boat tha^ goee dgmteam/ and so on. 

Then tfiero are caqps in which the relation of the twef words 
is still more peculiar thus, a pickpocket is a ^persoj^ who picks 
pockets,’ a telltale is ‘ one who tells tales * ; and we call ipe a 
red-ooat because he * wears a red coat.* ^ * 

* 104 . A compound is thus generally a shortened ®r abbreviated descr^tion 
of something. The compounded word, though really made up of two, comes to 
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a^em only one to US| and especially because we pronounce one of its parts more 
strongly and diatinctly than the other— or, as it is called, lay an accent on 
one member of the compound. Compare, for example, highland with high lind,^ 
gentleman With gentle man. » 

XOS. A compounded word often changes pronunciation still 
further, so that, without studying its history, we do not think 
of what it comes from. So with holiday, which is hiily day; 
c furlofig, which is furrow-long ; foKnjght, which is fourteen night; 
so with forehead and breakfast, and many others. 

106. Indeed, we can only make a beginning of understanding the' deriva- 
tion and composition of English words, unless we study their history, in the 
older languages from which our English has come, and the other languages 
with which it is related (3). 

107. Thus far y® ^^ve been looking at the words we use in 
order to be able to tell to what class each one belongs, or what 
“ part of speech it is ; to see what are the principal uses of each 
part ol^' speech in the sentence ; how some parts of speech are 
inflected ; and how some words are derived from others, ('r put 
together to form others. Now we need to take up each part of 
speech by itself, and examine it more fully with regard to some 
of these matters. 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER IV. 

, I 

rOR ANALYZING DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

I** 

It must be left to the judgment of the teacher, how far the pupils shall be 
expected or required to take apart and explain thf derivative and compound 
words which occur in the exorcises. If he chooses, this whole fourth chapter 
may be omitted at first, and also the pMWgraphs on simple, dddvative, and 
compound words in the following chapters on the parts of speech; and the 
whole subject may be left until the Grimmar is B,tjUdied through a second time. 
But it ^ believed that nothing is brought forward here which is not so simple 
and elementary that even young scholars may take,U up with advkitage ; and 
that exercise from the beginning in such simple analysis as the chapter illus- 
tratvs^will be a useful introduction to that study of the history of English 
-v^rds '^hich is Xi be aimed at, but which only more advanced works can 
properly deal with. ‘ 

The enlightened teach ^rc^should supplement from his own knowledge the 
inquiries started here,^apting his further instruction to the capacities of his 
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clauses : especiallj, if they have studied Latin, hy leading their attention to the 
Latin origin, and the derivation by Latin methods, of many of the words met 
witli, « 

Vin. Nllscellanaoip examples. 

Tim sky is darkened with thnnder-clonda. The snow-drifta 
lie breaat-high in the fench-comers. The indostrions lahcwer 
wins wealth and happinesa This proud countess was only a 
beggar-girl in her bhildhood ;,she is the heroine of a won4erful 
and almost incredible story.^ The prisoner escaped from the keep- ’ 
ing of his kind-hearted jailer; but the runaway was speedily 
recaptured, after a brief but wearisome cliase. The rosy-faced 
school-boy runs to the play-ground with joyons swifbnesa Your 
lordship is welcome. My grandfather sat in his easy-chair,^and 
gazed at the beautiful landscape. The pickpocket was caught by 
the policeman, and, for secuxi|y, placed in clo^ confinement. • His 
penknife lies beside the inkstand on his study-table. 

Great princes haveagreat playthings. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 

Thou art glorious in holiness, fearful in praises. 

There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellows^p in them. 

drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

’Tis Jove’s world- wandering herald. 

The snow shall be their wmding-sheet. 

Borrowing dulls tbib edge of husbandry. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 

VThe bjeezy call of incense -breathing mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

No more shall ^use them from their lowly bed. 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 

Over the v^odlands, brown and bai%, 

^Over the harvest-fields forsak^ 

Descends the snow.,, 

Athens arose — a^city such us vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
OrbattlementcA cloud, as in derision 
Of kingliest masonry ; the oc^-floors 
Pave it; the evening-sky pavilions it; 

Its portals are inhabited , 

By thunder-zoned winds, each head 
Within its cloudy wings with snn-^ garlanded. 
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CHAPTER V/ 

NOUNS. 

• « 

108. A NOUN is, as we liaire sepn (32), the name of 
anything. 

We have noticed the principal uses of the noun in the sen- 
tence. Most important of all, it is the subject of the sentence : 
thus, 

the sun shines; horses run. 

It is also the object of a verb (71) : thus, 

u 

I see the sun; he drives the horses. 

It is governed by a preposition (44) : thus, 

I look^at the sun with my ey&s, through a glass. 

It is qualihed by an adjective : thus, 

I look at the bright sun , not with tny naked eyes, but through 
a dark glass. 

There are other uses of the noun, which will be explained 
later ; but these are th^ ones by which wo can b 6 . 5 t try a word, 
to see whether it is or is not to be called a noun. 

CLASSES OP NOUN^. 

109. A noun is sometimes ^the name of a separate or 
individual object: thus,* 

a man, a horse, a tree, a house, 

' a spoon, a cup, a gun,^ a bric^. 

<* 

But a iftjun is also tl^ name of a-, part of such an object : 
thus, 

hand, cheek, knee, foot, toe, nail; 

ride, fh>n^ back, top, bottom, eurfaoe. 
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Or a noun is the name of the material of which such an 
object is Qpmposed : thus, 

* flesh, wood, silver, porcelain. Iron, clay. 

no! Again, a houn is not only the name of an object 
that cap be seen and touched, like those mentioned above, 
but of one that is perceived by other senses : thus, 

noise, thunder,* odour, flavour. . 

Also, of things which we conceive of as existing, though 
our senses do not show them to us directly : thus, 

mind, * soul, God. 

111 . Nouns are names glso of a vast .number of quali- 
ties and conditions and relations of objects : for example, 

place, colour, height, weight, numbgr, 

rectitude, frailty, truth, ugliness, beauty, 

nearness, distance, presence, absence, existence. 

• a 

Tifcso are called abstract nouns, because we abstract (that is, 
‘ draw off, separate *) the qualities, and so forth, from the objects 
to which they belong, and Jhink of them by themselves, as if 
tb(^y had a separate existence. 

11 ^ Anything, in short, whidh we can put before our 
iniiKls in siich a way as lo say som^hiiig about it, or to 
' make it by itself the, subject of an assertion, we have to 
call by a naJne, and that name is a noun. 

Thus, if we see one boy strike another with a stick, we not 
only name 1;he three separate things concerned, saying 

John struck Jam^s with a stick; 

but also the parts : th7js, "" 

the hand that held tjie stick; 
the cheek whfch the stick struck. 

And we name the act itself, speaking of 

the stroke or blow which was struck by John. 
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Noticing that the blow was a quick and an angry one, and that 
it hurt, we can speak of these qualities and effects themselves : 
saying, for example, ^ ; 

the quickness of the blow allowed no dodging;. 

* John’s anger was evident; 

the pain of the blow was severe ; 

• the mark of the blow remained a long time. 

And we moralize about it thus : * 

striking one’s companion deserves punishment; • 
such an occurrence is painful enough; 
the sight was disagreeable ta me; 
and so on. 

It is needless to attempt to classify tlie^ whole infinite variety of nouns, but a 
few classes of especial importance have to be noticed. 

112 . A noun is generally the name of each member of a 
whole class of similar things ; it belongs to a number oi 
different individuals, and to one of them just as much as to 
another : for example, v 

man, dog, city, country, day, month, star. 

But in some classes the different individuals are of im- 

r 

poitance enough to have names as individuals, distinguish- 
ing them from others of the same class. « 

Thus, each country, each city or town of a counfry, each street 
of a city, has its own name, by whicheit may be known from' 
other countries, towns, or streets : for example, 

England, Germany, America, dhina ; 

London, PaiSs, Berlin,* ^ew York, Peking;* 

Ludgate, Cornhifi, tlie Boulevards, Broadway. 

So pacb day of the week an^ month of the year : as, 

^Wednesday, Saturday; March^ December. ' 
each planet or star f as, 

^Yenus, Ji^Iter, Aotares, the Pleiades. 

So, to its acquaitiftgnces, each dog : as, 

ifray. Spot, Nix, Rover, Casar. ^ 
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So, especially, eaob man : tbos, , 

M««ea, Paul, Soontea, Cumm*, 

Martin Luthw, fH«n IX., Mi^nUhadi, 

Wniiairt^Pitt, Qaorga Waalilliston. 

^ # 

Such^ a name is called a proper noun or name (that is, 
in the •Latin meaning of the word proper, ‘bel^ngmg to, 
something in particular, appro]^ated to individual use^'). 

A PEOPER noun or namdj then, is a name given to an in- 
dividual of a class, to dilEinguish it from other individuals 
of the same class. 

And, in contrast to these, all the rest are called common 
nouns — that is, names owned in common by a number of 
things of the same kind, thSir class-name"' 

U4, On the other hand,‘ some nouns signify, not any 
single thing, but a certain number or collection ot^ single 
things : thus, 

' pair, dozerif group, troop, team, 

^ gatig* family, tribe, nation. 

Such nouns are called collectives. 

i 

115 . Some n^Siims mark the thing signified by them as 
male or female : thus, 

man, woman; son, daughter; 

unSle, aunt; l^g, queen;, 

bull, oow; ram, ewe; 

opunt, oountese; hero, heroine. 

Such nouns are called GENOER-nouns (from a Latin word 
meaning -kind, sex ’). , > o 

And those gender-nouns that signify male beings are 
called MASCULINE nouns, or nduns of the masculine gender ; 
while those that signify female beings are called F^kiNiNE 
nouns, or nouns of the feminine gender. 

AU other nouns — those which are not gender-nouiaa^, 
have nothing to do with\iefining sex — are often called 
NEUTER nouns, or nouns of the neuter ^gejider (that is,/* of 
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««iS&er one sex nor tiLe. otljer’). They either belong to 
ohgecta tiiat have no sex, like 

MIR, day, lijMiM, free, stona, hair, colour; < 

0 

or Jiey are given indifferently to beings«of both sex^s : as, 

child, horse, hound, Ash, crab, mosquito. ^ 

There is no need to say anythin^abont gender in* connection with a noun, 
unless it be^t noun that actually implies a i^tinction of sex, 

U6. Some nouns mark the <ftdng they signify as of 
small size; or, if a creature, as young, not full-grown. 
Examples are ^ 

gosling, lambkin, brooklet, hillock, bootee. 

These are called DiMiNUTiVEb (words showing something 
diminished, or made small). 

Word&'like boy, babe, ooH, lamb, pup, haveameaninglike that of diminutives; 
but it is usual to give this name only to words derived from others by suffixes 
which add the diminutive meaning. 

These ar6 the most important classifications of nouns accoT-ding 
to their meaning. Now we have to notice their principal classi- 
fications according to their form. 

117 . Nouns are divided according their form into 
simple, derivative, and compound. 

Simple nouns are, such as we cannot tak^ apart into 
simpler elments: as, 

sun, man, boy, hope, chair, family. , 

Derivative nouns are such as ooivie by added suffixes 
or prefixes from other simj^er words used in our lan- 
guage : as, ' ^ 

manliness from man^ (through manly) ; 

^ boyhood from boy ; goodnesse from good;^ 
truth from true; countess from count 

, CoMPOUND^ouns are such as are made up of two or more 
words used independeSutly in our language : as, 

1ioase«top, inKstadd, steamboat, bltokbeity, pickpocket. 
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It lias been already poifited cmt (X(36) that a great numy ipr^b are 
thus defined as simple are found to be really d^vative or oompou^ ^ 
come to know more about them. To recognize the plain and evident derivation 
rnd composition of Kngliitb words is the proper p)i%patiation for studying the 
history of the obsourer one^ : 

" « • 

118 . The most frequent and important classes of derivafive 

nouns are as follows : , 

a. Abstract nouns, from adjectives : as, 

goodness, likeness; jfjiiityj security; iriith, breadth; 

Or from nouns : as, 

Godhead ; boyhood, Igiighthood ; kingdom ; ^sp^sm. 

b. Feminine gender^tLoxm^^ from masculines ; as, r... 
countess (from count), abbess ^from abbot), heroine (from hero). 

C. I>ifni/n/iJMve8f»imm other nouns : as, 

gosling (from goose) ; brooklet, ringlet ; lambkin. 

d. Nouns denoting an afjfor, from verbs : as, 

lover, runner, defender, beggar, sailor, grantor. 

e. Nouns denoting one lyho deals with or practises any- 
tliing, from other ito^ps : as, 

jailer, prisoner; lawyer, glazier; ynnaiist . organist.* 

f. NJuiis d^^noting an action or con/dUion^ from verbs, : 

feeling, meaning. 

g. Nouns formed from other nouns by ; as, 

unbelief, unconcern, Inexperience, nonsense ; c^isease, disgrace ; 
„ ex-mayor, ante-poom, sub-ofHcer. 

119 . The principal classes of comj^ound nouns are as follows : 

a. A noun with a preceding adjective that qualifies or de- 
scribes it : ‘’as, o 

ill-will, midday, blindworm, blaekberry, goodman, Eithlishman. 

b. A noun with a precedii^ noun that describcfi it, or is ul 
apposition (975) with it : as, 

merohaiiMaltor, sailor-boy, man-servant. 
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A noTO mih a preceding nomi that limits it in any other 
way: as, ^ 

sunrise, seeshore, innkeeper, ehurohyerd, rainbow, nest-egg^ 
she(lf|sh, steamboat, rsAway. 

This class is by fat the largest, and the relation of the limiting nonn to the 
other is a very varions one (see 103). ^ 

A A noon with a preceding verb-root taken in the sense of a 
verbal hilin : as, • 

washtub, treadmill, drawll^idge, bakehouse : . 

that is, * tub for washing,’ and so on. 

6. A descriptive compound, made either of a noun and pre- 
ceding adjective (class a) with the idea of possession added : as, 

red-ooat, blue-stocking, graybeard: 

that ^ one who has or wears a red coft/ and so on ; or of a 
verb with its object or an adverbial expression following it : as, 

pickpocket, turnkey, lie-abed, |;unaway, touch-me-not : 

that is, ‘ one who picks pockets,’ and so on. 
f. A noun with a prefix : as, 

inland, afterthought, overthrow, underbrush, forelock, outpost. 

It is not easy to draw the line sharply between thoilte words formed with pre- 
fixes which are to be regarded as compo^mds and those which are to h/ regarded 
as derivatives (118 g). 

^ - INIXECTIOK OF NOUNS. 

125. Nouns^, are inflected, or varied in form, to express 
differences of numbee and of gASE, 

The inflection of a noun ^ is called its declension. (See 
above, 58, 68, 74, 75.) c 

C ' ' 

NUHBEB. ^ 

23!L Ibe numbers are two ; tlfe siNOTUiA?, used when 
Oiily one thmig of the kind denoted by the noun is meant ; 
and the pliteal, yrhen more than one are meant. (See 
above, 58.) * t ' 
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122. English notms legulafl^ Inmi {teal add', 
ing 8 or e^to the suQgulai; thus, > 

'• •^haitf hoa», kift»e8| , 

123/ But, ^ th9 examples just giten show, the addted a 
sometimes is proaounced as an a (hats), and sometimes as a 2 
(hoes) ; ^d sometimes it makes an additional syllable (kiHes). 

The rules for this are as follows : ^ ' 

a. If a noun ends with the SQ|pBi^ (however spelt) oij^ oy t, or k, or f^pr th 
pronounced as in thin and truth, the added • has the proper t-sound as in stuoa, 
and does not make an additional syllable : thus, 

caps, capes, mate, matea, taokay cakes, chiefs, safes, seraphs, coughs, truths* 

b. If a nouu ends with the sound (however spelt) of any vowel, or of m, n, 
ng, I, or r, or of b, d, g as in go and egg, v, or th as in the and lathe, the added s 
makes no additional syllable, but has the sound of z : thus, 

days, fees, eyes, hoeSf pews, brows, boys, hymns, chimes, sins, signs, 
songs, wails, cars, cares, tubs, tubM, lads, spadas, agga, eaves, lathes. 

C. If a noun ends in a hissing or sibilant sound— namely, the sound of s, z, 
sh, and zh, however spelt (hence including the x, oh, and j-sounds) — the added 
sign ofrthe plural makes another syUable, es, and is written os uillcss the noun 
ends already with a silent o; and the s (as always after a vowel sound) is pro- 
nounced as z. Thus, 

kisses, horses, ioos, boxes, buzzes, prizes, fishes, matches, judges. 

124. Some no^i^ are more or less irregular in the way in 
wliich Tjie addition, of the plural si^ is made. Thus : 

a. A class of ^nouns ending in an f-sound (spelt f or fe) form 
their plural in ve«: thu», 

half, halves; leaf, leaves; wife, wives; shelf, shelves; 

also 

• stalls staves. « 

But • « 

puffs, oliffs, ^fes, hoofs, 

and some others. 

b. Maify nouns endfaig in the singular with th having the 
thin-sound, change it to the then-sound, in the plural,* and then, 
of course, give the added a the z-sound : thus, ^ 

path, paths; oath, oathe; 


and so on. 
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Ole, flea, and pefii^ fom tba plurals 
#De, pease, pence, 

besides the regular ^ ' 

d^s, peas, pennies;*^ 

the*^ different forms being used in somewhat different senses. 

d. Nouns ending in y after a consonant, and many, of those ending in o after 
a con§pnant, add es instead of s, changing the y to 1 ; thus, 

pony, poiiiotV lady, ladies; colloquy, oolloqu&s; cargo, eargoat; potato, potaioat ; 
but 

boys, daya, valleys, attorneya; 

and also 

bravos, zeros. 

e. Letters and figures, and a word of any part of speech 
used' as a noun m the sense of ‘ the word so and so ■ (148), 
usually put an apostrophe { * ) before the s, that forms their plu- 
ral; thus, 

dot your V% and cross your fa; 

In 999 are three 9’s; « 

*• ^ 
he uses too many I’s and me’s and my’s. 

125. A few English nouns form their plurals in other 
ways. Thus : j 

a. By a change qf sound within, not a^ccing any epding : 

thxis, " f < 

man, men; woman, women; 

foot, feet tooth, teeth; got^se, geese; 
louse, fioe; mouse, mice; 

these last two have also a change in the spelling, from s to o. 

b. By adding en, with oi without other changes : thus, 

ox, oxen ; brother, brethren ^or brothers) ; child, children. 

And cow in old^tyle forms kine. ^ 

13^. A considerable fiumber of words taken unchanged 
from foreign languages form their plurals according to the 
rules those languages. 
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Somej£^XaSlMOJ««l,l * 

phenofp^non, phenomena; /lilretum, strafe; 

*• genus, genera; ^ |fSafmiita, f6fmut|s; 

genius^ genii; | analysis, analyses; 

index, indices ;« I beau, beaux; 

cherub, cherubim. ^ 

But ifiany of thes^ words, being of frequent use, make negulat 
English plurals as well as foreign ones : thus, 

formulas, cherubs, Indexes, geiduMs.. 

Sometimes (as in the last two cases) the two kinds of plural are 
used in different senses. ^ ^ 

127 . Some words use, either generally or in certain 
senses, their singular form also with a plural meaning, 
instead of forming a proper plural 

Thus : 

a. Certain names of animals, as 

sheep, deer/ swine, fish (also fishes), 
and sundry kinds of fish, as 

trout, salmon, shad, pike. 

b. Certain w«rd|, mostly' coTT€r<!ttt^rft’lit), used with numer- 
als in, counting OMcts or telling tljeir number : thus, 

couple, bradeni ra ir, yoke, dozen, score, gross, ton, head, sail. 

C. A few other wonis : as 

* cannon, shot, heathen, folk, people. 

There are few of *lhese words which do ^lot sometimes, in 

some uses, form a plural likt other nouns. 

• • 

128 . Some words ^re rarejjr or never used except in the 
singular, These are especially proper names (118)* nouns 
of material (100) : as, ^ 

Isad, Olay, mortar, itesh; 

and abstract nouns (111) : as, * 

« 

peace, oalorio, thankfUtneaa. 
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Bat ayan p^per aataas m Apable of Ipmiog plurals signifying either the 
tni^ thita one individual the some name : a$, 

fiiid the i; 

or individuals resembling the < to whom the name belongs ; aS| 

f , the Mi^na adal tfhail^earet ef eur oan^, ' 

Most nouns of material are also used as names of articles made of that ma- 
terial, or kinds of it, or masses of it, and so on, and as such have plunks : as, 

« thiip’s ooppert ; the leads of e roof ; the clays and gravala of the West. 
And a great many abstract nouns form plurals as signifying the quality in 
separate acts or exhibitions : tlius, 

I a good man’s charities; »the heats of summer; 

\ the loves of the angels ; :! the beauties of its fbrm. 

129 . Some words, on the other hand, are used only in 
the plural. Exan^ples are 

betiows, tongg, shears, trousers, measles, victuals, vitals, entrails, 
annals, nuptials, obsequies, thanks. 

News mesna, properly phiral, have now come to be used generally as 
singular. So also names of branches of study ending in ios, as ethics, mathe- 
matics, politics. 

Riches, origif^ally a singular, has now come to be used only as a plural. 

130 . Compound nouns add the sign of the plural to the 

noun, or to the principal noim, the 'One described or limited by 
the other ; thus, f 

blackbirds, merchantmen, hcuse*tops, steam^^ts, hangers-on, 
brotherg-in-Jaw, drawbridges, aftert&qiq^bts, 

A descriptive compound (1190) adds s to^the last word, whether 
noun or not : as, 

redcoats, turnkeys, runaways, fo;get-me-nots. 

Some words, originally l. compounds, are no longer feit as such, 
and so are treated as simple Woilds : thus, 

c 

mouthfiils, handfuls. 

CASE. 

‘ V 

jlST- nouns liave only two case-foms: one of 

them, the possessive or genixive, shows possession or ap- 
purtenance; the otKw is used in all otdier |elations. 
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132. Since, however, so]i^ have one case*fomi 

— I, he, they, who, etc.^ — for use mien the word is sub- 
ject, and another— r me, hiifi, themiwhom, etc. — for use 
when the word i^ object of a verlj or prepositio% it is 
customary to distinguish these two different uses of the 
noun aBo, and to speak of the subjective or nominative 
case, and of the objective or accusative case of the nOun ; 
although in fact the two aie always the same in form (com- 
j)are 74). 

133. The possessive case in the singular number is m^de 

by adding an $ (before which an apostrophe is written : 
thus, ’s) to the noun. ♦ • 


This sign of the possessive follows ^he same rules as the t of the plural (123) 
with regard to being pronaunced as t or as and to forming an additional syl- 
lable or not ; but it is never written with as. o 

Thus, in oafs it is pronounced as t, in dog^t as z ; in sea’s and Charles’s and 
church’s it makes a syllable and has the z-sound. 

134. But a noun of more than one syllable ending in an s or *-sound some- 
times (like a plural ; see below) omits the possessive sign, in order to avoid the 
disagreeable repetition of hissing letters. In such a case, an apostrophe is 
written alone at the end of the wbrd. Thus, 


the p*\ncfM\ favourite ; for consoienoo’ sake. 

13% Pluralai^it ending in 8 jnake their possessive case 
in the same xisa^hs singulars : thus, 

^ men’s, children’s, mice’s, sheep’s. 


Other plurals make no change in pronunciation for their 
possessive cases ; bu'd an apostrophe is written after the 8 
— thus, 8^ — as sign to tbe.eye of the» possessive use : thus, 

teats’, dogs’, ladies’/ horses’, judges’. 

» V 

136. For the possessive case in almost all its a|^s wo ^au put 
the objective with of ; ihus, 

I the cat’s beail, or the he&d of the oat ; * ^ 

the king’s enemies, or the enemies of the» king. ^ 

4 

And many nouns are rarely or never used in the possessive, the 
other mode^of expression'being employed inst^d. 
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t V 

137 . In compound n|uns, the «|gn of the possessive is added 

at the end of the whole^ impound, of whatever kind it may be : 
thus, hit fatfier^lmlaw’s house, ^ 

138 . The same rule i ^ followed in the ^e of a combination 
of two names, of a name preceded by a title, of a noun preceded 
o# followed by descriptive or limiting words, and so on :« thus, 

tleorge Washington's hatchet; ^ Queen Elizabeth’s ruff; 

Mr. John Smith's horse ; Thomas Robinson Esquire’s residence ; 
the King of Engiand’s crown ; his dead master Edward’s memory ; 
at my cousin William Thompson’s. 

f. 

Even when nouns are connected by and or or, the possessive 
sign 4s sometimes added only to the last of them : thus, 

^God and Nature’s hand; 

^ a fortnight or three weeks’ possession. 

139 . There are certain uses of the noun (or pronoun) which 
represent another case, one which was formerly distinguished in 
English by a ditference of form from the nominative, possessive, 
and objective, atid which is still so distinguished in many lan- 
guages — the so-called dative case! It e^j&pyeases^ the relation 
i;^sually signified by to or for, as the poss^s^e expresses that 
signified by of. 

Thus, instead of saying, 

I sent a book to my friend, 
we may say, * 

, I sent my friend a book; 

instead of « ^ 

he made a coat for the man, 
we may say * * 

he made the Vnan a coat. 

Friend and man, in the latter phraJles, have really just as 
good a*right to be called ‘‘ datives ” as friend and man after to \ 
and for in the former phrases have to be called objectives.” 

,;]SSO. But ^ there are no words in English, even pronouns, 
which have for such dative uses a special form, diflferent from 
the objective, we word so used a dativ|b-objectivb, or ob- 
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jective of the istdibbot dMi^guiflli the other;, when 

necessary, as the AOO08ATrvB-oarBonvBJ& objective of the* Oi- 
^CT OBJECT. (See l^ntax, 36$ etc.) 3 

141# Nouns hare no distinction (^ per^im (01) :^that is 
to say, a noun ^used as subject takes the verb always* in 
the same person, the third, even thcmgh used by the 
speaker about himself, or in addressing another : thus, 

the subscriber gives notice; is yoiii; honour wefll 

But we often call to a person or thing, addressing it by its 
name : os, 

' j * 

0 God! ye stars! see here, my friend; 
what do you mean, you blockhead ? 

Some languages have for this use a special form, which is 
called the ** vocative^ case ; we use the subjective or noDg.mative 
case ; and we may distinjguish it, when thus used, as the nomi- 
native OP ADDRESS, or the VOCATIVE-NOMINATIVE — 01 simply 
VOCATIVE. 


A vocative is never a member of a sentence ; it forms no part of either sub- 
ject or predicate, but stands by i+self, like an interjection. But it may have 
the same words, or phrases, or even clauses, added to it that the other cases 
have, by way of lim/ atim or description. Tlius; for example : 

* Uti[/our Grace of York, 'set forward! 

^ Sofolto I 0 my more than flithar I 

Our FaUiar which art in heaven. 


EXAMPLES OF DECLENSION. 

142. Examples of the complete intlcctioh, or declension, 
of an English noun, are, then, as follows : 

Sing. PL Sing. Pl. Sing. PL 

ve**^*^ { cat ca& drets dresses man men 


cais’ 


dress’s dresses’ 


man’s men’s 


OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH USED AS NOUNS, wf 

143. Words that ape>not properly nouns, also combina- 
tions of words, even phrases and sentenjes (clauses),’ iire 
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soioetii}^ used in Bmtmoea witih the Talue of, nouns. 
They era then usually laid to be used sxjB8TANMy;ELY, or as 
substantives (36). I , 

144k Adjectives arefespeektlly often ngfed substantively. 
Thus: 

a. Some adjectives ai'e used with the vcdue of an abstract 
'‘noun in the singular, meaning whic|i is so and so/ or the 
like: thus, 


avoid the wrong and choose the right; 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

So also, 

/ sit on my le>ft; a breeze from the north; 
we judge the future by the past; 

he was in the thickest of tfle fight; 

and so 6n. ’ ^ 


b. Almost any adjective may be used as a plural noun, signi- 
fying the pe»jsons in general that have the oilaracter described by 
the adjective : thus, 


give io the poor; the virtubus alone are happy; 
how sleep the brave! the dead are moite tfdan the living; 
sweets to the sweet. V) 

c. Many adjectives are used as nouns, eith^in tlie singular 
or in the plural, to signify a person ox thing such as would be 
described by the adjective. 

So, especially, Su adjective that mean/ belonging to a certain 
country, ^ race, or sect,* or party -thus, * 


an American, the Ameriqsns, a Greek, a Lutheran, 
t a^Stoio, the Asiatics, Medes and Persians. 

An adjective of country or race also^ignifiee the language of 
th^ifeountry or race : thus, 

the Englisfi is our mothtr*tongue ; 

•ay ff Iff Frenoh ; He reads Chinese. 
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Other examples are : 

^ a vobto, the noUes, a brave tudhm wuttior^, 

;the ancients, blacks end whites, goods |nd chattels, his betters, 
« , an ^der. I 

, But most ai^ectives of nation ending in a sibilant sound (i or t ot th) are need 
as nouns dignifying persons iii the plural only, and form compounds with men 
in the singular ; thus, ’ ^ 

in jEnglishman, Hie Englifli ; a Dutchman, the Dutch. 

Unlike the first two classes, these often form plurals (excepting the litthj sub- 
class last mentioned) like nouns ; and it may be a question whether we should 
not consider them as adjectives converted into derivative noutis, rather than as 
adjectives used substantively. # * 

145 . Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions with the 
value of nouns : thus, 

since thjen, from lienee, from abroad. 

(See 322.) . 

146 . TLo infinitive of a verb is really a verbal noun, and all 
its constructions are to be explained as such. (See Chapter 
XV.) 

147 . A sentence, containing a subject and predicate of its 

own, is often used with the value of a noun in another sentence : 
thus, \J 

whatvhe doesu well done; they taw that he wat ill. 

(See 423.) 

148 . A word of any kind may be used as a noun, when we 

mean by it ‘itlie word so and so, with the meaning that belongs 
to it ’ : thus, • • 

loved is a verb; thul^ is a derivative adve^; 
he promised without an if or a hut: 
when I was young— ah! woful when ! 

Names of letters sind^figures and so on are like th^e. 

Sometimes a phram or clause composed of*more than one word is 
the same way : thus, ^ • 

I the taddesi cf %«mi^a arc ** If might haue been ” ; 

^ I a bitter end perplexed “What ahall fMe9» 
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ESmJkES TO CHAPTEB V. 

PABSiSrO. 

We are now ready to begin to parse, as it is called, a part of the 
words — namely, the nouns — in our illustrative sentences and exer- 
cises^ 

To parse a word is to give a complete account of it, as it stands in 
the sentence of W’hich it forms a part. 

This accoun^X^^ description, or definition) includes three parts : — 

A. What KIND of word it is. This implies telling : 

1. What part of sjieech it is ; 

To which of the various classes and sub-classes into which 
that part of speech is divided it belongs. 

The distinctions of the parts of speech, with the Atosons for them, are given 
in the second chapter ; tlie classes etc. are given under each part of speech. 

B. What ifi its grammatical form. This implies telling : 

1. Whether it is simple, or derivative, or lOompound ; 

2, If it is ap inflected word, what is its form as such : that ia, of 
what number, case, person, tense, mode, or degree it is. And, in 
connection -with this, the word should be more or less fully in- 
flected, to show what its various inflectional ^orpis are. 

As was pointed out at the end of fourth chapter 44), the first of these 
heads — the question of derivative, compound, etc. — he omitted or de- 
ferred at the teacher's discretion. 

C. What is its construction : that is,’ what part it plays in the 

sentence to which it belongs, in what way it is combined with other 
words to make up*^ the sentence. ^ 

fjonsiruction means * building togetheir’ ; the sentence is thought of as a 
structure or 'building/ as something built up by joining in a proper manner 
its various parts, the parts of speech tinat compose it. 

The\arious constructions of any part llpeech are 4ihe various 
ways in '^hich it admits of being combine^l or put together with other 

of 8]^ch in making sentences. We have explained in the second 
and third cha|iters all t^e most usual constructions of the diflferent 
parts of speech ; and Jibe rest will be pointed out lat^, in the Syntax. 
Uto constme^ns «f tlie noun noticed were these : a subject of verb ; 
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h object of verb ; c. obffect of preposition ; predicate txcm ; «i po«^ 
Hcssive qualifying another noun. Any oth^ than these are compara^ 
^"'r^vely rare. • 

^hore are various styles Sf parsing : a fuller styA, when every deU^ givsea 
about the svord parsed, with the reason everyt^^ ; and a briefer, in which 
only the matters of most importance are mentioned, and the reasons omitted. 
The teacher must determine at anytime which style shah be expected. He 
will naturally begin witli the fuller, and pass gradually to the briefer when the 
other becomes a mere buidensome repetition of things well understood and 
familiar. * 

My brother laid the paintings on John’s writing-desk* 

The first thing t<i be done here, as always, ia to divide the sen- 
tence into subject and predicate#^ by a line diawn down between 
the two, if written ; and then to point out the bare subject and the 
hare pi-edicate — by undferscoring them, if written : thus, 

My brother I laid the paintings on John’s writing-desk. 

Then, on either side tlie line, the word underscored ig to be the 
first one token up and parsed, since the rest are mere adjuncts or 
([ualifiers to that one. And, in general, a word qualified by ony 
other is to be parsed before tlmt other. 77iis is a ruU of highest 
im.pnrtan/:e, ^ 

We begin, then, brother : ^ 

Brother is a because it is the name of something (namely, 
the name of a living being) ; a common noun, because it belongs 
alike to every individual ^f a class ; a gender-noun, because it im- 
j>lies a distincrion of sex ; masculine, because it denotes only a mole 
being (tbe correspouding^feminine being sister) ; — it is a simple 
noun, because it cannot be tak^ apart ii^o simpler English ele- 
ments ; singular, because it means V)nly one of its class ; it is in- 
flected thus : brother, brother’s, beothers, brothers’ ; it is in the 
nominative case, hecaiwe it is the subject of the sentence, the svbject- 
nominative^of the verb lalM. 

Of my, we only need to Hy here tjmt^t is an adjectfv^ qualify- 
ing brother, , *• 

Of laid, again, we say only that it is a vtftb, the bare predicate of 
the sentence, to 
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The upm pajfitliigfi we eotnpktefy, but m a briefer 
form: 

Piitifingt is a uouu, ji commoa noun, a deiivafciir© Irom the verb 
paint (as signifying sometl^g painted ) ; of the plural number 
(because it denotes more, .than oib of the tbi^ denoted bjr painting), 
and in the objective case, the ohjecb of the verb talcl, being added 
to the verkto 

is on adjective word called an article (52), qualifying 
paintings^ o 

Writing-desk is a common noun ; it is compound, being made 
up of writing and desk (meanii^, desk for writing on') ; it is 
in the objective case singular, object of the preposition on, being 
joined by the preposition to the verb' laid, ijq 9r^to to show u^ere 
the books were laid. 

Ibtn^s is a simple proper nditn (because used to distinguish a 
certain individual from others of his class), masculine, in the geni- 
tive case singular ; and it qualifies writing%e^, being added to it 
to show whose writing-desk is, meant 
Of on,' finally, we need only say that it is a preposition, joining 
its object \yriting-de$k to the verb laid. 


BXEB€iaES FOB PRACTICE IN PARSING NOUNS. 

For practice in paisliig, classes may be made lo turn back to ilie exercises 
already given under the preceding chapters; or th(iV,T^iay bo directed to tlie 
various illustrative sentences in the text ; or to sent&ies mode by t^e teacher 
or pupils and written out upon the board ; or to sjtotenpes selectted by the 
teacher and written in the same way ; or to passages in^e Readers or other 
text-books which the class is uamg — anything to make variety in the exercise, 
and rid it of a mechanical character. 

A few additional examples are here given ; m98tly such as illustrate special 
and exceptional points. 

t; "fr 

tX. Misceffaneous examples. 

The chambers of sickness distreca are mostly peopled with 
the v^tbiims bf intemperance and eloth. ^ # 

1 have ]^aght live yoke of oiten. 

These people, however tfatten, are still mem 
o lilore thaa(> hundred childr^’s children rode on his knee. 

Cool shades and deWs are round my way. 

In this phwse ran*Caissius' dag^r throng 
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Someihixig more tlum fortune joine<| your loves. 

His brother pirate’s hand he ^vrong; 

The vile alone are vain ; the great !We proud* 

Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 

O flight and dariness ! ye are wondrous strong. 

He strode haugfitily into the thlckAt of the group. 
^From gold to gray, our wild sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon. 

A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose. 

He giveth his beloved sleep. 

Jove but laughs at lovers’ perjury. 

They bring down my gray hairs with sorrowi to the grave. * 
Heaven from all creatures hide^ the book of Fate. 

They shook ^he depths of the desert gloopi 
With their hymns of lofty cheer* 
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CHAPTER Vlf. 

PRONOUNS. 

1^. A pronoun, as we havetseen (88), is a kind of sub- 
stitute for a noun. 

A pronoun does not precisely name anything ; but it 
points to or points out some person or thing that has been 
named J^ore, or that is shown by a gesture, or that is 
defined by its relation to something else that is named. 
Thus, if I say 

' V 

is my father; did you wish to see him? 

I use my instead of my own name, and you instead of that of 
the person ^o whom I speak ; having mentioned my father, I do 
not repeat the name, but use him instead ; and this describes 
plainly enough the person whom 1 take hold of, or toward whom 
I make some gesture, or who is the only one near me. 

150 . The pronouns have then, in gen6^, the same uses 
that nouns have in making sentences. ^ 

But pronouns differ from nouns in this respect — that they are 
almost never qualified by attributive adjectives : that is, by ad- 
jectives placed before them and directly ^ualifyingHhem (874). 
Thus, for example, we say 

I a man, . hqt not a he ; 

these men, bu^; not ^ese we ; 

I good men, but not good they; 

and so on 

Some of^the words use(l as pronouns are used also as adjec- 
qualifying a noun that is expressed, instead of standing for 
one that is omitted ; thils, either 

' thit t» myilifilker, or this man i* my ftither. 
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CUISSBS Ot PRONOUNS. 

f Tills distinction betwnen th« (mbsEtaatlFe luul thi adj?etiT6 vidne of the «8fn& 
word, or between its use as pronoun and ^ pronominal adjective, shoufd 
pjways be clearty and accurately made» 

* 153 . Pronoans b^e also the same inflection as i^ns : 
namely, for nambe]*and case. And some of them, as has 
been pointed out above, have for the objective case a spe- 
cial form, difi'went fiom the nominative. , 

One class of pronouns, thfe personal, make a distinction 
of PERSON (61j ; and one of these makes also, in the singu- 
lar number, a distinction of gender (115). 

152 . The pronouns ard divided into four classes : 

1. personal pronouns;^ 

2. demonstrative pronouns ; 

3. interrogative pronouns; ^ 

4. relative or conjunctive pronouns. 

And there is besides another class, to which the^^name of 
pronoun less properly belongs, and which are called 

5. indefinite pronouns. 

There are so ppnouns of each class that we mention and 
describe* them all as is not the ease with any other part of 
speech. „ > 

1. F£BSONAI« FItONOUNS. 

t 

153 . The lElteONAL pronouns are so called because they 

especially mark differences of person (61) f tliat is, they 
distinguish ‘the pemon speakfng, or th» first person, from 
the person spoken to, or the sec6nd* person, and the person 
spoken of, or the third ‘person.* ^ 

154 . TKe inflection of these pronouns is very iiregular: thus, 
the plurals are quite difiermt woids &001 the singulais ; and the 
possessives usually have doable forms, and are net made lili^ 
those of nouns ; and both possessive and o\j6f tive are sometimes 
quite different words from the nominative. * • 
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155. The pix>noui& of the first and second persons, with 
all their forms, are these : 

First Person. ^/Second Person. 

Bing. PL Bing. PL 

• Kom. I wl thou ye, you 

Po 98 . my, mine our, ours thy, thine your^ yours 

me us thee you 

156. The plural forms of the first personal pronoun signify 
the speaker himself, together with the person or ^yersons spoken 
to, or with others — any set or group or company of whom the 
speaker is one : thus, 

we [human beings] have speech, and they [other animals] 

have not; 

we [Americans] live in the western hemisphere ; 

we [I with my companions] took a long walk together ; 

we [you and I] see each other. 

So the plural of the second person signifies either a number 
of persons addressed, or one or more such along with others who 
are regarded as belonging in one company with them : thus, 

you [whom I speak to] must lieten/to me; 

you [Germans] ure a nation of lolars. 

157. In certain styles, we, our, oun, ue are used by R Single speaker of him- 
self. So, especially by a sove.eign : ns, 

We, Victoria, Queen of Ene lend ; 

also by a writer, aij editor or contribntor to a j^riodical, who spealca as if he 
represented the whole >)Ody of people yoncemed in editing or contributing to 
the publication for which Le writes. *' " 

158- The pronoun of t|ie second person singular, thou 
etc., ^is no longer used by us (as* it was used in former 
times) when ordinarily speaking to one anothii>r; but it 
is left for certain higher and mbre solemn or more im- 
'^sioned uses, especially in prayer and in poetry. Thus, 

0 thiMi to whom all oreaturos bow, 

How^mlghty Is thy nama! 
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And thou too, whom'er thOu aft, 

That readeat this brief psalm. 

« 

Tbe plural nominative fonn ye (formerly the only t^mina-' 
tive caae) we use in much the same way : thus, 

0 

0 night and darkness, ye are wondrous strong! 

0 ye hard hearts, ye cruel men of Rome! 

And you, formerly objective only, has become the common 
pronoiyi of address, both nominative and objective, and 
whether we speak to one person or to more than ona Be- 
ing properly a plural progoun, you takes, when subject, the 
verb in the plural, even though only one person is ad- 
dressed: thus, • • 

you are and you were; 'never you is and you was. 

Thou and ye (or you) are often, like nouns (141), used^i the 
vocaMvCf in calling to persons or things addressed ; as in the 
(‘xamples given above. ^ 

159. The personal pronoun of the third person, the sub- 
stitute for the name of anything spoken of, distinguishes 
not only number and case, but, in the singular, gender also. 

That is to say, w<5 use one pronoun when the object re- 
ferred lo is male,, another when it is female, and another 
when it is of no sex, or when we make no account of its 
sex. The first I’orm ft called the masculike, because it 
stands for a Aasculine gender-noun (116) ; the second femi- 
nine, because it stanSs for g feminine gender-noun; the 
third NEUTER, because it stands .for* any noun that is * nei- 
ther ' masculine nor fe^jinine. • 

. 160. The complete^ declension, then, of this prondUn is 


follows : 

Mase. 

• 

Singular. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

• 

• 

Plural. 

• 

Nom, 

he 

she 

it 


they 

P0B8. 

hie 

her, hers 

its 

• 

their, theirs 

Obj. 

him 

her 



*them 
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By tho use of the first two forms of this pronoun in the 
singular, we make a distinction of sex : 

L In those creatures that have evident sex, or in which the 
difference of sex is an important matter^ and especially in human 
beings, men and women; and 

2. Somotimes in p^sonified objects — that is, in those whicli, 
though we know they arc not persons, we yet talk about as if 
they were so, as if they possessed ‘sex. Thus, we speak of the 
sun as he, and of the moon or the earth or a ship as she. 

162. On the other hand, even objects that have sox, as the 
lower animals, are usually or often denoted by it, their sex not 
being of account enough to be noticed. Or, in some cases, wo 
use he and she of them — as he of the dog, and she of the 
cat — without any particular reference to , their sex, but because 
their (Qualities in general appear to us in that way. And it is 
regularly used as corresponding pronoun to child, baby and 
other su(h^ words, because they are not gender-nouns, but imply 
an overlooking of the sex of the beings signified by them. 

163. It has a variety of special^ uses; some of the more im- 
portant of them are the foliowiiig . * 

a. It very often stands as^ subject of a verb instead of a phrase 
or clause which is the real subject, and whicji is then put after 
the verb : thus, 

I 

it is not difficult to die ; it is doubtful whether he will come ; 

It is to you that I s|v«ak; 

that is, 

%> » 

to die is not diflloult; ' Whether he will come Is doubtful; 
that I speak (that is* my speaking) is to you. 

* 

In such sentences, it is calletl the grammati^cal subject ; anfi^thc word or 
phrase is called the logical subject : that it?, ' the subject according to the 
real meaning or logic of the sentence.’ 

^ g 

b. It stands as iMFauitJONAn subject of a verb: that is to 
say^ not signifyinjg *any real subject, but helping the verb to 
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express m action or condition without reference t0 
.thus, 

it rilns; it was cold; it grew dark fast; 

* it will eoon slkike ten; Is It far to Londonl^ 

* it came to blows betweeii them. 

Sometimes also as impersonal object : thus, 

they Ssoted M ihrpugti the streets ; he lorded it over them. 

164. The words eelf (sin^.) and selves (plur.) are addefl to 
my, oup, thy, your, him, her, It, and them, fonning a class.of 
compound personal pronouns, which have two principal uses : 

a. To mark emphasis, cither alone or (more usually) alon^ 
with the simple pronoun : \hus, 

I myself or me myself; none but Jierself. 

And these compounds have so assunied the character of emphatic personal 
pronouns that rd|telf and thyself are occasionally found, witliout any preceding 
I and thou, as subjects of the verb in the first and second person : thusr 

myself am Nsples; ihyself art God. 

b. As the REFLEXIVE object of a verb : that is, an^ object de- 
noting the same person or thing with the subject (see 806) : 
thus, 

I dress myself; they saw themselves deceived ; 
you wilf hurt yourself, or yourselves. 

Ourselt and yoursalf denote a single person ; ourtalvat and yaursaivas, more 

than one. 

But tlie simple pronoun is also sometimes used reflexively : thus, 

*ha laid him down. 

165. The* possessive cases of these pronouns may also be 

regarded as possessive adjectives, and will be treated of as such 
below ( 206 ). ^ • 

3. DEM»N8TKA«CTi; PB0N01TN8. 

■ 166. 3^0 DE^ONST^m? 

this and thaL * 

in the singular number, and 

these and those, 
the corresponding plurals. 
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I ' 

All these \rords are used both as nominative and as 
objective cases, and they have no possessive. 

Demomirative means ‘pointing out, ^ojving, directing atten- 
tion to ’ anything. * 

t t 

167. This and these are used to mean something nearer ; 
that and those, something further off. 

t)iat and those are aJso much u^d, instead of it and they, as 
antecedents (176) of a relative pronoun : thus, we say 

h e whom you saw ; 

hut 

^ that (not it) whbh you saw. 

They are used, too, in place of a noun which would have to he 
repeated along with a phrase describing it : thus, 

my horse and that (not it) of my neighbour 
home-made articles and those (not they) from abroad. 

168. These words, along with yon and yonder, have the value 
also of “ demonstrative adjectives/' qualifying a following noun : 
see below, 208. 

« 

Kespecting here and there, used iu coixipositioD with prepositions in tiie sense 
of ‘ this * and * that’ or * it’ — as in ^ * 

herewith, therein, thereof, etc.— 

sec below, 314. 


3. IKTEBKOGAXlVi: Fl^ONOimS. 

169. The INTE^OGATIVE (that is, ‘ inquirilig, question- 
asking ') pronouns are 

who, what, w^tch, and whether. 

Thdr office is to ask a Viuesticaiy or make an inter- 
rc^atfve sentence (54) ; and their u^al place is [is near as 
possible to the beginning of the sentence : thus, 

w^o comes here? what does he wanli? 
with whose" permission did he leave home? 
whiolv, oTus does he seek? 
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170. Who is used, without any change of form, both as 
singular and as pliual : thus, either 

* who wa j'*here? or who ware here? 

It has, however, like the personal |)roiLOuns, three case- 
forms : 

nominative, who; possessive, whose; objective, whom.* 

• * 

The others have no forms of declension, and. are used only 
as nominatives and objectives ; which is either singidar or 
plural ; what and whether are only singular. 

Whether is now used at all, l>eing an old-fa^oned word for 'which 

one of two ' : thus, ^ ^ 

whelhftr is greater, l^e gif! or the elter? 

171. Between who*and what we make a distinction different 
from that which we make anywhere else in the language : who 
(with whose and whom) is used of persons, human beings ; what 
is used of everything else, whether living creatures oitinanimate 
tilings. 

172. Which differs from both who and what in being 
SELKCTIVE: that* is, ^it implies a certain known number or 
body qf individuals, from among whom the right one is to 
be selected or picked out ^ 

Thus, if we say 

*who did it? 

• what did it? 

we do not appear to know anything aboutHlie actor ; but 

which (yd it? 

jiiildies that we know certain persons or things, of which toe or 
another must have been the actor. , 

Which is used both of persons an& of things^ 

173. Who and its cases ore pronouns oxdy ; what and which 
are also ** interrogative adjectives’* : see 20^. « 
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Wlw and wliit (with other interrogative words) are nsed in an exclamatory 
sense : see Ohap* XVI. 481* 

Where, in composition with prepositions, is often used, especially in anti-* 
quated and solemn style, in the sense of whel; see 8914. • ' 

* 

. 4. RBI.ATirB'OB CIOKJIJI(0«ITB*rBONOiniB> 

174. The demonstrative pronoun 

• that. 

and the interrogative pronouns 

who^ what, and which, 

are used in a way which is called "relative”; and, 
when 80 used, they are known as relative or conjunctive 
pronouns. 

175. A relative refers or relates (hence its name) to 
another noun or pronoun in the same sentence ; and that 
other, as it generally stands first, is called the antecedent 
(' one going before, predecessor *) of the relative. 

But this " relation ” is of a peculiar kind. The relative 
pronoun introduces a separate sentence or "clause” (416), 
having a subject and predicate of its owm, and joins tliat 
clause on to the antecedent in the way of a description or 
limitation of it. 

The relative may be either the subject or object of a verb, or 
the object of a preposition, or a qualifying genitive or possessive. 

Thus, in , , 

the man, who waa^aick ie now well, « 

f , 

the assertion is that a certain man is well, and he is described as 
having been sick by the clause who was sick, where the relative 
who is subject, relating to man as antece^nt, and was sick is pred- 
icate. So'also in • 

f 

* the gift which you ask shairbe bestowed, 
he in whom, we trust will not flail us, 

the boy whose knife was lost has bought another, 
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gift and he and boy are the antoeedenta^ and are deecxibed by 

}>he claused which you ask, and in whom we truat, and whose knife 
was lost. ^ 

Any Avord or phrase desciibing or limiting a noon may be thus turned into a 
descriptive clause by help of a relative proiiouu ^viug the uoua as its ante- 
cedent Thus, • 

. , a flood man 

18 the same as 


and 

IS the same as 


‘ a man who la flood; 

thia modeaiiy blushing girl 

this girl that blushes modeatfy^ 


It is because the relative thus acts like a conjunction, by joining on a clause 
to the word which the clause describes, that it is also called a conjunctive ” 
pronoun. • 


176. The relatives have their value as such, therefore, only 
in what are called “ complex^sentences ” (CJIhap. XIV.) : that 
is, in such as ai’e nijde up of Iwo or more simple sentences, 
combined either by these pronouns or by conjunctions i»to one 
whole. 


Tile mode of use of these pronouns as relatives is somewhat different from 
their use as demonstratives and interrogatives, and has to be explainSd over again. 

177. The relative pronoun, when its antecedent is a pronoun 
oi‘ tlie first or of the second ^person, shares, as it were, the per- 
son of its anteeddenji, and, if used as subject, takes the verb in 
tho corresponding person : thus, • 

I, who am your friend, tell you so; 

To thee, who h%8>t thy dwelling here on earth* 

And in like manner after a vocative : thus, 

Dark anthracite, *that reddenest on hearth I 
178r Who, when relative^ just jis \fhen interrogative, is 
used only of persons, and is bjth singular and plural. It 
has the possessive whose and the objective whom. 

For exdJhiple ; ^ 

the man who was [or the men wh\> were] recently with^^ 
whose character we respected,, whom 3e loved, a^ 
with whom we shared joys and socrows^ haa [or have] 
been taken ffom us. * • « 
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17d. When not persons, but othe^ creatures or things, 
are nieant> the corresponding relative is which (not what, as 
in interrogative use). ^ 

Thus, 

. we have th^ letter which he i&rote ut; 

branches which hang from the tree. 

Whose is often used as the possessive of which : thus, 
a tale whose lightest word, etc. ; 
brown groves whose shadow, etc.: 
hut many disapprove tliis in present use, and think it proper to^ 
say only of which instead. 

Which, now used only, of things, in old times applied to persons also : thus, 

Our Father which ert in heaven, etc. 

In old English, aisd rarely even now, the which Js used instead of shn]}le 
which : f.4r example, 

’T wee a foolith quest, 

The which to gain and keep, he secrifioed all real 

ISa That is a very general relative ; it may be used 
instead of either who or which, refeming both to j)ersons 
and to things, and to one or to more than one. For ex- 
ample : * 

I the head that wears a crown ; 

\ one of the best men that ever lived ; 
wake! all ye that sleep; 
reptnt the evil that you have done. 

But that as relative does not follow , a preposition. We say 
only the man of whom, the towr Jrom which, and po on ; not 
of that or from that. 

Yet, if the relative object ef a preposition stands apart from 
it, before the verb (323), either that or the other relatives may 
be used : thus, either • 

^ i, the book that I told you of, 

Or 0 I 

I the bbbk which I told you of; 
hut only } • 

I the cook of which I told yo«4 
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Sorao authorities hold that who nod whleh are to he ne^ sm eo^OrdiDatiiig or 
simply descriptive 4 * 0 lativee, hut thif as limiting or reetriotive (191) i thus, 

this eoldieri %irHo wee recently wounded ; cloude, which etehodiet of vepeur; 
hot ff 

the eoldiere that we<% wounded were left; a cloud that lay near the hoi^zoe; 

and so on. But the usage by no meafis requires'such a distinction, 

181. What dyfers from the other lelatives, in that it 
does not have an antecedent actually expressed in* the 
sentence, but itself imj)Ues both antecedent and relative, 
or is equivalent to that which (that demonstrative and 
which relative). It is not used of persons. Thus : 

what he says is true ; I saw what he was doing ; 

he understands of what (t. e. that of which) ^ou were speaking. 

In older English, that was often used in the same way : thus, 

throw ua that you hose about you ; do that is righteouiL 

A word that combines thus the office of aiitecedefit and 
relative is usually (and conveniently and properly enough) 
called a compound BELAmE. • * ; 

182. But who and which often have the same compound 
Teliiti\'e value (chiefly in (Tbjectivc clauses, or such as are 
the objects of wrbj or prepositions : see 434) ; and, when 
usL*d i 4 this way, which regains the special selective mean- 
ing whicli belongs to it as inten’ogative (172). 

For example : ^ 

\ we well know ^ho did it, and whose fault it was, and whom 
; people blame for it, wid which of them mostPdeserves blame. 

18 3. the implied antbeedont is ^ a more indefinite or 
undetermined character, meaning *any one, any thing, any one 
of thorn, ’ we use the com|)Ound8 wlioever, whatever, whichever — 
•less often,, whosoever, elei ; and, in old style, whoso: thus, 

] whoever did ft ought to be ashamed; 

:he will give you whichever ^ou wantyi 
Ithey overthrow whatever opposes them. 

These words are called indefinite relatives. • 
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ISNI. Tlie simple telative pronoan whea object of a 
verb, or of a preposition following a verb* is very often omitted,, 
the descriptive clause being tlius left without any introducing 

word: thus, * , 

the man' we saw fiere is goiiS»; 

the horse he rode on was lame; 

instead of the man that (or whom) we saw, the horse that (or 
which) he rode on, etc. 

In older English, and sometimes stUl in antiquated or solemn style and in 
poetry, thsi as relative subject is also omitted : thus, 

I Have a grief admits no ours ; 

Tit ditiancs lenda enchantment to the view. 

185. The adverbs Cvhen, where, wheir^e, why, whither, how, related with who 
and what, are used in a relative sense almost .is if they were cases of these words, 
or equivalent to what and which mth prepositions^ and they have the same 
double \alue, as simple and as compound relatives — except how, which is only 
compound. Thus, , 

r u eeo the plaoe where I™* in which) he atandt; 

^ott tee where in what place) he elands. 

And the same thing is true of the compounds of where with prepositions ; thus, 
wherewith, whereby, wherein, and so on (3^4). 

186. The conjunction as is sometimes used, especially after such, with the 
value of a relative pronoun : thus, . 

41 love eveh at love me; < 

euoh at meaning here the same os ttioae who. 

This is a contracted or shorter expression for such persons as those are who, etc. 
187* By a yet nibre remarkable contraction,^ but is occasionally used after 
a negative verb as a kmd of negative relative, equivalent to tkit not: thus, 

t 

there is not a men here but knows H; 

that is, *aman that does dot know it* ^ It is a contraction for V'«i a men but 

OAO who knows. 

5. IKDEFIkWe FB0K017K8. 

18 & It is usual to put into a class Edgetber, imdcD the name 
of iNDEFiNiTia pronouns, certain woixls which, either by their 
fierivation of by the way in which they are used, have a like- 
ness to pronouns. , Most of them are used as adjectives also 
(21 1) ; and they»in%ct occupy a kind of intermediate position 
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between real pronouns on the one hand, and, nouns and adject 
tives on the other. 

.). 89 . To this class 'telong : 

The distributives 630 *^ 1 , eitfieifi and neit^i. , 

The words of number and quantity some, any, many, few, atl, 
both, one IMIM and naught/ 

The compounds of some, any, every, and no, with one, thifig, 
and body; as something/anyone, nobody; also somewhat. 

The comparatives such, jtflmr. 

Of these words, only one and other have plural forms, ones and others; and - 
they only rarely or never (except one and other and the compounds of one, 
thing, and body) foim a genitive cose. 

Each other and one another are pronoun -phrases, havlig a iiEClPBOCA^ or 
* mutual ’ sense, and now used as if siniple-pronouns. By origin, 


for example, is really 
and 


Wond of one another, 
one fond of another, 
they love each other 


IS 

they love, each (of them the) other, 


each being in apposition (378) with tlgty: and so on. 


EXEBCISES TO CHAPTER VL 

• « 

ON PRONOUNS. 

In parsing a pronoun, yifk have first to tell to wliich of the five 
classes -^^gpdhal, demonstrative, ftiterrogativdj relative, or indefinite 
— it belongs. Then, if it is personal dr relative, its person must be 
defined ; if of the third person singnlrf, its gender. 

, If it is a smiple relative, ijs antecedent is to be pointed out f if a 
compound relative, the equivalent antecedent and simple r^tive are 
to be given. • ^ 

If it is inflected, the declension is to be gjvp, and Ihe case and^ 
number are to be d^ned. 

The constructions of a pronoun are the same with^^hose of a noun: 
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(' 

example of parting pronouns. 

These are the men, some of whom visited us yesterday. 

We first divide the sentence into its two cjjiuses (or the two mijior 
sentences of which it is made up), and point out the bare subject and 
predicate of each. If wi^itten, the clause contSuining the relative may 
be put under the othe*r, and in such a way that the relative comes di- 
rectly beneath its antecedent ; and then the two latter moy be joined 
by'^a bracket, to signify that their^ relation is what binds the two 
clauses together into one sentence. Thus : 

These I are the men ) 

some of whom i I visited us yesterday. 

It will be pointed out later, in the Syntax (Chap. XIV.), that such a sen- 
tence as tliis is called complex,” aud that the clause containing the relativ^e is 
called an ** adjective clause,” because itf'describes tlie noun men. 

In parsing, we take up the words in the same order os hitherto. 

Thrne is a demonstrative pronoun, in the plural number (sing, this, 
pi. these), and nominative case, being the subject of the sentence, or 
subject-nominative of the verb are. 

Tlie rest of the words in the first or main clause are passed over here, as they 
are like words already parsed (at the end of the preceding chapter). 

Some is an indefinite pronoun (ornumber or quantity) ; it is unin- 
fiected, but has here the value of a plural, since it signifies more than 
one man, and of a noininatiye ca.«e, because it is the subject of the 
sentence, or subject-nominative of the verb visited. 

Whom is a relative pronoun, haring for its antecedent men, and 
.joining to men the descriptive clause son.e of whom visited us yes- 
terday, in oitler to show what men are meant. It is^/jf the thinl per- 
son, and pluralf because its antecedent mep is so ; and in the objective 
case, because it is the object of th<g preposition of, beii^ joined by of 
to some, in order to ahow^what the persons signified b^ ^wme are a 
part of. ^ 

Of^ihould be nest described, and then visited, in the same u|ittiner ae before 
(p. 6fi); and then we take up ui. 

Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person, inflected thus: I, my 
^br mine (eta: 166 ); it is in the plural number, aud in the objective 
case, because it is the <lirect object of the verb visited, being added to 
the verb to 8hoWj,«?&»m,the persons referred to visited. 



Yesterday is an advsxb, qiialif)ri&g verb vtsitad^bdbaf added to 
it to sliow the tvm of viaitbg. 

.J[f we have* a relative jironoun belonging not to the subject btit to 
the predicate of the clai^ in which it oocuis, we must arrange the 
clause BO hs to put the Relative into the usnayplace of such a member 
of the sentence, whatever it may be. Thus, in the eaquessiona * 

the man whom we saw, the book which he was tatkhig 

we must change the order of the^relative clauses to 

we saw whom, he was talking of which* 

This makes the clauses seem strange and unnatural, because in oun 
ways of speaking we always pht the relative at or near the head of its 
clause ; but the rearrangtiment is important, in order to help the 
scholar to realize what part the relative, notwith^nding its position, 
really bears in the making-up of the sentence. Then we still put the 
relative just beneath its*antecedent ; thus, ^ 

the man) 1 is gone I I found the book) 

we I saw whom.) he I was talking of which.) 

• 

In order to make this arrangement, a compound relative has to be 
taken a{)art into the antecedent ^ud simple relative which would have 
the same value; and then, after the two are connected by the bracket, 
the word which they represent may be written beside them ; thus, the 
sentenctf • 

1 cannot imagine what you are talking about 

would be rearranged in manner : 

• I 1 cannot imagine that ) 
you I ar« talking about which i % 

In (Chapter XIV.), wf shall learn enotber and briefer way of 

treating a compound relative clause : calUilg it*namely , a substantive clause/' 
and (in an example like that given here) bself the object of the verb. 

fiXERClSES FOR PRACTICE IN PARSING PRONOUNS. 

• • 

For practice in parsing the pronouns, especially the personal pronoun% ^ 
their simpler construetions, the exercises to C!hap^r 11. (pp. 21-23) may be 
sorted to. The additkmal sentences here given Dlustre^ eapedaUy the relatives!, 
and the more exceptional uses of the other pronouns.* ^ • 

- Q 
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X MiM0ifAAMU« ExamiitAiw 

The Bun seemed 8hoz;a of hiM beami. 

Eiurth with her thomamd voices praises God. 

The ibrest’s leapiiig panther shail jieldk'his spotted hide. 

Jura answers, tlppoi^h her mistj shrpud, 

* Back to the joyoos Alps, who call to her aloud. 

Here folly still his votaries inthralls. 

The fur which warms a monarch warmed a bear. 

We were not bom to sue. * 

It was told the king of Egypt t)mt the people fled. 

To him it mattered little whidl%f the two parties triumphed. 
Who hath redness of eyes ? 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? 

I that speak to thee am he. 

His praise is loot who waits till all commend. 

All that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike the inevitable hoof. 

He that would honour win must not fear dying. 

1 could a tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy 
sonL ^ 

He that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

Few shall part where many meet 
By others’ faults wise men correU their own. 

Some are happy while others are miserable. . 

Some of his skill he taught to me. 

The many rend the skies Vith loud applause. 

Hone but the brave deserves the fair. 

Neither has anything he calls his own. 

In this ’t is God directs, in that ’t is man. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, '* 

Which says I must not stkiy. 

Cl 

’Tis I^rovidence alone" secures 
'i- In every change both mine and yours. 

Few and short were^^ths prayi^ we said. 

Whtbo sheddeth man’s blood, by man. shall his bloo(l[^ be shed. 
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’ €HAPTER VII. 

ADJBC5TIVBS. 

190. An adjective, as vs^e saw in the chapter on the 
parts of speech (87 -S9), is||^ word used to qualify a noun. 
It is a descriptive word, pointing out some quality or con- * 
(iition or action or relatlbn, or the like, as belonging to 
the object signified by the nom it qualifies^ For example : 

good man; fast horse; 

red ribbonf quiet sea; 

jumping frog; whipped dog; 

this book; yonder tree. 

191. The adjective added to a noun does not directly assert 
anything to belong to what the noun expresses. That can only 
he done by means of a verb : thus, 

the man is^goyod ; the horae ia fast; 

• the ribbon ia red; and so on. 

The adjective merely mentions the quality, etc., either imply- 
ing that the quality might be asserted, or limitmg the noun to 
those objects oi^which the quality might be asserted. 

The adjective is sometiiDes a%iore important and sometimA a less important 
addition to the and member of th% Sentence, l^we say^ for example, 

the brave eoldier wet woupided with a alter p eword, end his red blood . 
aowed«firom fhp ^ep out,*. 

the adjectives breve, eharp, red^and deep are simply d^riptive^r pi<9t)rial, 
and the sentence would mean essentially the same thing ir%e]pweii~omi^^ 
But if we say ^ ^ * 

breve eoldfere do not re* away; 
ebarp awerdi make deep c^ti; 
oaly vartobrafaa have rod blood ; , 

the amt a^eeUyefi dre of much more consequence ; s&oe€t is implied in ea^ 

G 2 
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t 

jCiMe if the desetibed qnhHty weiranttog, 0omethlxig4|i]|te dltoent woulfl 

he true. ' 

Aocortog tpj^ MCTamipJt&.MtLe,Jhe^ 

OT oo-OBln»-ATi»a on the one hand, and 

We di^'ihcltrcm is one that belongs properly to logic, and not to granunar. 

- 192 . Adjectives^ like notms ( 117 ), ire divided according 
to their form into simple, derivative, and compound. 

uSiMPLE adjectives are those which we cannot in our 
own language trace back to yel simpler words, from which 
they are seen to be derived. 

Examples of such are 

good, red, ^ round, 

kia^, ha^h, aincere. 

193 . Derivativi^ adjec tives come, by additions or other 
changes of form, from other words tfiat are in use in our 
language. 

Some of the commonest and most important classes of deriva- 
tive adjectives are as follows : 

^ Adjectives derive d from nq pns. bv a great v arietY of su f- 
fixes, and with a great variety of mean mgs ; ^hey signify resem- 
bling, pertaining to, possessing, characterized by, made of, free 
from, etc., etc., that which Is signified by the noun. Thus : 

with ly, fatherly,' homely, daily ; 

with fill, truthful, ’hateful,* useful; 

with out, odorous, mlaohievous, murderous ; 

with * brutal,' fatal, national; 

with jo, •despotic, Megraphio; ^ 

with able, marriageable, peaceable; 

with y, filthy, fiearfy, mfsty; 

with ish, childish, fbolish,c3Turkieh; 

with some, troublesome, toilsome; 

wit^ test, DsarloN, homeless, endless; 

with eti, ^IvoodlBfi, golden, sHken; 

with ed| V horned* laoketed, barefooted. 
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b. Adjectives derived from othei c adiectivea^: by fiafBxes de- 
no ting eapS^3Iy^^^^ ol degree, (includincf the soffit of 

cofiparison : $oe 77» 7^)« 7or example : 

‘Slith er, smafler, longer^ prettier; 

with ^tallest, strongest, oftUaet; 

with ish, bluish, roundish, youngish; 

with ly, weakly, cleanly, deadly; 

with some, wholeso/he, gladsome, wearisome. 

C. A^S^i ectives derived from verba . Theap. 

so-c alled participle s (238) : pr esen t pt ^ciple i n ing j as 

loving, giving, putting ; 

and the past particip le in ed, oj en, or withqpt any added suf- 
hx, as 

ifved, varied, "petted ; 
given, bitten, slain; 
sung, wound, fought. 

There is also the common verbal adjective in ablSi as 
lovable, disputable, distinguishable. 

Adj ectives derived from^other adjectives hj prefixes : as, 
with un, untrue, unfaithful, unending; 

witti in, inactive, incapable, impure; 

and others, much less numerous and regular : as, 
international, extraordinary, ante nuptia l, p ostdilti vial, preternah 
ural, subacid, superabundant, oo*eternal, malcontent. 

194 . C q^ound adjectivea *are made^by putting together 
two (rarely more) words that are* used independently in 
our language. 

The mosj; important classes of compound adjectives are tHese ; 
a. A combinatiol i of twd a<ljectives, tjjie former h^ifig usually^ 
the va lue of an s^yeyl^^ • 

fiewbdffi (that is, * newly bom *), |bll«fed, 
hifd^dotten, fresh-looking. * 
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. that 

limits it in a rariety of ways : thus, 

0 

lifidlike, mllk^whito, • kfiiee*high, 

A hamesick, i aoukatirring, w«tar*tig^kt. 

> ^C. A comb ination (k a noun with a precedi ng adjedti ve that 
qualifies it, an^"witiri5ra3^^ as, 

fburfooted, red-hai>*ed, low-tofied, 

aovon-hllled, dark-eyed, old-fashioned. 

This class, derivative and compound together, is an immense 
one, and all the time growing by^new formations. 

d. A combination of an adjective with a preceding a^erb : 
examples are ^ " " 

everlasting, never-dying, over-bold, 

under-bred, inbred, * foreordained. 

19S. From the whole body of adjectives — which, like 
nouns and verbs, are innumerable — we have to separate 
and treat by themselves certain special and limited classes : 
namely, peonomikal adjectives, or adjectives related with 
pronouns; adjectives of number, or KUMKKALS; and the 
ARTICLES. 

Apart from these special classes^ the general mass of adjectives miy be con- 
veniently called the 


.. ADJSCTTVES OF QUAXITY. 

196 . Adjectives do not have in English IJas they have 
in many other languages) any infl&tion, or vmation of 
form, to express difiSrences of number or case or "‘gender. 

The only exceptions are th^ pipnoieiual ja^djedives (208 ; or 
also ppnouns, 166) this and tha t, which with a plural noun arq 
changed to these and those; thus, ^ ' 

« this man, these men; 

t^at bookv those books, 

l^is is a relic of the iisHection of adjectives in ancient English, which was of 
the same sort as the inflection of nonns. 
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197. But (as we saw in the cbaptv m itdBedaoa* 77) 

many adjediTes have a change of form to mark the degree 
of. the quality tliey qignify as possessed by the object they 
describe, when compared with other ^bjcicts possessing 
same quality. * • . , , 

Thus, to say 

a long string ^ . 

simply implies the quality of length as belonging to the string 
spoken 'of; ♦ 

a longm* string 

implies that, of two strmgs compared, the one referred to ex^ 
ceeds the other in length ; 

the longest string 

implies that, among any number compared, the one so called 
excels all the I'est in length. • 

The word l ong er is said to be of the gomIAMTIVE de- 
gree, and the word igoafijilof the ^perlati aic degree 
(svp crlative means " surpassing * or ^ ') ; and then 

the simple adjective long, with reference to them, is said 
to be of the positive degre e. 

And# the variation of form of Jbhe adjective in this way 
is called its COMPARISON (because of the comparing of one 
thing with others whicji it implies). 

198. Tlio cqppwative degree strictly implies a comparison between two 
objects, the superlative between more than two. Yet we^sometimeB say, for 
example, longer than all the Ahera, thqpgh longer than either or than any of the 
others ^outd rfe better. And, on thebther hand, both in ordinary talk and in 
literature, it is very common to speak of one of two things as being the longest, 
although to say the longer is n^re aocurati and more approved. 

/ 199. What adjectiv-eg shall be thus compared dependsipartly 
on their meaning, since apme qualities or conditions.hardly ad- 
mit of a difference of degree : for exanlple, 

0 

equal, dead, aeoond, ydhrly, frenqlu 

But it depends much more on their forme 
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Hdst adjectiv«a of one syllable may be compixeil : ibus, 

short, dkorter, sfioi^; 

*!, Utter, c Sttsst; ^ 

* dry, drier, drhM;,^ 

C- . 

bul comparatively few of two syllables : examples are 


tincere, 

guilty, 

handsome, 

common, 


si floorer, 
abler, » 
guiltier, 
handsomer, 
commoner, 


sincerest; 
ablest; 
guiltiest; 
handsomest; 
commonest ; 


and of three syllables, almost none. 

200 . Adjectives which are iiot compared have their varia- 
tions of degree expressed by qualifying words, adverbs. And 
especially, the addition of more and most makes a kind of com- 
pound forms, or adjective phrases, which have the same meaning 
as the comparative and superlative degrees : thus, 

famous, more famous, most famous ; 

distant, more distant, most distant. 


Even adjectives which admit comparison often form phmses 

of this kind instead : thus, „ 

«- 

fit, more fit, most ht;- 

able, more able. most able; 

common, ^ more common, most common. 

And -where an o^iject is said to liave more of one quality than of anotlier, the 
phrase with more is alone used : thus, ^ 

the news wet mote treeuthafi pleasent (not truer then pleeKlint)^ 


201 . As the examples already gii^en show, the compara- 
tive I3liid superlative degrees are formed from the simj)le. 
adjective,, or the positive degree,* by adding respectively 
nr or r, and oat or si, the suffix usually making an addi- 
‘^tional syllalble in pronunciation (not, however, in abler, 
ablest, and the^Uks). 
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202L A Ibw adjeotlvea me ieregukrljr conjpai'ed : t^us^ 

* good formg Mtor and iMit; 
f^d or Jtl forms iworto (rarely woreer) and wmrtt 
Ijfllo forms lees (fcmietimes loMOf) and looit. 
many or^nueh form and most, 
old forms aider and ald^ As well as older and otSeet ^ 
latter and taet really come from late, which, however, In its nanal sende, is 
compared also regularly, later and lateet. ^ 
near (itself properly a comparative^of nigh) forms the superlative n^, as^rell 
as nearaet. 

A certain number of oomparativOs and superlatives have no adjective, butran 
adverb, for tliOir positive degree ; and the superlatives have usually tbe irregular 
ending moat — which, moreover, is often added to the comparative degree. 
Examples are •* • 

f from in; inner, inmoat or innarmott; 
f from out: outer, autmo^ or outermost; « 

( from up: upper, upntost (rare) or uppermost. 

Utter and utmost or uttergiost are originally the same with outer etc, 

Forth forms further and furthest or furthermost, and also fiirthor and farthest — 
these last two as if from Ihr, and answering as its degrees of comparison likewise. 
Fore (sometimes itself used as on adjective) makes former and foremost or first 
A kind of superlative is also sometimes formed with most from ^ords which 
do not distinguisli any positive and comparative : for example, 
midmost, uodarmosl, hitharmost, natfiermoet, northernmost, southmost; 
and even, in one or two cases, from ^ouns : as, 

*endipost, topmost 

203. 0 The use of adjectives sub^tantivel}", or as nouns, has 
been already explained ( 144 ). 

But an adjective, without being used as a noun, very often 
stands alone, aa qualifying a noun that is understood ( 483 ), 
or to be supplied in mind from the connection. For example ; 

he owi|ii a white horse, an^ I a black [horse]; 
his horse is white, but mine [nty horse] is black ; 
he is a just [man], put not %, generous man; 

, she was by far the loveliest [girl] of the three girls.^ 

And a comparative or supOTlativc is sometimes used alone where with a 
positive we should have to use one, or a noun, or the like ; thus, * 

she wee the loveliest emoeg the three; 
of the pair, ehe was the lovell^; 
while wo should say * 

she wet the lovely one of the fhm'ily.*^ 
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fto jomamm. 

It sday lairly be siade a quastlon here whether we deedi^ the a^jeetive 

as quatifying a noun not ezpresi^ed, or as used substantively ; |arobably the 
latter is to be preferred. ' * t * 

Many adjectives, as vre shall see later (913 d), are used with' 
put change as adverbs, ^ » 

But both nouns and adverbs are also used as adjectives, quali- 
fjdug nouns. 

Adverbs, indeed, only rarely (except in the predicate ; 382), 
and by a liberty which is not generally approved : as, 

the then ruler; my somet ime fHend. 

But nouns, especially those denoting material, are very often 
made ac^}ective8 of, without any change of form : thus, 


a gold v/atoh; 
a steel pen; 
a horse laugh; 
noonday dreams; 


a rail fenoe; 
a stone wall; 
a bihle text; 
country customs. 


Such expressions originated with compormds, of tlie kind mentioned in 119 c ; 
but they haTe ceased to be felt and treated as compounds. 


PRONOMINAL AOJECTITES. 

* 

204 . Pronominal adjectives are in part derivatives from 
the words already described as pronouns; but in greater 
part they are identical with them, the same word being 
used either adjectively, accompanying a noun which it 
qualifies, or sujBtantively, as pronoun, standiffg for a noun. 

They are divided into classes coiTesponding w^th those of 
the pronouns. 

205 , The first class is Ithat of possessive adjectiv^, 

or, m8re briefly, vPOSSESsivES. « ^ 

These correspond to the personal pronouns* (153 etc.) : they are, in fact, 
^Jlictively usec^ forms of those pronouns, and have .already been given and 
described as possessive cases/* Some of them are real cases, others are deriva- 
tive adjectives used in the manner of cases ; they have beocaue so dike in use 
that we cannot well lyilplireating them all as pokessing both characters. 
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206L ifesBeaavea are : 


• « lat p. 
2d p. 



Stag. , 
inyi^iriinB; 
thy, thine; 
hits 

her, her»; 
Its; 


} 


n 

our, oure; 
your, yeiirs ; 
• 

their, th^re* 




to which may be added whosOi the possessive of who, Both 
as interrogative and as relative. , , 


The distinction of person, gender, and number in these words is, of eonrse, 
a distinction belonging to the persons or things possessing, and not to the per- 
sons or things possessed, or those^qoaliSled by the possessives. * 


207. The second fonns — mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs 

— are used when no qualified houn follows fhe possessive : for 
example, ^ 

my book and yours ; your book and mine 

the book is hers, not theirs ; good morningr brother mine \ 
this man is a flriend of ours. 

But in older English, and in old-style English, mine and thine are frequently 
found instead of my and thy, especially before a vowel : thus, 


mine own eyes, * thine every wish. 

208. 

thiss these ; that, thosei; yon, yonder. 

The first two pairs are the same as the demonstrative 
pronouns (166), and used with the sanje differences of 
meaning whejj adjectives as when pronouns. 

Yon or yonder poiiits to a remoter object, generally to 

one in sight. %• ^ 

# • 

209. The interrogative pronouns who and whether are 

not used also as adjectives. But which and what are so 
..‘used, anij are therefore interrogative adjectives. 'Both 
of them apply either to |)ersons or tq things, and they differ 
only in that which is selective (172). • *• 

Thus, in general. 


what book'have you ? 
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, s 0 

Imt, if tMro or oiore are had distinctly in mind, and question 
!s as to th6 individual one among them* 

which book have you) 

210. Which and also the only bela ttTO ad - 

JE tfriV ES. Both are usually compound imply 

the antecedent along with the relative, and whioh differs 
fronS what in being selective. ^ . 

Thus, 

I know what book (that is, the book in general whioh) you 
mean ; , 

I know whioh book (that is, the book in particular, of a cer- 
tain known set, wi^ch) you mean. 

But which appears sometimes as a simple relative ; thus, 

he wee gone e year, during which time he trevnlled all over Europe. 

The compound forms whichever and whatever, and so > on 
( 183 ), have the value of adjectives as well as of pronouns, and 
-svith a l\yL^ meaning. 

Most nf the so-called indefinite pronouns (188), 
with one or two other kindred words, are used also ii« 
INDEFINITE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


IHstribuHve adjectives, are each and every, either and 

neithiS" 

Quantitative^ are some, any, many, few, all, both, and no. 

The phrases t great mony and a Ifew (also a little) are used ,with a following 
noun much as if they were simple adjectives : thus, 

a great many men have been the^; he paused a few m)nutat. 

The quantitative is here ideally a noun, and the following noun is a perlitive 
genitive. 

By a very peculiar construction, iMtany (which is otherwise used only with 
plural fthuns) quali^es a singular noun preceded hy an or a : thus, 

Ibll many a gem; innocence ifaelf haa many a wilw 
pomparaUvee are such and other; such implying resem- 
oiaixce, and bther difikence. Other is followed by then, like 
comparative adjectives in general ; thus, 

• ither world* then our*. 
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The qumMtei^Hm0 are often called i2n>£FtKiTE koheealst, 
from theur tise in describing number. But tiiiei^ is a}eo a spe- 
cial olasB o*f words ijsed in counting and so on, which arc 
quite, peculiar, so that they are sometimes reckoned even as a 
separate part of speech. These are the • . • 

numbhaes. 

212 . The principal yuilERAXS are those used in count- 
ing, OP in answering the question “ how many ? ” 

They are (in contrast with the ordinals, explained be- 
low, 216) called the CARblKAL numerals, or the cakdinalS 
(j t:ai:dinal means, as used here, "princi pal, most impor- 
tanT^^ '■ 

213 . The cardi nals are 

one, two, three, four, and so on ; 
eieven, twelve, thirteen, and so on ; 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and so on ; 
hundred, thousand, million, and so on. 

214 . Tl ie cardinals are us8d not on ly as adjecti ves, qujsJifyi ng 
a , noun, hut als<J substa nti vely, stanrting lor a noun, or con - 
n ected avith the following noun by the prep o8itiQn.i> f- Thus, 
either 

^ three men, 

or *1 

three of the men. * 

Used as nouns, they may all form plurals : thps, 

« they walked by ^jeos and threes; 

* we are all at sixes and sevens ; 

they sat dqwn by Htfies and hundreds. 

But the higher numbers, hundred, thoutend, million, end so on, usu^ly keep 
' the singuhgr form in simpl^ enumeration, even after iwo, fhroo, etc, ; and 
always, if they form part of a odmponnd number, made up of diflterent denomi' 
nations. Thus, we say 

two hundred, or two hundreds; 
aee thoutend, or Eve thousands; 
ten million, or ten million^; o 





m 
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■bat . 

ten wi liiiiidrMi ; 

^ Mitl&na fliree hundrml and temnty fHouiilKd Ikundrad afM fiiirte-tix. 

\ 215 . ^or terd, au old fotm temin is still sometime used ; and dozfa te h 

I eoiateon substitute for tewltet and aeofe for fwoofy. ' ^ 

from the cardinals bojM certain classes^ of derivative words. 
Thus : 

216. First, the okdinals, which show the ^ order ^ of 
anything in a series. 

or di najs are mostly formed from the cardinals by the 
sufdx th : thus, 

"^ifSkrth, fifth, sixteenth, seventieth, eighty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seventh, and so on. 

But the ordinals of one, two, three are 
first, second, third ; « 

and these are used also in the compound numbers : as, 

twenty-first, ninety-second, hundred and third. 


217.' I'he same words, except first and second, are used 
to denote one of a corresponding number of equal parts 
into which anything is suppose(i to be divided. 


Thus, 


a third (or tlfird part) of an apple; 
six hundredths of the amount. 


Tn thk thoy caUedjPgA^IONALS. 

I The fractional correaponding to two is half instead of toeond ; and instead of 
I fbiirtb we more oft^ say quarter. 

218. In order to show how^juany times anything is taken, 
or by what it is multiplied, the cardinal numeral is com|)olmded 
with the word field : thus, ^ 

, twofofd, tenfold, hundred-fold. 

-“i**'-- , - III I *- • 

These words, as they imply multipIiSEon, are called multi- 



Of the same value are 


^ thfiple, double, triple, qaadrople,"^ 
and a few others in pce^uuli isss " ^ 
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The numeral 

eiief^ Me% 

also have a aim^ar moltlpliGative i^nse. 

• * ABiriOXJBfiU 

219. trb« AETICL6S are two words of somewbat peculiar 
character aad ofBice. 

One, the word ap «, i« >»n^lA/^ t.Tia f^fpEMyiTE ABTHfE. 
and is used only with a singular noun ; the other, tiutf.ig 
called the definite artic le. 

220. The attkles are adjective words, since they are always 
used along with nouns, to limit or qualify them — in ways which* 
it is quite needless to attempt to define here. 

The is a weakened form of the demonstrative adjective *ihet. 

An or a is a weakened form of the numegul one. 

221. An is used Uhfore a vowel-sound, a before a conso- 
nant. 


if a word bej i ^nin p ; with a pronounced h has the accent 
on its second syllable, rmany (pr nmftt) use an : TiMis, 


an hotel; 


an historical novel; an hypothesis. 


SUCH purases as 

’/v ^ 

(ir** 


I ' Beforo the sound of y or w, however written, only a is proper in modem 
use : thus, ^ 

^ such • owe; a union; a Euro p— n; 

just as we should say a wonder, ■ yout h. 

The the which we often use before a comparative (adjective or adverb), in 
such phrases as « 

more the merrier, * 

lOere he looked at her the lest he liked her, 

1 they th e worse to me because you hate theOi? 
is not an artiGle»at all, but an adverb (^18 e). 

Againi in phrases like ^ 

two miles a n hour, throe shfllinas ■ yard, 

the an or a is not precisely the article, but a weakened form of one in another 
sense, that of ' each one, each, ^ery.* ^ 

Once more,«in ^ 

he la tiena a hunting, they set it a going, ^ 

and the like (which ate often, and better, written a^unting, a-go1hg), the a has 
nothing to do with either the article or the numeral, but^is a remnant of an old 
preposition, generally on. • * ‘ 


" a 


,, AW|C|3Vli8(. 


EXEECISES TO OlfAPTEE VIL 

ON ADJBCTIVB8* 

Jo paise an adjective/ we^iiave to tell first whetlier it is ai^ owdinary 
adjective (“adjective of qnality”), or whether it is a pronominal 
adjective^ a numeral, or an article. ^ 

£f a pronominal adjective, its clasf (whether possessive, demonstra- 
tive, interrogative, relative, or indefinite) must be told ; and if posses- 
sive, from the personal pronoun of what person and number it comes. 

If a numer^, whether it is used with the value of an adjective or 
of a noun, and whether cardinal, ordinal, or fractional 
If an article, w'hether the definite article or the indefinite ; if the 
latter, why an and not a, or the cqntrary. 

The character of the word as simple or derivative or compound 
may be given (at the option of the teacher, \ and, if not simple, its 
derivation or composition explained. 

If the adjective is comparative or superlative, the fact is to be men- 
tioned, and the three degrees of comparison are to be given. 

I \<* 

An ad ject ive has but one general oonstniction, that o f gaslifyii 
oTit doS Ttliis iii three different wavs, which are mOTS^lallv distingnishefi an 
the Syntax (Chapter XIII.) J they are called. 1. ATT?TnTTT ^viL^ -pa, 
inenf men; 2. aPPOSTTTVE; as, men emlnew lor tneir leryieM : 3. peeDICATIVE 


ni a r wy rf.rffpmr: 


Example of parsing adjectives. 

This studious I is the best soholer among all my hundred pupils. 

After dividing the sentence as we have done bel*^, we first parse 
boy, the bare subject, and then go on to l^e up the adjectives qiiull- 
fyingit. V 

Studious is a commonAdjecjtive, derivative (it comes firom the noun 
study, with the ending ott8,^nd means devoted to stidy’), and 
qual^es boy, telling wliaX Und of boy is spoken of. 

This is a pronominal adjective, demonstrative ; it is an the- singular 
number (the plural being these), to agree (76) with the noun boy, 
c^hich it qualifies, being ^ded to show which studious boy is meant. 

In the preiicate of the sentence, we take up first (after, the verb Is) 
the predicate noun ipholar, and then the adjectives that qualify it 
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Best is m adjective, m tiie superlative degree ; it is competed iireg* 
uUrly : thus, good, iMstter, MmI; it qualifia eofiolor, bemg added 
to show of a scholar is meant 

‘ Vhe is a definite article, quaU^^ing sohelan (There is no use in 
making a«pupil try to^ define kind of meaning signified by an 
article.) . ^ * 

Next we parse pupllt (as joined by the preposition among to Imt 
scholar, to show wlu) they are that are exceeded in scholandiip), 
then its qualifiers. • 

Hundred is a cardinal numeral, used as an adfective qualififing 
pupils, being added to show how many the pn|^ are. 

My is a possessive (either possessive case or possessive pronominal 
adjective), from the pronotin*of the first person singular, I ; and it^ 
qualifies pupils, showing whose hundred pupils are meant. 

All is an indefinite pronominal* adjective, qualifying pupils, being 
added to show how many of the hundred pupils are intended. 

If we have a clause containing a relative pronominal adjective, we 
are obliged, in order to arrange it in its proper relation to tHfe other 
clause of the sentence, to take the notm and adjective apart into an 
antecedent noun and relative pronoun. Thus, wc arrange the sen- 
tences 

what pupils are here came early, 
we know to whidh class they belong, 


in the following manner : 

tho&e pupils i I came early * we i know the class ) 
who i i are here; they ( belong to which. ) 


XL ExereiS0«for practice In parsing adjectives. 

The gentle rain refiresffed the jihirsty flowers. * 

A ^iraasient calm the happy Ikoenes 

He was a ready orator, an elegaift poet, a skilfhl gardener, an 
excellent cook, and a most contemptible sovereign. 

Her mother seemed the youngest of the two. 

I promise thee the fSuAst with in Greece. 

Stains of vice disgxaoe 
The fitirest honours of the noblest laoe. « 

Beneath those nigged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 

The mde foreMhers of the hamlet sleep. 

H 
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The govgeou* Bast, -wiik richeat Imilt 
Shower* on her kings barbaxie pearl and goldU 
Very £9W people are good eoonoiniata of their totane. 

Many a carol, old and saintly, sang thd minstrela 
Qod in the nature of each being founds its proper blisa 
^uoh a man will win a^y woman. 

Any girl, howeyer inexperienced, knows how to aooept an oiTer. 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breast. 

Slyery third word is a lie. ^ 

These young men were wild and unsteady. 

By that sin fell the angels. 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; 

He chooses Athens in his r^per age. 

Ayr, guigling, kissed his pebbled shore. 

Overhung with wild wt^ds, thickening, green ; 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Great is truth, aud mighty above all things. 
tJuto the pure all things are pure. 

' A thousand flowers enchant the gale 
With perfhme sweet as love’s flrst kiss. 

With lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. 

In him the emotive was subjected to the intellectual mao* 

They expiate less with greater crimes. ^ 

My father gave me honour, yours gave laud. 

The lady is dead upon mine and ]%y master’s fMse accusation. 
There will a worse come in his plac^ 

Ambition maktts my little less. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


VERBS. 


222 . We found above (98 etc.), 'when examining the 
parts of speech, that a vekb is a word that telja, or declares, 
or asserts something Hi! Mperttfi %S98]l1tt13rM 
Hence^ as a sentence is an assertion or declaration of some- 
thing, every sentence must Lave a verb in it ; the verb forms, 
alone or with otlier words, the predicate ( 2 ^) of a sentence. 

Thus, in * 

Troy was. **110 sleeps, 

they went, the boy was beaten^ 

there is an assertion, in each separate case, of a being, or a condi- 
tion, or an action, or the enduring of an action, on the part of 
that which is expressed by the subject of the verb. 


223. Verbs are as many^ and of as various meaning, in 
a language, as nouns and adjective/S, and it is quite impos- 
2 ^sible to classify them by their meanings. But there is a 
certain ^difference of use which itepaiutes them into two 
principal classes. 

Some verbs are usually, and almost necessarily, followed 
by an is, by a noun or pronoun in the objec- 

case, signifying thsst at wMch the action bf the verb is 
direc^ (ViJ. ' 

Thiu, 

I awttt, .1 pentiarie, I wom, 


seem by themedves iuooiDplete, and we look foi some iroiKi ex* 
' piessiag the thing or peiapn that is awaited or persuaded or 

crossed : thus, * 

lswstttlisuTivsl«rilia.insn; * 

I psrsiHHis my IHeml to go with ms; 
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Otiier verbs, agoiit, do not take, or are Huudlf able to 
take, my snob object ; the action which they express they 
express conipletely, without an added' object : for example, 
f walk, atand, rajoioe, waep,* and ao on. * 

A verb of the former class is said to be a TBAKsmvE 
verb, or to be used tsansitivelv ( transitm rnMinn 'goinff 
pvet* : that is. the action of the verb k fanci Mlv s aid, to 
"pa^ oyfnr* from the subject to. an objept~l : on»'eif«the 
latter class is called mrBANsrnvE. 


I Bat this diotinction ia by no means an isolate one ; many verbs are freely 
I osed in both these ivays, and there is hardly a transitive verb in oar language 
f that may not also be intransitively. 

224. According to their form, verbs (like nouns and ad- 
jectives) are either simple or derivative or 

Simple verbs are such as 

be, go, eft, tee, give, write. 

22&r The most important classes of derivative verbs are as 
follows : ""7"“ 


a. Verbs derived by snflSbces, fiom adjectives and (much more 
rarely) from nouns . The only common^^pfe is^ en ; thus, 

broaden, harden, fasten, eioken, lengthen, ft^ghfen. 

as, 

k eolemnUe, hiimanizo. 

VjgrlJg derived by pr efixes. These especially i^m 
other verbs: as, . •» 

awake, eriee; ^ ^ belbll, tMie,"D^|i6alq 

forget, forgive, foimear^ mietake, miebeh^e; 

unbincL undg^ unfasten; disqualify, disown, dlsilka: ‘ 

.> remind, reoepturo,' repay. 

But aw from n<ys and afijej^ve s : as, 

(^^'^nlght, behead, beKfHe; 

Isifl^ne, endanger, embody 
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aw 


Ajew Uikt *" ftinng a. paSr ; 

^ •RHgMm. 

*t. Veitifl deriTjBd br uitawial fthangB, ^ altetatioB of the 

vowel-flo und. j aometimea along with other changes, ttom other 

* • 


thoB, 

fMI from fUl; 

^ fiom lie; , 

thus, frtr maaDfl ^cauac to |all * ; lay means 'cause to Ito/ and so on. There 
TEwoftlieml 


from «}t; 
from driiike 


d. A very la^rge number t)f nouns and adjectives are turned ^ 
directly into verbs, vdtbout addition of suffix or prefix, or any 
other alteration — except somefimes the chan^ of a final con- 
sonant (99). Examples are : 


to throng or orowd a roonii 
to time a race, 
to witness a will, 
to brown a cake, 
to smooth a wrinkle, , 
to halve an apple. 


to beard or face a 46e, 
to worship God, 
to engifsh a 
to round an angle, 
to lower e bucket, 
to breathe a prayer. 


1^ ^ i h ^ ^ erived from aou& and adjectives, in any of the ways here pointed 
out, are sometimes called DENOMlNiLTms (* derived from nouns '). 

■W nC* I* » " 

Compound verb s are made almost solely with prefixes, 
having the value of advea^s, but adverbs which are also gjpepo- 


sitions, and are wioiei usually called such. 

Examples are : 

nrene. 

forebodp. 

foredoom, 

, ove^read, 

overturn, . 

^overlook, 

outwit, ‘ 

outnumber. 

understnno, 

outgrow. 

undormina, 

underlet, 

• U/lilft, 

dproot, 

upset, 

withatand, 

withhold, , 

jUrithdrnw. * 


A very few compound verbs have as their first dement a noun or a^iectiv^ P 
for exam|4e, * 

partake (that Is, Me part), 

brswheat, Imeksilda, IhHN. 



Xff. Verbs, like noutis ai4 proaouijs, km (fits we Mve 
already seen, 69 etc.) their mflectioB, or changes of form 
in order to express certain changes of^^meaning or of appU- 
cation ; and this inflection is called their ooitjugaijon. 

228. Thus, verbs %re varie d, to a certain extent, not be- 

cause of any change in tbe^ own individual meaning, but 
in^^consequence of certain difFeren nft» ip the of 

their flubj a p t — differences, namely, in the number or in 
the person of the noun or pronoun about which they assert 
something. 

This is called the inflec tion of^the verb for person a nd 

NUMBEB. 

II f 

229. For example, along with the personal pronouns of 
the three persons (168 etc.), in the singular, we use three 
diffexeht forms of the verb, saying 

I love, thou iovest, he loves. 

But^o English verb has different forms to put with the 
plurals of these pronouns ; thus, 

we love, you love, they love. 

And often the verb of the third peisoli singular is 
with that of the first : thus, 

i loved, he loved ; I can, be can. 

230. As regards number, the forms of th^yerb which go 
with thou and with you are generally different : thus, 

thoUflovest, you love; * 

' 

OQd tile forms which go with singular and plural salrjects 
of the third person are ofteH different : thus, 

he loves {or loveth), ^they love; , 
man’l<>vM,„ ‘ men love. 

' But the ?ona wit^ I and with we is always the same : 

thus, * 

• l*lave, we love. 
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Except in. one irngukc verli (b«, 278}« hm a speeiat 
form for ita three ploml peisons, difbrent fixnn any of those of 
tb3 singalax* thus, ^ 

, I am, , we or you or they are ; 

I was, * we or you or ttey were. ^ 

231. Again, verbs are varied in two reacts to signify 
real differences of meaning ^belonging to themselves. ISiis 
is called t he inflection of the verb for tkwsr aTjd MonK. 

232. Tense-inflection is for the purpose of showing a 
diflcrenee in the time of the action or condition. 

9 « 

Thus, I love is used especially of what is going on now, 
at the present time, and ig therefore s^^id to be of the 
phesent TENSE; while I loved « is used of something gone 
by or in the past, “and is therefore called the preterit 
TENSE. And we have in like manner, as corresflbnding 
present and preterit, 


1 lead 

and 

1 led; 

1 hold 

and 

1 held; 

1 give 

dud 

1 gave. 


TJjjgge 

in our v< 


two are the enly tenses distinguished by real injSiection 
erh. 


233. Mode-inflection is for the purpose of showing a 
difference in the mode br manner of the assertion : whether 
it be a simpikomt-and-out declaration, or a doubtful or 
contingent assertion, a command. • 
i , Tjj^e mo3es are three : 

^1, The iNmcATWE,^or the ^ode of 
thus, 

^ 1 am, •he goes, they went. 


2. The SOT JTTNCTiVE/the mode o£ doubtful or dondirijg^ 

^ %*»!>»** 

assertion: thus, . * • 




If i be; though he go; euppoelng he were here; 
except Ood be with him; leet ehe Vopget her duty.' 
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f 

3. llie tmmJi'rm, the mode of oommaM or demand : 

<lba0, 

tmyl be tii«iit! leeve^ut, eee Mi». 

234; The indicative is the mode of ordinary use^ and has the 
greatest variety of inflection for person and number. 

The subjunctive is gone ahnost wholly out of use in the pret- 
erit? tense ; no verb except be has a preterit subjunctive different 
from the indicative : thus, 


1 was, if I were; 


and even in the present tense, a difference, except in the same 
verb be, is found only in the second and third persons singular ; 

thus, # f 

thou lovestt if thou love; 

he loves, if he love; « 

< I am, etc., if we or you or they be. 

but 


I love, and if I love. 


Hence the subjunctive, &s a separate mode, is almost lost and out of mind in 
OUT language ; in its place we put either the indicative, or some of the modal 
phrases, compound forms made with amiuliaries, whiclvwUl be described later 
(270 etc,). 


The imperative has but a single form, which is used ,6rSi5?>?r- 
ently as singular and as plural Its subject, thou, or you or ye, 
may be expressed, coming after the verb ; but it is more usually 
omitted : thus, t 


go or go thou, go or ffb fSu or ye. , 

23S. These are ^ the fdrms of inflection* which the 
verb has in Englislh ’ ' 

But there are certain deHVjative w’ords, made from almost 
every verb in the language, irlicb e^re so important, and so 
much used, and used in such ways, that they ate always 
gr^ren along,, with the inflectional forms, as part of the con- 
jugation of the verb, although they are not verbs at all, 
because they d? not really assert anything ; they are only 



nouns aud Tbe$siiif& called iKmn^ss and 

PABTiamSt 

’l06. The nrnimivB is a verbal noon, expressing in 
noun-form the s^cm or condition tfflgrta. 

T^e PASTJCIPLE is in like manner a verbal adjective. 

Thus, to say 

hi^ gives 

is to declare some one the doer of a certain action ; this action 
itself is expressed by 

giving • or to give; 

which may then, like any other noim expressing an action, be 
made the subject or object of a ferh : thus, * 


giving is better then receiving; 
to give is better then to receive; 
he likes giving; 

he likes to give. ^ ^ 

And the person who gives is described as a giving person, and 
what he gives is a given thing. 


person xnsy be described as a giver, and what he gives as a gift ; and 
giver and gift are likewise derivatives from give, just as giving and 
given are ; and words like giver are made from a very large part of the verbs 
of oar langaage^ But, besides that the infinitives and participles are formed 
from every verb in the languagg almost without exception, for certain regular 
and definable uses, they also have uses which are peculiar, like those which 
^ VOT fa have, and diflCNwtVkom those of any other nouns and adjectives. They 
^e same adjuncts or limiling words that the verbs from which they come 
take ; they are followed by objects, ditebt and indirect ; and the infinitives are 
qualififtl by adverbs. Thus, as we say ^ • 


I give bjiti gletflif ii|f fbrgivenees 

(where {brglvinees is the direct and lili#lhe indirect object of give, an^ gladly 
is an adverb^qualilying it), so fte also say 


and 


io five him witlingly my fty^iveneat, 
giving him willingly my fargSvenees; 
while, if we used an ordinary noim, like giver or gift, should have to say, for 

ftTA.Tnp } ^ 0 • 

a gift to himt with witllngnesa, of my forgiveness. 
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237. Hiere are two iofiaitavea . 

indefl ^/ 

cause the general idea of action oi condition in these iiroids> is 
not limited to a particular number or person, as in th^ ordinary 
verbal forms. ^ 

One is the same with the root ( 87 ) of the verb, or the 
simplest verbal form (the same with the imperative, and, 
except in be, with the first person present) : thus, 

go, see, walk, love, give. 

It often has the preposit ion to pu t before it as its sign; 
thus, 

to go, .to see, to wa^k, to love, to give. 

The rules as to the presence or absence of the sign to will be given in another 
place {see 440-1). • 

f 

The other infinitive is made by the ending ing : thus, 
going, seeing, walking, loving, giving. 

The first is called simply the infinitive, or the root- 
infinitive ; the second is knov^n as the infinitive in ing, 
or as the participial infinitive (because it always has the 
same form as the present participle). ' 

The infinitive in ing is by some called the ^'gerund.*’ 

23a There are also two participles. 

m^s ‘ pa^ci^a^g, ^ringjVhsasiuse these words, 
while really adjectives, share alw in the character of verbs. 

One ends in ing, and is caSled the present' pabupiple, 
because it more often denotes {)resent action :.tbu3, 

C' going, seeing, wsUdng, Ipving, giving. 

The other has a variety of efidings — d, or t, or n, or 
lione at a£ — and is called the past pabticiitjs, or the 
PASSIVE pabttoipijs, because it usually belongs to past time, 
or denotes oompldted action, or condition as the result of 
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sufferiog or ensuring Omsm.peaos 'Parang’) tbe ttciion 
expressed by the veA : thus, 

'* gone, seen,* walked, loved, teaght, given. 

A person none is one wko has already performed Jthe act 4^ floiiig ; anything 
oeen or given either is undergoing or has undergone the act of seeing or giAng, 
as perroimed by some one ; we can say, some one saw H, or gave it — and so on. 

» 

OOKjnfOATlONS. 

i 

239 / If we start from the simplest form of the verb, the 
base of verbal inflection or the verbal root ( 87 ), there are 
in English (as in the other languages most nearly related ** 
with English) two principal ways of making from it the 
preterit tense and the past fiarticiple. And, according as 
they follow the one^or the otter of these ways, English 
verbs are divided into two great classes, which arencalled 
CONJUGATIONS, because unlike one another in their mode 
of inflection or conjugation. ^ ^ 

240 . The one class or conjugation regularly forms its 
preterit and participle, both*alike, by the addition of ed or 

d to the root of the verb : thus, 

• 

^ love, loved, loved; 

wish, wished, wished. 

This is called the NEtr conjugation (also often the weak, 
or sometimes ths^iCOULAK conjugation). 

'The other class regilktrly foms its preteriff by a change 
in the vowel of the root, without any added ending, and its 
participle by adding en or n ; and the vowel of the parti- 
ciple is either the same* with that of the root, or the same 
with that^of the preterit, or else different from both : ^llus, 
giva, gave, given ; * bite, hH, bitten ; * 

lly, flew, flown. ^ 

This is called the Olb conjugation (also the stbong, or 
the mREGUiAB conjugation). * • 
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aCL Below axe giveo, by way of model, all the liDoans of 
two xegolar verbs, one £rom esdi coayugalaoiL 

Hew • 

iKBiCAxm; MoDft. • , 

* ^•nmt Tmm. * 

Pets. Sing. FI 

1. I love we love 

2. thou lovest ^ you (ye) love 

I 3. he lovee (lovetti) they love 

Preterit Tense. 

1. I loved we loved 

2. thou lovedst you (ye) loved 

3. he loved they loved 


Old Coujaeetioiia 

Ihdicatxtk Modk. 
Present TenwL 

1. 1 give 

2. thou givest 

3. he gives (givetfi) 

Preterit l^enae. 

I gave 
thou gavest 


1 . 

2 . 

3. he gave 


PL 

we give 
you (ye) give 
they give 

we gave 
you (ye) gave 


they gave 
Old Conjnavtlcm* 


Keir OoiUusattoa* 

SDBJrrNCTIVB Modu 
PrtKtU Tense* 

(if) I, thqu, he, etc. love (if) I, *^11811, he, etc. givg^ 

Preterit fense. , 

(if) I, thou, he, etc. Hoyad (if) I, thou, he, etc. oave 

iMPETAXiYS Mod? 


2. love 


give 


IwFnoTrvE. ' 

love or to love * give or to give 

iPK^Tsees Pasticiplk axd Fabtxcipxal lumxtm. ^ 

loviim giving 


lovatl 


PAST Pakticipix 


givan 
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It wm be ihat tbe legulir teibt <>f the K«w edt^fugatlcKh thm have 

oalgr six ^ustoelly farms : aamely, 

ISf0t fovesti levee (or to v» Mi ), lovedi IovmM, lovmfi 
while the regular verbs of ^e Old conjugation have seven : namely, 
give, giveet, gigpe (or giveMi), gave, gev^ giving, giveii. 

242. In both conjugations, the infinitive, the impetative, 
and the present tense (in the subjunctive, and the plural 
and first sing, of the indicative) are the same with one 
another, and with that simplest form of the verb which Wfe 
call the root. And the pr^ent participle and participial 
infinitive differ from thein only by adding ing. We need, 
therefore, to know only the infinitive, the preterit, and the 
past participle, in order to understand the^ whole inflection 
of any verb. Hence these three are called the peincipal 
PAETS of the verb, ^nd, in describing any verb, Ihey are 
given. Thus, 

love, loved, loved; give, gave, given; 

teach, taught, taught; sing, tang, eung;*^ 

go, went, gone; ^ be, was, been. 

243. As regards the inflection of the tenses, the subjunctive 

but one fonn for oil persons and both numbers. 

In the indicative, the second person singular adds st or ost in 
both tenses ; and the addition generally makes another syllable 
— always, if the first person has only one syllgible, or ends in a 
sibUaut or hiHniptfUjjjH (123 c) : thus, 

^lovest, lomst, cjpnfegtegt, cheriaheat. 

Thb third person singular is like tlfe first in the preterit, but 
In the present adds a or vOS, wMda does not moke another sylla- 
ble except after a sibilant sound. Thus, 

* lovea, ghrea, bida, pioka, hopes; 

but • ^ 

oonfesaea, Axes, ohooaea, chertahea, pitches, ^udgea^ 

The added • Is pronounced as « or as a abiding k> the same roles whh^ 
were given above (120) for the s of the plural of nounX « 
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third person singular present has a second fosfm» made i3ie ending Ih 
or Mh, almost always making an additional syllable. Thus, 

lovotti, flivalh, goelli, bepeth, IbielH; 

but diaahleth. , <. 

This k an old>English form, now used almost only in solemn style and in 
poetry. ' 

VTe now take up the two conjugations separately, especially in order to notice 
their irregnlaiities. 

V NEW CONJUGATION. 

244. The regular verbs of the New conjugation, as we 
have seen, form their preterit and their past participle 
alike, by adding ed or d to the root or infinitive. Thus, 

looked, begged, hoped, rob*bed, raised, wished, 
waited, united, loaded, degraded. 

As these examples i^ow, the added efiding makes an additional syUable only 
when the root ends with a t -sound or a d-sound, after which the d of the ending 
could not otherwise be distinctly heard. * 

Moreo. er, the added d is sounded like a f, if the root ends in the sounds of k, 
p, 1h as in fkin, f, t (including x), and ^ (including eh) : thus, 

baked, piqued, hoped, betrothed, fifed, peregraphed, laughad, 
ehased, raced, vexed, wieked, hatched. 

In many words of thk class, t was fomerly often written instead of d, and 
some people are beginning to write it agaip now. 

In solemn styles of reading and speaking, the ed is sometimes sounded as a 
separate syllable after all roots ; and then, of coi}rse, the d has its proper d- 
sound. 

245. These are the regular methods. But a great many 
verbs of this conjugation are more or less irregular, some (262) 
even to such a d/^gree and in such ways that it might seem doubt- 
ful whether they ought not to be classed^ w^itti^erbs of the Old 
conjugation. 

« XBBEOULiBirnBS. 

246. In some verbs in which tlie d is pronounced like a f, either ed or I 
is allowed (especially in the particij^e) to be written : thus, 

^ dress, drMsSd or drest; ^ blest, Messed or Mast; 

^ pess,.b«MMl or qeil « 

^As we saw above (MA), soose are extexMling thk dass beymid what has been 
hsnal hltberto.® 

S47. In some verbs, after a final p or I sound in the root, either a regular 
fbm in ed (pronounced^ d) or an irregular In t is allowed : thus 

learn, febmed or leamf; spofl, spoMed or speflt 
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And in Hke manner Mm bum, pm (meaning 'confine ’}» •metlf dnrcU, i|>elft 
•pill. 

* 248* In soma verbe^ of which the root ends in d after I or o or r, either 
thp^regular form with ed ^ded^ or an irregular, with the final d simply 
changed to t, is allowed ; thus, 

build, builded o^, built : rend,,^ tended or rent ; 

gird, girded or girl. 

And the same is the case with gild, bend. 

But lend, tend, spend have the irregtdar form only : thus, > 

een^ sent. 

249. • In a yet larger number of verbs, the vowel of the root is shortened in 
pronunciation, and t is added as ending ; thus, 

feel, fhli; metp, meant; keep, kepi 

This method is followed also by deal, creep, sleep, sweep, weep. And kneel, 
leap, lean, dream have either the regular or the irregular f^nn : thus, 

kneel, kneeled or knelt; dream, dreamed or dreamt. 

250. A few which ba^ the same irregularity change also a final v or i 

sound of the root to f or s, respectively : thus, « 

leave, left; lose, lost. 

So also with cleave ('split': compare 263), reave (almost obsolete), and 
bereive ; but the last has either bereaved or bereft. " > 

Cleave meauing ' adhere ’ is regular, but clave is sometimes found used as its 
preterit. 

251. A few show a similar change of a final vowel, adding the sign d : 
thus, 

flee, fled; acy, eeid; shoe, shod. 

Hoard from hear is a case by itself, but has most likeness to these last 
classes. 


252. A number of verbs ending in t or d after a loup^ vowel shorten the 
vowel in the preterit and gjarticiple, but take no added ending : thus, 

^ fhed, ehool. shot; lesd, led.* 

So also with b^asd, bread, apaad, read, meat; light forms lighted or lit. 

ft 


25Sr. endlngAfi. t v^r„ 4 

make no change at all, but for^ the pret^t and participle like the present: 

theJr‘W‘'^ " ’ ' ' - ^ 


Iwirt 

hit 

fM 

ahad 

spit 

Aa A 

aWellwW 

east * 

hurt 

quH 

thrad 

split 

wrt^ 

eart 

knit 

rid 

shut 

• spread 

what 

art 

M 

art 

sUt 

•wart 

• ^ 


A ferw of these, however, allow also the regular form ip ad : namely knit, quit, 
•wart, vsat, whrt. And apit famwly.had sometimes the, preterit spat 
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Slf4. A certftiQ diassi ending formerly in a k or g sounds dMootge tiie vowel 
and final consonants into the sound sugM: thnsi * 

betMcIi, betougiit; buy, bMighti tning, breeght 

And so also seek, oatoh, tsaoh, think; work has efther worked or wreoglil. ^ ' 

255. Scattered irregularities are the following ; ‘ 

dolt and tell form told and fotd. 

Have, make, and clothe are shortened by loss of the final ccmaonaat of the 
root ; thus, 

had, made,olad((or clothed). 

Dare is either regular, or forms the anomalous preterit (not participle) durst. 

256. The principal parts being as here stated, the tense- 
inflection jis almost always regular, According to the rules already 
given (243). 

But have is irregular in the pcesent singular, forming 
I have, thou hast, he haa. 

Noodthas in the third singular present either neods or nood. Darohas the 
same irregularity ; and its irregular preterit durst does not take st in the second 
person singular. 

OrD CONJ170ATION. 

257. The characteristics of verbs of the Old conjuga- 
tion, as we have seen, are these: that they change the 
vowel of the root, either in the preterit or in 
participle or in both ; that they take no added ending in 
the preterit; and that the ending of the participle, if it 
have any, is n., 

258. TherTegulat verbs of this &11 into a )^m- 

ber of distinct classes ; but the grounds of the division are only 
to be seen in the oldef forms of English, and in some* of the 
other languages related to £^glish, and the limits of the classes 
hav^been veiy. much confused by irregular changes. 

259. /)ne cause of the irregularities in our present English 
^ias been tbe tendency lo change the vowd either of the preterit 

. - participle, so as to make these two forms agree with 

^ch otlier. * ^ 
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Moreover, the en or ii which waa formerly the eoBstant end- 
ing of the past participle is now entirely lost in many verbs, and 
voifif be either left olf oj retained in others. 

Some vprbs which wpre formerly of the Old conjugation now 
either sometimes or ahvays make a part ofi their forms according 
to the l^^ew. Not a few, indeed, have been transferred to the 
New altogether. ^ 

260. Hence, in classifying the Verbs of the Old conjugation, we do not 
try to distinguish the irregular from the regular ones, and merely group to- 
gether those which, as we use them now, are on the whole most alike in their 
inflection. 

261. A class of verbs fdtm their present, preterit, and par- * 
ticiple thus : 

sing, sang, sung; « begin, begarf, begun. 

Such arc ring, sling, spring, swim, and stink; further, drink, shrink, sink, 
which have for participles sAtO drunken, shrunken, sunken (though these are now 
used chiefly a-s adjectives). All these verbs, however, sometimes fofm their 
preterit like the participle, as sung, swum, sunk. Of spin, the old preterit 
spin instead of spun is now out of u.se, and we say only 
spin, spun, spun. 

And the same is the case with cling, fling, sting, string, swing, wring, slink, 
and win (won). * 

In run, mn, run, the present is like the participle. 

The verbs bind, find, grind, wind are coiyugated thus : 

bind, bound, bound ; And, found, found. 

With them nearly agrees 

flgM. fhught, fought. 

Fraught, from foaighf, is now used only os adjective. 

263. The princ^^lt'yilts of apeak are 

Ipeak, spoke (ancfbntly spake)^ spoken/ 

• • 

And like it are conjugated break, bepr, tuTesr, wear, tear, all of them having 
an old preterit with the vowelsa, now outwf use. Bear has two forms of the 
participle, boma and bom, of somewhat different meaning. Claava (*s]^t’) is 
like these, or of the New eonjuBatlon (260).^ 

Nearly like these are steal, weave, tread, but with a preterit in if only : thus,^ 
ataal, stole, stolon. ^ a^ 

Heave ai^ shear, which are usually of the New ^njugation, hav?lHbaf4A%c^ 
one an Old preterit^ hove, the other an Old participle,* shorn. Got (with beget 
and forgot) Iim got (anciently gat) and patten or got. * a 
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A few verbs fellow, quite itr^fttlarly, the model of 

give (S41). 

Those most like it are , » 

Irid, bad* (sometimes Vid), biddan ; ate (or wi), ; 

sea, taw, taaa. • 

More irregular ore ^ < 

beat, beat, baaian; Ue, lay, lain; ait, tat, tal 

Xu the same manner as 

take, took*! taken 
are conjugated shake and forsake. 

And 

draw, draw, drawn, tlay, tlew, alaia, 

have a right to be put in one class with them ; also atand, though it now forms 
its participle like its preterit, atood. 

Wake and awraka either follow the NdV conjugation throughout, or make the 
preterits woke and awoka. State, in like manner, sometimes forms the preterit 
atova, and of wax the particijile waxen, instead c" waxed, is aometimos met 
with, r- 

266. Ill the same manner as 

ride, rode, ridden, rise, rose, risen, 

are conjugated also stride, smite, write, drive, strive, and thrive; 
but the last is also of the New conjugation. 

$hina and abide, which should belong to the same class, now form the parti- 
ciple like the preterit : namely, akona and abode t and ahtne is aony^gs of 
the New conjugation. ‘ 

267. The verbs bite, chide, hide (formerly of the New con- 
jugation), slide are conjugated thus ; ^ 

bite, bit, bitten or hit 

268. The v^rb 

choose, chose, cNbsen, „ 

is a specimen of a clals that has become almost extinct. 

With it we may put ^ 

^ fraaxe, froia, frozen; aaatha, aod, aaddan; 

‘ but aaatha ii of rare use, and more usually follows the New conjugetioh. 

269. Ilie verbs blow, grow, know, throw are conjugated 

■ taus:.^- « 

grow, grew, grown* 

And we may olsas wit4 them 

Oy, flaw, flown. 
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Sow, otmw or tlrtw, and tliow are throughout of ihe Nov oox\)ngation, or 
xt^ay make the participles sown, strewn ot strewn, and shewn. Crew is of the 
New oonjogaticm^ or may make the preterit erew< 

'270« The two verbs * 

« fhU, m, fallen, 

and • 

held, held, helden (i*aTe)*or held, 

ready form one dess together^ however unlike they may seem. 

271. We may class together 

dig, dug, dug for by New conjngation) ; 

•tick, stuck, stuck; 

strike, struck, struck (or stricken) ; 

hang, hung, hung. 

272. We have finally to notiSe Ihree or four quite undassifiable verbs : 
namely, 

eome, oeme, come; go, went, gone; So, did, dene. 

Went is properly the preterit of wend (tike sent from send), which now, as a 
separate verb, has the regslaT preterit wended. Did, of all our preterits, pre- 
serves the plainest relic of the reduplication which formerly made alk our Old 
preterits. 

Wit, with its present wot and preterit wist (it has no participle), is now 
nearly out of use. Quoth is a relic (first and tliird persons singular jnreterit) 
of a verb formerly much used, but now wellnigh obsolete. 

273. Be is made up of parts coming from several different 
roots, and is so irregular as to require to be inflected here in full : 


Pbincipai. Pabts. 




be, 

wee, 

been. 
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BVBJTTKCnVZ. 




Present. 

• 


1. 

2. 

am 

arf 

• 


V 

be 

be(beeU)* 

be 

be 

?• 

ie 

are 

Preferif.* 

pB • 

be 

1. 

was 

wei^ 

# 

were 

were 

2., 

watt (wart) wege 


wert, were 

¥«re% 

3.' 

'Bae 

were 


were 

grere 




iMPS&ATrVX. 

• 





be 

' « 



InrxNXTxvss. 


and 

*PABTlCtnkCS. 


be or to be, being beflig, 
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veero wd are aometiinea stiH, tued for indicative aa vrell as 

aabjunctive. 

2^74* Tbe forms of verba ;of the Old conjugation, as here ^en, are thjwe 
"Which the beat present use approves. But in all the tliree respects mentioned 
in 269 — namely, dropping or retaining the eu of •the participle; making the 
vowals of the preterit and 'participle like one another ; and mixing forms of 
the New and Old conjugations — there has been much irregularity, especially 
among the older writers of the language ; and some of this remains, particularly 
in ](ioetic use. 

276. Where a double form of the participle is in use, one with the ending 
an and the other without, the former (with an) is apt to be preferred wh^ the 
pai^ciple has the value of an ordinary adjective : thus, 

a drunkaa man; a sunken ship; a fiidi^jn apring; a afrlpken haart; 
cloven hoofe; forgotten promisee. 

Some, like drunken, ^are almost limited nowadays to this adjective use. And 
there are a number of words in en, now used only as adjectives, as the verbs of 
which they are really the participles form their participles at present in another 
manner. ^ Such are 

molten, shapen, graven, shaven, laden, riven, rotten, ewoUen, hewn, mewA, 
town, hounden. 

OTHEB IBBEOULAB TBBBS. 

276, There is a small ctass of irregular verbs, mostly 
used (see below, 291) along with thC' infinitives of other 
verbs, to form verb-phrases or compound tenses',” add 
having neither infinitives nor participles of their own. 
They are 

can, 'may, shall, and will ; mujl^and ought. 

277. The first four, though nojy-'ha'^S^ the valuf, of presents 
only, are originally pifeterKte of the Old coiyugation ; and hence, 
like other preterits, they have the third person singular (as well 
as all ^>he plural, persons) like the first. Thus, for eicample : 

1. I oan, we cait, 

thou canat^ you (ye) oait, ^ 

3. ' he can, , they can. 

May has the regulaT fofm mf yatf in the second person singular ; but slitll and 
will ]^ve shilt and Wllt^<like arf and w«rf, 273). 
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These verbs hsve preterits, made accorditig to Kev conju- 
gation, but irregular-: namely, 

,, * oould, pigM, shouM, and would. 

They are ^fleeted regularly, taking est or et in the f 


278. Miiftt and ought arc originally preterits of the Kew con- 
jugation (ought from owe), tliough now used chiefly as presents ; 
they have no corresponding patents. Ought forms oughtest^ 
the second person singular ; mutt is invariable : thou mutt, like 
he mutt'. 

Tlie old present of muit, namely mole, is now and then still met with in 
poetry. • 


COMPOUND V£BBAIi FORMS: VFRB^fHRASES. 

279. We called (232) I love t>r I give a present tense^ 
and I loved or I gate a peist or preterit tense, because 
these two fonns of the verb express action in two different 
times, the one present and the other past 

Now there are other and less simple ways of expressing 
nearly the same difference of time. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of 

I give and I gave, 

may say 

I do give and I did give. 

The difierence between# the two expressions is usually that 
I do give, for example, is more emphatic, a moiS positive asser- 
tioi^ than I give. asking a question, it come to he 

usual in our language to say Nr 

* do I give? and did l^give? 

instead of • • 

give I? and gave I? ^ 

And also jalong with not,* we very rarely say nowadays (as peo- 
ple did in older English) • 

J give not, and I gave not; 
but rather, • 

I do not give, and I did not give. 
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280. In sucli phrases as t ili^ givei th^ five is not bare 
root of the verb, but (as the older English and the other iidated 
languages show) the infinitive without Just so s(jy, 
without using to, ^ ' 

^ , I see him gi^e, I heard “him speak; 

but, with to, 

^ I wish him to give, I expected him to speak. 

The do and did are the present and preterit of do (272). 
These are the real verbs in the little phrases I do give and 1 did 
give ; and the infinitive or verbal noun (236) give is their object ; 
I do give, for example, strictly moans M do or perform an' act 
of giving.’ We might properly enough always analyze and 
parse the phrase,"' and any other similar one, in this manner. 
But the phrase is, as we have seen, a kind of substitute for the 
present tense of the verb give, and tlie 'do is used along with 
the infinitive of the verb to heip in making it ; and such substi- 
tutes are formed from all the verbs in the language, and are used 
in marking sentences just as simple verbal tenses are used. Ac- 
cordingly, we find it convenient not to analyze them, but treat 
them as simple tenses. Wo call the phrases 
I do give and I did give 

the EMPHATIC present and preterit of the verb give. And the 
Verb do, which is put along udth the infinitive give to help in 
making the emphatic tenses, wo call au auxiliary or * helping * 
verb. 

A PHRASE is a combination of two or more including a subject ami 

predicate), having in a sentence the office,/^va1ue of a single pa*i: of speech, and 
capable of being regarded Ibid parsed as such. Wo shall have hereafter notice 
phrases that are in the same way*^ the equivalents of adjectives, adverbs, and 
so on. I 

283. Again, we form yet anotlier kind of present and 
preterit, namely 

' • ' I am giving and I wa« giving, 

'uy using the present and preterit of be (27S) as tnaeiUm^, 
ai^d putting 'al(wg«with it the present pactieiple giving. 
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Here the patticiple has the value of a {predicate adjective (see 
below, 851 ), qualifjruig the subject of the auxiliary verb, just as 
th^ adjectivdb getoerout and liberal qualify I in 


• I am generous; I was UberaL 


We might always analyze the jihrases irf this way in describing 
the sentence ; but it is, as before, convenient to treat them as if 
they were simple tenses. And because in them the actioiwis 
thought of more distinctly as continuing, lasting, being in prog- 
ress, we call these compound tenses the continuous or progres- 
sive present and preterit. 

» . . . ^ 

282 . Again, our simi)le verbal forms have a distinction 

of tense only for the difference of time present and time 
j)ast. K we want to speak ofc anything £ts to be done in 
time to come, we uae as auxiliaries the present tenses of 
the irregular verbs shall and will (276 - 7), putting along., 
with them the infinitive of the verb expressing the action. 

Thus, ^ 

I shall give; he will go. 


This, then, as it signifiejj future action or condition, we 
call a FUTtTRE tense.^ 

In these phrases, again (as in I do give), the infinitive is the 
object of the auxiliary considered as an independent verb. 
Shall means originally towo, be under obligation * ; and will 
means * wish, resolve, detennine.' The phrases really signify, 
thgn, • 

I owe^am bound^ c^igated to, the act of giving; 

I intend, am determine/ on, giving. 

283* Out of tliis differendb in the (^ginal meaning of, the auxiliary has 
gi’own a difference between the form of the future expression in thedjpt per- 
son on tlie^one hand, and the second and third persons on the other hand. To 
denote simply wmething tlmt is going to take ^lace, we ordinarify use tbsll in 
tlie first p6rsoB> and will in the others : thus, 

1. I fhaH 0or we thill so, 

% thou wilt so, you wUI 

a. he wilt set they wHI (o* e 
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SS4* To me «ryll in the first person imflies rnther an assent or promise : 

1 wilt go (if it is askM of me) ; 
or^ when emphatic, a determination i thus, ^ 

I will fl 9 1 (whatever may oppose). 

To use thell in the second and third person impliee rather a promise : thus, 
you thtll have it; he ehall go, raty on me for that; 

and, when emphatic, a detei-niination on the part of the speaker : tluis, 

you ehall go; I exact |1 of you; 
ha than go, in spite of him and of you, 

285. But in asking a question, we are accustomed to use abafi 6r will ac- 
cording as the one or the other is to be used in reply. Thus, we say 

shall you go ? shall ha go? 

if we expect the reply, I (or he) shall (or ahall not) go; but 
' will you go?, will he go? 

if we expect I (or he) will (or will not) go. 

In like manner, in reporting the statement or oj^nion of another : thus, we 

* you say you shall go, ha thinks he shall find It, 

if we imply that the persons itsferred to would themselves say 

I ahall go, I shall find it. 

2Bi. These are only tlie main outlines of the difference between shall and 
will. To define it completely would take a great deal of room ; and some of 
the distinctions are very delicate and <f(fficult. 'flic people of Ireland and 
Scotland and of a part of the United States have long been inaccurate in their 
use of the two auxiliaries, putting will often where \he cultivatetl and approved 
idiom requires shall: thus, 

I will be able to go to-morrow ; 
we will have to do as ytpi say ; 

and the inaccuracy has recently been greatly increasing in the United States. 

287. The preterits of the same ghould and wc^ld, 

form, with the infinitive, phrases^^hich are especyally used to 
express a coweftf lona/ *as.scrtiQn : that is, one that depends on a 
condition. Thus, , 

4 I should flo (if I could get^ away) ; 

^ he would give (if he had the means). 

<• These, thf^efore, are called conditional forms. 

also, they aref used in expr^ing the condition itself : 

thus, . * 

if h^ fiiiould come, you would tab him. 
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The differenoe between tfiouM and weuM k in general the same ik that be- 
tween tHnII and Whi, and they are in like maxmer eonjtneed by inaccnrate 
speakers : thns^ 

•• I wotflii vaia to oxprou myiolf; 

^ he ought to hpvo tmewn that we would bo rutned. 

But in the cxpreseion ofa condition (as in the exwiplo above), ehould k need 
with all persona. Even shall is, much less often, used in the same way : 

if ha shall coma, it will fas wall. 

Should sometimes its more independent meaning of ^ongCfc/ 
as wifi and would have that of ‘ be determined ’ : thus, 

he should go, by all means, but he will not; 
he would go, I cogid not stop him. 

288. Yet again, by using the verb have as auxiliary, in 
its present and preterit tensee, have and Had, and putting 
with them the past participle) given, gone, and the like, 
we form two other *so-called tenses : namely, ^ 

1 have given, and I had given. 

Both these tenses show past action, like the simple ^pret- 
(a’it. But as I have given seems to mark the act of giving 
especially as completed, finished, done with at present, we 
call it a PERFECT tenge {perfect here means * complete '). 

And as I had given marks the act as completed already 
at some stated time in the past— thus, for example, 

1 had given H away before you came— 

we call it a past j^^rfect, or (what is meant for the same 
thihg) a PLUPEiiFECT^Bhiise^ * 

28 Q. Of all the verb-phrases used as compound ienses, those with have for 
their auxiliary are farthest removed from their original meaning, and therefore 
liardest to analyze and explain.* They began to l»e made from transitive (228) 
verbs, followed by an object, which object was qualified by the partidpil|^in the 
way of an objective predicate (sfe below, 309) : for example, 

I liavii my baml lifted ; I havg the letter written. 

Then such phrases, which literally expressed onl^ the result df actiflf, 
came to be understood as expressions for the action^itself, getting the same 
meaning as our * 

I have lifted my heed; I heve writton%ie tetter. 
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XntA lim coming to mm a mere amdliary of past time^ as sliall and 
wHI of future, all verbs, of every kind, finally made their past tenses with it. 
For a long time, however, am and was continued to be used instead as auxiliary 
for some of the intransitive verbs (as still used, fpr example, in Gkmnan ^(id 
French) ; and remains of this use are to be seen in occasional phrases like 

^tie it coma, they aiy» arrived, he wet goat befhro you dravo' up. 

890, The perfect, pluperfect, and future verb-phrases, or com- 
po,pnd verbal forms, are analogous in use with the tenses of the 
simple verb ; they add principally a difference of time to the 
meaning of the verbal root. Hut the conditional has more the 
character of a mode ; its difference from the future resembles 
that of the subjunctive from the iydiciitive. 

Indeed, the conditional is often used where we might also use the preterit 
•^subjunctive : thus, instead of ^ 

if I should bo ao unlucky, though ho should slay mo, 

thot would eortainly be bottor, 

|ve may also say, , 

if I were ao unlucky, though he elay me, 

that were eerteinly better. 

29L And other verb-phrases, of a modal meaning, are made 
with the auxiliary verbs may, can, must, and ought. 

Thus, the phrases „ 

I may give, I can give, 

as they express especially the possibility df the action, are called 
POTENTIAL forms [potential means ‘ having power '). 

And 

I might give, I coufd give, 

which are a kind of conditional, of a somewhat different value 
from tlie other, are called POTBNTiAL^,fdiir being formed with 
the past instead of the present tei!s^ of the same aifkiliaries. 

And with must and ought (to) we make foms which iliay be 
called OBLiGATivE, ‘ implying obligation * : thus, 

^ I must give, I ought, to give. 

Not all tjie combinations of these verbs with an infinitive arc ptoperly to be 
regarded as verb-phrases. Sometimes they have as independent a meaning and 
charaCto»*&r.ot&icr verbs which have an infinitive dependent on them. 

292. As with the present and preterit of havo we made, 
aiiding the past pailiciple of the verb, a perfect and a pluperfect 
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tense, so, with the future, the conditional, and/so on, of Ittve, 
we fom a future perfect, a conditional perfect, and so on, 
thiough the whole series of compound forms : thus, 

• 1 shall or will have given; 

1 should*or would have given; 4 

I may or can have given, etc., etc. 

293 , Once more, we may piake continuous or progrm^^e 
forms ( 281 ), for the entire series, by putting in each case the 
com^spoiiding tense of tlie verb be before the present participle : 
thus, 

I have been giving; I had been giving; 

I shall be giving; I might be giving; 

I must or ought tO’diave been giving; 

and so on with the rest. 

But the emphatic forms (280), with do as auxiliary, are made only from 
the present and preterit, tlie simple tensers, and not from any of the compound 
tenses, whether in assertion or in question and negation. For example, though 
we are allowed to say either 

I do have or 1 have, doet he have? or his he? 

they did not have, or they hid not, 

nhen have is an independent verb, we say only 

I have given, # has he given? they had not given, 

when it is an auxiliary — and so with all the other auxiliaries. 

Ill fact, the emidiatic form of be (hut compare 474), will, shall, may, can, 
must, and ought is not admitted, even in the more iudependent uses of tliese 
verbh. * 

294 . The iufin^ves and participles bear their share hi this 

expansion' oT "tlie simpl&^i^nns of the verb into a acheme of verb- 
phrases.' ^ ^ 

’ “^lus, dlong with the simple infirritive, 

^ve or td^give, 

we have the PERFECT in^nttive, 

have given or to have^ given; 
and both of these have their progressive forms : naibely, . 

be giving or teTbV^giving^ 

have been giving or to have been gfving* 
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With the ffresent portidple, giving, we i 
'^'ISSSf^ having given, 

with its j^^essive, 

« having been giving f 


a FEEFaqr pab< 


« . 


and, as elsewhere, the same forms serve the uses also of par- 
tidipiiai infinitive. ^ 

Finally, the past or passive participle, given, biis its progres- 
sive form, 

being given; 

and from it is also made a perfect ‘'passive participle (without 
progressive form), 

' having b»3ii given, 


which is a part, rather, of the passive conjugation (BOO). 

29Br If we put aU these forms together into one scheme, it 
win bo as below. 

The original and simple forms of the verb are here put in small capitals, to 
distinguish them amid the ci'owd. For brevity’s sake, the subjunctive of the 
first four tenses (formed for perfect and pluperfect with the subjunctive of the 
auxiliary have: for example, if he have $iven) is omitted. Only the first Iver- 
son singular of each tense is .set down. 
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PlUKClPAL PaRTS^ 



GIVE, GAVE, GIVEN. 


Simple. 

GIVE f 

Present. 

Empha^ 

do give 


d 

ProjireBslve. 

am giving 


'preterit. 


GAVE 

have fifveii 

did give 

« 

was giving 

PerfexA, 

f ^ 

have been giving 

had tiv&i 

Pluj^rfect, 

* 

had been giving 

• 

•hall or wilt^gi^e 

Future . 

aliefl or will be giving 



Progpewit*. 

•fiall or will ftave been siviiif 
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IhUure Perfect, 

BUnvUc. 

shad or ivUI«have given 

.• # 

Conditional. 

• • 

should or 'would give* should would be giving ^ 

Conditional Perfect, 

should or would have given should or would have beeg gW« 


Ing 

Potential. 

may or can be giving 

Potential Past. 

might or could be giving 


may or can give 
might or could give 

w 

Potential Perfect, 

may or can have given may or can have been giving 

potential PlvperfeCt, * 

might or could have given might or could have been giving 


must or ought to give 


Obligative. 

must or ought to be giving 


OhUgaiive Perfect, 

. must or ought to hav# given must or ought to have been giv- 
ing 

Imperative. 

Simple. * Emphatic. Progressive. 

GIVE do give * be giving 


Infinitice. 

^ ^ (to) be giving 


(to) GlVt 

« • 

Infinitive Peffcct. 

(to) have given • • (to) have been giving 

Present Partii^le and Partidpiial Irfinitive. ^ 

♦ GIVING ^ 

Perfect Participle and Partid^cd Infiniti/ve, ^ ^ 

having given having been giving 

Pad PoriiGiplei ^ 

GIVEN being %iven 
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296 . It is impossible to draw any absalnte line between snob verlk^pbrases 
as have been set forth and named above and those yet looser and more acci- 
dental combinations into which words enter in sentences^ in order to limit and 
define an action in still other w^ays, as regards time^d manner. 

Thus, one might prefer to class as futures phrases like these : 

^ I am fieing to five; I am'^aboul to give; 

I am on the point of giving. 

There is no very marked diflereuce between 

I may or ca.i give, 
and 

I am allowed to give ; I am able to give ; 

it it in my power to give. 

Nor, again, between 

I must or ought to give, 
and 

I am to give ; 1 have to give ; 

I am compelled to giva^ it it my duty to give. 

But we select, to make up a kind of complete scheme of conjugation, those 
phrases which are on the whole the most frequent ^nd the most regular ; those 
in which^the real verbal form has most distinctly the character of an auxiliary 
or helper only ; and finally, those which most nearly correspond to the real 
modes and tenses of the verbs of other languages. Tlie scholar must he careful 
not to confound them with the true verbal forms : they are, after all, nothing 
but phrases, composed of a real verbal form (the ** auxiliary”) and its limiting 
adjuncts j combinations of independent words, each of which can be parsed 
separately, as a member of the sentenced It is only as a matter of practical 
convenience, to save time and neecUevSs repetition, that we treat them as com- 
pound forms of the verb, and name and parse thbm in the same way as the 
simple forms. 

There is one more set of verb-phrases, corresponding to the tnie verbal 
forms of many other languages, yet remaining to be described. 


PASBIYX: TJSRB-PHBA^S* 

297. We called above (238^ tbe^ast parfciqlple also the 
“passive” participle, because it usually marks the, thing 
described by it as ‘suffering,^ or ‘endiuing,’ or being the 
obje^- 0 ^ the action defined by the verb. 

Thus, a iMSten dog it one that some one has beeii beating ; 
a lovad person is one regarded with love ; a lamp is lighted if 
i^me onshbas lighted it ; and so on. 


. 29a Kow, byyiitttiiig this passive participle along with 
all the varioBS Itbnns, simple and compound, of the verb be, 
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we make a set df verb-phrases which are usually called the 
PASSIVE CONJUGATION of the Verb, because by means of 
thegn we ta£e what the object of any verbal form in the 
ordinary ^njugation, .and turn it into a subject, represent- 
ing it as enduring of suffering the action expressed by that 
verbal form. 

Thus, to 

the dog bit him, 

the corresponding passive is 

he was biHeit by the dog, 

the object him being turned into the subject he ; to 

, I shall #ee them, * 

the passive is 

they .will be seen by me; 

to 

you might have given me the book, 

the passive is 

the book might have been given me by you; • 

and so on. 

• 

299. To the passive tenses there is no emphaU^ form, made with do, since 
(as was pointed out above, 093) the auxiliary of the passive, be, never makes 
hn emphatic tense-fonn : we say only 

I am ttruok; am I atrook? I am not atruofc; 
and so on : not do I bo atruck? <^c. 

But in recent English (probably since the latter part the last oenttny) 
there have been coming ^^o common use progreB»iwt forms for the two sim- 
plest46nses, present and prettw^; forms mode with the progrdSfiRe instead of 
the simple form of the past or passive participle. Examples are 

Hm bouse ia being built; the ^ook*wea being printed; 
the dinne| wea bei^g eaten. 

These are the corresponding passives to the progressive expressions « 

e * 

they building the house; they wore printing the book; 

they were eating the «gnner; * 

just as . e» 

^ 0 ' 

the house it built, the book was prleted, * the dSnaer was eaten, 
correspond to * . 

they build the houae; they printed the hook; tCey ale the dlrnier. 
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T]i6Bd InrogiiBBsive passive forms are still regaled by some as badl ^glisb, and 
oorofidly avoided ; but they «re also freely i3sed even by miters of the first 
olass, especially in En^and (less generally in America). 

3CN>* The synopsis of the passive coi^jugation is then as'fol- 
lovrs (omitting the names of the tenses) ? ^ ^ 

'*'■ t« r * ' 1 

Simple. Progressive 

am loved am being loved 

was loved ^ was beihg loved 

have been loved 
had been loved 
shall or will be loved 
shall or will have 'been loved 
should or would be loved 
should or would have been loved 
may or can be love^ 
may or can have been loved 
might or could be loved 
might or could have been loved 
must or ought to be loved 
must or ought to have been loved 
be loved 
(to) be loved 
(to) have been loved 

LOVED being loved 

having been loved. 

The past pr^iciple, as being in itself pa»aive,^ one simple form in the 
whole passive conjugation ; and, not having bv^th it as passive auxitiafy, is 
able to take it as progressive sign. And betas loved and bavins been toyed are 
not dnly participles, but also tliko the other phrases formed with tht‘ verbal 
Word ending in ing as auxiliary) passive participial infinitive phrases, present 
and pe^ect. 

361. Id distinction from the passive conjugation, the other 
and simpfer one is oft^n called the active; and in languages 
v/hich h^ee real verbal forms for both uses, the two sets are 
styled lespectivelytthe active voice and the passive voice of 
the verb. . ^ « 
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SOS* ifomsof 

the peaslf^ n^e iha «aiae thsf make the pt^ogreeslve edive teijutes ; bt^t 
they have wl& them the passive participle, qIvmi or lov«^i which masks a thing 
a&*3ct$d m, instearl of tlie* active, givlag or loviagt Which ma;rks a thing as 
itself actimgt^ "In both casestslike, the participle lias the mX value a pmdi* 
cate acijective (^51), descrfbing or qualifying the suljieot. ^ ^ f 

But by no means every case where a past participle is combined with the 
verb be is to be regarded as a passive phrasa Often the participle has tht 
value of a predicate adjeative merely, and is to be treated like any other a^iac- 
tive. Thus, in 

he it Ihiigued, 


fatigued has os pure an adjective use as weary lu 

, , he ia weary; 

also ill ^ 

he waa fkligued in Mntequenee of eveMnceiiian. 

But if we say 

be wae fatigued Jiy his exertioba, « 
waa fatigued is passive, because the sentence is the same as 

„ b|a exerliona fbtigued him, 

covst into a passive form. 

So in 

they were invited, and came, 


' the phrase ware Invited is passive, because it signifies the receiving of the in> 
vitation, the enduring of the action of inviting ; but in a 

thay oama, fbr Hiay wara invited, 

it is not passive, because invitad sigKihes rather the condition resulting from 
I)revioQs action ; in active form it would be 

for wa had invitad them. 


And in like manner in other coses. According as the {Participle denotes 
actual enduriij|{ of action, or condition as the result of action, its combinations 
with be ore oji^are not passive phrases. 

803* Phrases of nearly the some meaning with the dP?dinary passive ones 
are ^ade also witli the V%rhs,baeame and gat: thus, 

hg baeama fright^kad ; ha haa got beaten } 

but it in not usual to reckon fhem as passiv^ • • 

304 . As a passive form is a ph^ise by which the object of an 
action expressed by a vorj) is turned into a subject, passings are 
regularly anada only from transitive verbs (228), or those tl^iit 
take a direct object. * • 

But this rule is not at all strictly observed in lAglisk (fS* 
jeets of prepositions and indirect objects of warbs are also some^ 
times made into subjects of corresponding paSsife phiabeS. 
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8dfi. We often seperate a noun or I^^Eioun that l» fovemed by a 
preposition (73) from that preposition, Iwisg the latter after tl^ as if 
it wm rather an adverb qualifying the verb* Thna, instead of t ^ ' 

I fied already thought of that plae, the «|loen orilli he tie; ' 

we say also ® ^ j 

' that ptiA t bad already *thought of; the tpoon whlofi ha ate witti. 

So it comes to seem to us as if thought of and ate with were transitive verbs, 
an^ plaii and whioh their direct objects; and we i^ake the corresponding 

pasdves, * 

that plan had bean already thought of by me; 

the spoon whioh was eaten with by him. 

Tbis kind of passive is very common. Other examples are 

she was talked sboui ; thoojoumay has bean resolved on ; 

the son must not bo looked el ; the carriage shell be sent for ; 

^ his decision is appealed f^m. 

’ « 

Even when a verb is transitive and has a direct object, besides being followed 
by a preposition with its object, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the 
corresponding passive phrase. Thus, the sentence 

we taka no notice of such fellowt 
may be made passive either os 

« no notice is taken by us of auoh fhllowe, 

or as 

such fellows ere taken no notioe of bf us. 

And for « 

they made much of hfm, 
we have the double passive fonn, ^ 

much was made of him ; he was made much of* 

Again, in such pliroses as 

they gave this men to understaqd (so aed so); 

I told him to leavo; '' 

the words this men and him are strictly indirect objej^, standing to the verb 
in the relation^' a dative (139) and not an agpnsative. Yet we turn €iem 
sometimes (it is not allowed in the cose of many verbs) into subjects of passive 
phra|^ : thns, < . ^ 

Ihia men was given to undorstend ; ho was told by me to leave. 

f' «. 

S RldPLBXlVS AND XMP1SBS9NAX. TXBM. 

306* Such forms as 

« 

i^dlaah rnyfafTf we had washed oureelvea, 

thOM waahedst thyaetf, you will waah youraelvea (or yourself), 

he'hea waafaed Moittilff they would waah themaelveay 
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in which the obj^ denote%^the same pereon ot thing as the 
subject^ are edmetimes called a eeflexivb conjugation, or the 
verb in them is said to be used RSFLEXiVELt (the ai^tipn being 
made to .'tum back’ upon the actor, instead of passing over/* 
transitively^ to a different object). • 

There is, bowever, no reason for taking any particular account of suck foms 
in Eiiglisk. ^ * 

307. Verbs used with th^ subject It, when it does not mean 
any definite actor, but only helps express that some action or 
process is going on (163 b), are called impersonal verbs, or 
said to be used iMPERsoNALiir. Exampt^iue" 

it rains; it is fine weather; 

it grew dark fast; • Jt will fare ftl with him. 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER VIII. 


ON VERBS. 

t 

Under the name verb ” we do not, here or anywhere else, inclnde infinitives 
or participles, except as (hey are used along with auxiliaries to form verb- 
phrases. So far as they differ from other nouns and adjectives, they will be 
considered in a later chapter (XV. ). 

In desciibfeig a verb, we have first to see whether it is a simple verb 
or real verbrform, or a verb-phrase. If it is a verb-phrase, it must be 
taken apart into the auxiliary and the infinitive or participle which 
goej with this to make up the phrase. Then, if the avtftiaiy itself is 
a veib-phiaset R ®8y, at^he discretion of the teacher, be divided 
again^ and so on, till only a simple verb^onfi remains. 

The next question is, whether the verb is transitive or intransitive ; 
then, of which conjugation *, if of the New, whether regular % irregr 
ular ; the principal parts are then to be given (with as much %f the 
rest of tlfe conjugation as the teacher shall think best).* Then the 
mode and tense are to he stated, and the pefson and nun^ber ; and 
tense may be inflected. * ^ 

If the verb is clearly derivative or compdhnd, this should Jbe ^ 
pointed out * ^ 
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The verb, in an assertive sentence, but one consttttcfcion, that of 
being the predicate of the sentence, of asserting something about a 
subject ; lUre need, then, only to point out what the subje^t-nominatjve 
of the verb is, and that the verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person — being always of the third person if the subject is a 
noun? 


Yom gave us our orders; we listeiled, and we shall not forget 

them. 

All the words except the verbs in these clauses may be passed over 
here, as the way of parsing them has been sufficiently explained al- 
ready. * 

Gave is a verb, transitive (because it takes a direct object, showing 
whdt is given), of t‘he Old conjugation : principal parts, give, gave, 
given ; it is in the indicative inode, preterit tense, wliich is thus in- 
flected : I gave, thou gavest, he gave, we, yhu, they gave; it is of 
the second person plural, to agree with its subject, the pronoun you. 

Listened is an intransitive verb, of the New conjugation (because it 
forms its preterit and participle alike, by the addition of ed) ; it is 
made in the preterit indicative, and is of the first person plural, to 
agree with its subject, the pronoun w,e. 

Shall forget is a verb-phrase, made up of the auxiliary shall and 
the inhnitive forget, the two forming together the so-called “ future 
tense ” of the verb forget. Forget is a compound verb, made up of 
get and the prefix for; it is transitive, of the Old conjugation (prin- 
cipal parts, forget, forgot, forgotten) ; it, is of the first person plural, 
to agree with its subject, the pronoun we. 

One or two examples will illustrate the way tn which the analysis of 

an intricately compound verb-phrase may be,#*f desired, followed up to* the 
end, and that in which the, passive phrases of various kinds may be treated. 

He must have been eufibring "intensely, since his leg was broken. 

Mua^have bean suffering is a verb-phrase, made up of the auxil- 
iary nfiiat have been aud the present pac-ticiple suffering, the two 
composing logethw the so-called progressive form of the' ** obliga- 
ti perfect"^ of the verb auffer. The auxiliary must have been, 
again, is alSo a vei^b-phrase, made up of the auxiliary muat have and 
thf past participle be6n, the two making together the so-called obli- 
gative perfect ^ of ^h^ verb be. The auxiliary muat have, once more, 
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is a verb-phrase, composed ef the auxiliary j'Huet and the infinitive 
have, the two making together the so-called obligative of the verb 
ha^e. Mwit, •finally, is an irregular verb, having no other form than 
this, and prinqpally use^ as auxiliary. Suffer is a regular yerb etc. 
etc. (transitive, but hei;^ used intransitively). ^ 

Was broken is a passive verb-phrase, composed of the auxAiary 
was and the past participle broken, of the verb breaks Break is etc. 
etc. It agrees in number an4^ person with its subject leg, which 
would be the direct object of the verb in the corresponding active 
sentence, [he] broke his leg. 

The turning of the passive phrase into the corresponding activq 
one is always desirable, and is guite necessary where the more irregu- 
lar passive constructions appear, as in 

the child shall be takgn good care of by us. 

Here, after parsing the passive verb-phrase shall be taken, in the 
same manner as was broken above, we must add that the setitence is 
the converse of the active sentence • 

we will take good care of the child; 
and that the object of the preposition of in the latter has been made 
the passive subject, the of remaining 'with the value of an adverb 
(fiialifying the participle taken, ^and the direct object of the active 
verb, good care, being left as a kind of adverbial adjunct to the same 
participle. • 

xn. Exercise for practice in parsing verbs. 

The mellow yeax is hasting to its close ; 

The little birds have almost sung theif last. 

Great Nature spoke ; observant man obe ^ d ; 

^ Cities were forded ; societies were made. 

By slow degrees the whole truth cam^ 

Rarely did the wrongs of individuals come to the knowledge of 
the public* • • 

She gave me of the tre& and I did eat. 

Wherefore plucked ye not the tree of life ? 

I did mark how he did shake. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. ^ 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this lioar. 

With such a prise no mortal must be blesskd. 

Who would be firee,. himself must strike thS blow. 
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I tell jon that which ye yourselves do know* / 

We did not do these things in the good old dfQrs, 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold. 

A lovelier flower on earth was never se6n. 

When 1 shall have brought them into the land, tbson will they 
turn « to other gods. 

I thought I should have seen some Hercules# 

Without the art of printing, we should now have had no learn- 
ing at all ; for books would have perished faster than they could 
have been transcribed. 

They apprehended that he might have been carried off bgf ^gyp* 
sies. 

I do entreat that we may sup tog<;ther. 

No man can do these miracles, except Gk>d be with hiuL 
They shall pursi|e thee until thou perish. 

She 11 not tell me if she love me. 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin. 

Hugo is gone to his lowly bed. ’ 

Men were grown impatient of reproof. 

The Piets were never heard of in history after these great de- 
feats. 

Thii work cannot be dispensed with by any book-lover. 

The most sacred things may be made an ill use of. 

It is laid hands upon and kissed 
So am I given in charge. ^ 

The very door-step is worn with my feet. 

The barley was just reaped. 

She is wedded; her husband is banished. 

Thus it was now in England. *• 

Wilfrid had roused him to reply,' 

He was ft^idden access to the sacrifices ; he was refrised the 
protection of law. 

You would be taught your duty. 

Plans and elevations of their palace have been made for 'them, 
and are now being engraved for the public. 

SomC’criminal is being tried for murder. 

My^ Prometheus, which has been Idhg finished, is now being 
transcribed* 

^t is acting tbe evil wWh is being accomplished within him. 

V $ C 
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AtpliabiBticaf Liat of irreg^tar Varba. 

Below are gi^en, in alphabetical order^ the verbs of the Old 0(%qjtlgatb»i and 
th< 9 irregular verbs of the Ngw, with reference from each to the pmagraph where 
its conjugatton b described.^ 


abide, 266 

do, 272 • 

lead, 262 

shiyce^ 265 

sUcl^2n 

awake* 265 

draw, 265 

lean, 249 

shall* 277 

■ting, 261 

be, 273 

dream ^ 

leap, 249 

shear, 263 

8tink,261 

bear, 263 

drink, 261 

leaap,247 

shed, 253 

stride, 266 * 

hesLt^m 

drive. 266 

leave, 250 

shine, 266 

■trike, 27l" 

begin, 281 

dweU, 247 

lend, 248 

shoe, 251 

string, 261 

bend, 248 

eat, 264, 

let, 253 

shoot, 252 

strive, 266 ^ 

bereave, 250 

fall, 270 

ae«264 

show, 289 

8trow,-ew, 269 

beseech, 254 

feed, 252 

light, 262 

shred, 253 

swear, 263 

bid, 264 

feel, 249 

lose, 250 

shrink,^ 

sweat, 263 

bind, 262 

fight, 262 

make, 255 

shut, 253 

sweep, 249 

bite, 267 

find, 262 

may, 277 

sing, 261 

swim, 261 

bleed, 252 

flee. 251 

mean, 249 

sink, 261 

swing, 261 

blow, 269 

fling, 261 

meet, 252 

sit, 264 

take, 265 

break, 263 

fly, 269 

mote, 278 

slay, 265 

teach, 264 

breed, 252 

forsake, 265 

must, 278 

sleep, 249 

tear, 283 

bring, 254 

freeze, 268 

need, 255 

sUde, 267 

tel],2& 

bnUd, 248 

freight, 262 

ongl^t, 278 

sling, 261 

think, 254 

bum, 247 

get, 263 

pen, 247 

slink, 261 

thrive, 266 

buret, 263 

gild, 248 • 

put, 263 

sUt, 253 

throw, 269 

buy, 254 

gird, 248 

quit, 253 

smelb247 

th^, 253 

can, 277 

give, 264 

quoth, 272 

■mite, 266 

tread, 263 

cast, 253 

go, 272 

^ read, 262 

BOW, 269 

wake^ 266 

catch, 264 

grind, 262 

reave, 260 

speak, 263 

wajc, 265 

chide, 267 

grow, 269 

rend, 248 

speed, 28!^ 

wear, 263 

ch«vse, 268 

hang, 271 

lid, 253 

spell, 247 

weave, 263 

cleave, 250, 263« have, 256*6 

^ ride, 266 

spend, 248 

weep, 249 

cUng#261 

hear, 251 

ring, 261 ^ 

• spill, 247 

wend, 272 

clothe, 255 

heave, 263 

rise, 266 

spin, 261 

wet, 253 

come, 272 

hide. 267 

* run, 261 * 

spit, 253 

wh^263 

cost, 233 

hit^263 

• say, 251 

■put, 263 


creep, 249* 

hold, 270 

see, 264 

spoil, 247 

win, 261 

crow, 269 

hurt, 258 

seek, 264 

*spread, 253 

# Wd,2e2 

cnt, 253 

keep, 249 

se8the»268 

aprinftfll 


dare, 255 -6 


Bell, 265 

stand, 865 

work, 254 

deal, 248 

kiiit>253 

send, 248 

StBV% 2 ^ 

wring; 261' 

dig, 271 

^ow, 269 

set, 253 

■Hal, 263 

writer 266 
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’ CHAPTER 

ADVERBS. 

308. We saw in the second chapter (41 - 2) that while a 
word that (juaMes a noun is called an adjective, oii^thtst 
^alTfies a verb is paM an adv^ ; and also that, besides 
verbs, adverbs qualify adjectives and sometimes other ad- * 
verbs. "Kius, , 

t 

he spoke truly; a truly upright man; 

I see him very ofteh. 

< 

That adverbs sometimes also qualify prepositions, is pointed out below (381). 

309. Not all adverbs can be used with all the parts of speech that adverbs 
qualifyi 

Tl»e adverbs that qualify other adverbs are almost only those of^Jegrec : as 

very, too, more, moit. ♦ 

, The same are used most freely with adjectivss. But, as adjectives sharle off 
into partit^les, implying something of condition tr action, they take more or 
less freely the whole series of qualifying adverbs which the verb takes. 

On the other liand, adverbs of degree are less used with verbs. Some ot the 
commonest of them, as very and too, even do ^ot go witli verbs directly at all ; 
they have to be changed to very muoh, too much. 

Hence these are also avoided with past participles, except such as have been 
turned fully iiWnsadjectives : thus, we say ^ 

I very timid, but very much frightened ; 

[ very gleii, but ^very much rejoiced ; 

too weary, but too much fhtigued ; 

^\ioo angry, but ?oo much enraged. 

3£b. Adverbs shade off into prepositions and conjunctions ; 
and the sakt^jseord, oftep, is used as two of these three parts of 
^lpBech, or^even p all the three. 

Thus, the oldest and aujpl^l pr^po#ions, such as 

^ ^ in, on, off, up, to, 
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wer^ong^jJJXJ^ aad most of them are fitUl used as such : 
for example, 

ke comes Lti; they ran off; 

• tt turned op; move to and fro. 

And when an adverb, instead of quali^ing simply the trerb, 
the word of action, in a sentence, qualifies in meaning rather the 
whole sentence, showing its dilation to another sentence or woM, 
it gets the value of a conjunction, and may be named and parsed 
as one. ’ Compare 33 

SUL Adverbs in English are innumerable, and of the 
most various meaning and use. 

But we may divide them roughly into the fallowing classes : 

a. Adverbs of place and motion : as, 

here, there, yonder, below, above, in, out, * 
up, down, back, forward, hither, hence; 

b. Adverbs of time and succession : as, 

I, 

theni now, formerly, hereafter, always, 
often, seldom, never* soon, afterward, 
next, once, twice, first, thirdly, fourthly. 

c. Adverbs of manner and quality : as, 

so, thus, somehow, otherwise, well, ill, 
truly, foolishly, roundly, faithfully. ^ 

d. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, 

much, little, more, least, almost, all, 

• • 

* scarcely, quite, very, enough, greatly. 

e. Adverbs of moddHUy^ modal adye^bs — ^ch as 
show the way in which the thought is conceived by the 
speaker, the relation of one thought to another,^ and so on; 
thus, aff,rma^VO adverbs are, for example, 

surely, certainly, Indeed; 


negaUre are 


not, noways; 
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p9*e*Mai a|9, 

perhaps, possibly, probably; 
eaustUt^,, , 

hence, therefore, acoortUnply. ' 

The modal adverbs oftenest come to be used as coij^janctioBS, 

Th& same adverb may be of one and another class, in different meanings and 
connections. 


• 312 . Adverbs, again, like tb^ other parts of speech, are 
either simple, derivative, or compound. 

Examples of simple adverbs, or of such as cannot be traced 
to simpler forms without going outside of English, are 

so, now, ill, much, quite, enough, often. 


313 . The priicipal classes «of derivative adverbs are as 
follows : — 


a. idjyr^^re fo rme d from adjectives with snflix 
ly ! examples are 


truly, wholly, hastily, distressingly, ponderously, disinterestedly. 

This is by far the largest class of our adverbs; most 
adjectives of quality, and soihe of other kinds, take the 
Suffix Jy to make a corresponding advorb. 


But adjectives in bl« shoi-ten blely into bly: Urns, 


tbly. lerribiy, respectably. 

And those in io change the ic into ioel before ly : thus, 

frantically, rustically, authentieilly. 

b. A fe^adverks are fo rm ed 
thus^ 

likewise, otherwise, crosswise, lengthwise. 

might almost more properly be called compound, since wise has not 
gone ebsolutely out of use as an independent vi*)rd. 

C. Adverbs of direction are fo rmed from other ^y^ha/mrflly 
^un s), by the suffix ward or war^ t; thus, 


fron? adjectives and noiiF3 by 


toward or towards, upward or upwards, forward, 
backward, kft^rward, downward, homeward, shoreward. 
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d. are used as adverbs witihout auj 

chaDge of f jrm : thus, ^ 

* * much, mbre, little, all, ill, fust, fiar. 

• • 

Some such adjectives take also the ending lyi there being some 
difference generally in regard to meaning between the form with 
ly and the one without it : thus, 

V • 

even and evenly; most and mostly; 

hard and hardly; late and lately; 

wide and widely; sore and sorely. 

In poetr}'’, especially, the use of an adjective as adverb 
directly, without any added ending, is very common : examples 
are, • , • 

the birds sang clear; rivers gliding free; 

the listener scarc^e might know; soft sighed tf|e flute. 

A few adverbs are adverbially used cases of nouns ; thus, 

home, back, half, 

which are objective cases; and needs, which is a possessive 
case ; and wise, ways, days, times, and so on, in compound ad- 
verbs, are of the same jDrigin. 

e. Three series of adverbs corresponding to one another come 

from pfoiro mhiari^ : they are 


here, hither, Nenee; 

there, thither, thence, then, thus; • 


^ where, whith^ whence, when, why, hoiv. 

Tho last seri^, when used relatively, are conjunctions rather than adverbs : 
t.t*e 331. And the the of such phrases as ^ * 


the sooner ihe^etter 

is really a pronominal adverb, of the there series, meaning (relatively^by how 
iiiucli ’ nnd^(demoiistratively) 'ly so much/ . 

f. A^uiidKaLJ]£jLdver^^^ comu^front^upuns b y 

t he prefix a (usually for earlier on) : thus, * 

aback, ahead, aside, afoot, atMrsf; 
aright, anew, along, abroad^ afar. 
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\ 

And tlie Ii6 of betimes, betide, beyeiid, betweefi, befbre, and 

so on, is in Mice manner from the proposition by. 


314. .Compound adverbs, are mostly* lit tle phyases of <f<vo 
(rarelr more) wor ds, which have aa it wfire grown together into 
one :*'for example, 


elwtyt, already, almost ; somehow, sometimes ; henceforward. 

Such combinations of a propositi^ with the word which it 
governs are especially common: thus, 


indeed, erewhile, overhead, beforehand, 
perhaps, forsooth, forever. 


The adverbs here, there, and where are combined with many 
prepositions, forming compound adverbs which are equivalent to 
it, this or that, and which or what, along with the preposition : 
thus, tv ' 

herein (= in this) lies the difficulty; 

in the day thou eatest thereof (= of it) ; 

in whatsoever state I am, therewith with that) to be content ; 

the means whereby (= by whichXl ; 

nvherewith (== with what) shall I save Israel ? 

i> 

315. We have also many adverh-phrabes, generally like the 
compound adverbs, only not grown together into one word like 
these. They answer the purpose of jingle adverbs, and often 
are not easily analyzed and parsed separately, because they eitlu^r 
contain word^ which are rarely or never found except in these 
phrases — thus, ^ 

by stealth, of yore, at random, in lieu — 

or are of UTcgular construction, beingiinade up of an adjective 
(realljf^bne used as a noun) with a joreposition governing it : 
thus, ‘ 

• in vain, in short, of old, of lata, 

at a^,«st last, on high, ere long, from far, for good. 

« ,316, Many advdrbs of quality, like acyectives of the same 
kind, are capabW o*f being made to express various degrees of 
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quality^ by addmg those adverbs which are used for the same 
purpose alon^ with adjectives : for example, 

• • truly, more truly, most truly, less truly, etc. 

Also, df the adjeqfives which are used as adverbs without 
change of form, the comparative and sux^erlative degree® are 
goiiorally used adverbially likewise *. thus, 

better, best; wor^, worst; faster, fastest. * 

But only a very few words that are always adverbs have 
a real comparison of their own : examples are 

soon, sooner, soonest;* often, oftener, oftenest. 

Rather is a comparative which has at present no corresponding positive or 
superlative. ^ ^ 

317. The adverb tlier e is very* peculiarly used, as if a kind of 
aranttnut^al subjec t (163 a) of a verb, especially 
the verb be : for example, • 

there is no money here; a land where there is gold; 

there were giants in the land; there can be no retreat;^ 

there fell a frost; there came a voice from heaven. 

The real or logicul subjeA, with which the verb agrees in 
nmiiber, regularly follows the verb : not, however, in interroga- 
tivo and relative sentences : thus, 

what there is, is good ; what is there that he cannot do ? 


RESPONSrVES. 


318. The words yes and no, which are used i n replying or 
responding a question^VLi^d a^ro therefore c aU ed Rmpi^tV ES, 
w ere ^ originally adverbs, but are bo <i o •longer^" ^e^use ^they 



Tims, in answer to the question 

j .. , 90? 

yes and no mean respectively • 


In answer to 
they mean 
and so on« , 


I will go; or I will not gp. 
ore yon fHgMonod? * 

I am Oightonod; or I am not fK^htOna^; 

S ' 
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The responsiveB stand thus for a whole sentenoe, and henoe hre tkot pro^rly 
parts of speech " (19, 20) at all, in the real meaning of that xiame, but are 
more analogous with the interjections (50). But although tliey/brm a class by 
tliemselves, it is too small a class to call fdr mo^ than these few word! of 
explanation. r 


4 


• PARSING OF i^DVERBS. 

In parsing an adverb we need, as in the case of the other parts of speech, to 
point out its kiridy its /orwi, and its construction. 

As regards the construction, the adverb is always a qualifying word, and has 
(380) no variety of uses os such ; it is enoi%hy then, to mention what word is 
qualified by it 

Into the question of/orm, as derivative or compound, the pupil may be re- 
quired to enter according to his stage of advancement, at the discretion of 
the teacher. But adverbs coming from adjectives by the common suffix ly 
should, at Sjpy rate, be pointed out and explained fi€m a very early stage ; auil 
also, usually, the adverbs which are identical in form with adjectives. If the 
word is a comparative or superlative, this should be noticed ; otherwise, the 
subject of comparison may be passed over. 

The eilassification of adverbs is not without difficulty, since tlie classes are not 
divided by fixed lines, and the same word may be put in one or another class 
according to slight changes of its meaning. It is, perhaps, of more use to let 
the pupil tell in what way, or for what purpose, the adverb qualifies the word 
to which it is added, witliout attempting precisely tn define its class. 

An adverb-phrase may be simply defined as such, or it may be analyzed and 
its parts defined, as shall seem best to the teacher. 

Examples of adverbs have been given abundantly in the exercises on previous 
chapters, and others will be given in the exercises on S 3 mtax (Chapters XIIL, 
XIV.) : it is therefoBp unnecessary to add any here. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• * 


PBEPOSmONS. 


319 . A preposition, as we have already seen ( 44 - 6 ) is 
not a wordlEat"” nailies or points out or asserts or qualifies 
or describes anything ; it only shows a relation. It is a 
word that connects other words, showing the relation be- 
tween them. 


Tlegularly and usually, preposition by a 

nounT oy " ^rrm Sun It is a connecting word by which a 
noun or pronoun is made to limit some other woii^, or by 
which it is attached to that other word in a relation which 
the preposition defines. 


320 . The noun or pronoun on which the preposition ex- 
ercisg§ its connecting or attaching force is called its 
and. Like the object^ of a verb, is in the objective case: 
thus, 

with me; fk'om him; to ue; on them. 


It is, then, said of the preposition, as of the verb, that it 
g/ot;er|^f^jfeQj 3 ject in the case : that is, re qujres it to 

take the form of th^yt^case, 

32L The ^word wits'* which the noun or pronoun is 
brought into relation by the preiK)sitionnnay be any of the 
other parts of speech already described. ^ 

Thus, it may be 
a. A Varb : as, 


be went with us; 

it fell through the eir to the ground; 
put it on the table or into ybur fipoket; 
they^ stayed until night under shelter. 
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b. An adjective ; as, 

good for nothing; free flrom dirt; 

hoary with age; prized^ above mehiure. ^ 

C. An adverb (rarely) ; as, • 

H sufficiently for my purpose^ 

V 

^ d. Another noun or pronoun : as^ 

a box of wood ; ^e top of the house ; 

a ring for the Anger; doors with hinges; 

pins without heads; souls above deceit; 
they of Italy ; who among you ? 

Ami, as will be pointed out in the Syntax (400 etc. ), accortling to these dif- 
ferent offices, the phrfiso composed of the preposition and its object is called by 
different names. 

322L ^ But a preposition not unfronuenily ta kes for i tjg. Q^ 
an advorkipf placo or time) : thus, 

from above, from behind, since then, 
before then, till now, to here, at once, 
between now and then, for ever; 
and hence also, naturally enough, a prepositional adverb-phrase 
(402), or a phrase having the value of ten adverb, and made up 
of a preposition and its object : thus, 

from under the house; till after the ball; 
since over two weeks. 

It hjw been already pointed out (316) that in certain adverbial plirases a 
preposition governs an adjective (really used as^ a noun) : thus, 

on high, of old, in vain, for good. 

323. A preposition, especially in poetry, is sometimes made 
tu folio V’ instead of precedinfg the vronl it governs : thus, 

tf^ wander earth around; ties ^11 other ties above; 

the Aelds among; ^ ^ look the whole world* over. 

But ve^jP frequently, 
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your objections we meke no aocount of^; 
this hooee I bover affaitt show my face in; 

^ wiUit did yoa^come for? 

^Johfi Is the uame that he answers to. 

Then, if the rejfttjyg word is omitted, aa | ^ft.ppATmJjj>a.V^ 
the prepositiQil^jaJLlsm ^iyy in ii^ ftfiey fifae -garb : 

John is the V|me he answers to. • 

And in other constructions, in which there is no expressed 
object of the preposition, it remains with the verb, or with an 
infinitive or participle, having the value of an adverbial adjunct ; • 
thus, * 

a greater blockhead than I took you for; 

your case shall be attomjed to; * 
a good horse to ride on; 
a place for pitching one’s tent in; 
people worth speaking with ; 

a matter often inquired into, but never disposed of. 

324. The prepositions do not form a very large clfcs of 
words ; in English they number considerably less than a hun- 
dred. 

The simple prepositions are : 

at, after, against, but, by, down, ere, for, from, in, of, off, 
over, on (a’), since, through, till, to, under, up, with. 

325. Derivative and compound prepositions are made : 

SL From other prepositional or adverbial elements : thus, 

Into, uffitf, until, onto, upon, underneath, before, behind, 
beyond, above, about, toward, within, without, throughout. 

b. From nouns and adjectives : tlius, 

, among or amongst, across, beside or besidesy % 
dmid or amidst, along, athwart, aslant, , 
around, below, between or betwixt, desplt^ « 

Tlie adverbial adjectives nijpi, near, next, like, ill s^me of thAr uses coone 
very near to a prepositional value (compare 306) : thus, * ^ 

she set near the take; quit youraelvet like men. 
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Ig, From verbs : tbost 

save or saving, during, nohrtthstiildlAg, touolfing, 
ooAoeming, respecting, Mcept or ^cepting, past 

Ago (for earlier agono: that is, 'gone by*) may dbo be regarded m a prepo- 
Bition^^a^ays following its object : thus, 

he left an hour ago; 

I 

or^ better, as an adverb of time, qualihed/by the adverbial objective (390) 
an hour etc., as in an hour sooner, an hour^noe. 

326 . There are many phrases, combinations of independent 
words, which are used in a way so like that in which 2)repo- 
sitions are used that they are conv^ently and properly enough 
treated as equivalents of prepositions, or prbpositioij-phbases. 
Such are, for example, e 

' out of, from out, as to, as for, on this (or that etc.) side, 
along^gide, in front of, by way of, because of, for the sake of. 
in stead or in lieu of, in respect or regard to, according to; 
and not a few others. 


PAKSING OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Neither the kind nor the form of a proposition calls for definition in parsing 
the word. It needs only to be pointed oul what word or phrase is the object 
of the preposition, to what it is joined by the ^tter, and for what purpose 
as was sufficiently illustrated in the exercises on Chapter V. Further examples 
are deferred until the classification of prepositional phrases is taken up, in 
Chapter XIIL 
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CON^NOnONS. 

327 . A conjunction (47-8), like a 
5iej5tiyi^ w at the same 


time showing something as to their relation to one another* 
But a conjunction is a veiy different kind of connective 
from a preposition. , 


its.nsual 

nefit.two .sentencn? together : thus, “ ' * 


he epoke and they lUtened; 

they listened, hut they could not hear; 

%ve piped while they danced; t 

they went because they could not help it; 
he will pay If you wish it; 

I see that'the way is hard; 
he knows whether he did it. 


If a preposition is used to join a sentence instead of a word to another, it is 
no longer a preposition, but becomes a conjunction (331) \ thus, 

you miy wait until ho comet; * 

he will come before you have waited long, 

?n the second place/Uhough some of the, conjum^ons - 
especially or« but — often coifhect words in the same 
sentence, these words are always Wflid 

ihean§ *^ 0 )? jB4!l8l ovdej'/a rank ’) : that is to say, ti^ are 
used ahike in the sentence, or have the same, construc- 
tion. • 

They may he, for example, two oi moi% objects di objects of 
, the same verb : thus, , , ' 

he and 4ran a race; I uw the «8t and the dog; 

i,,9 * 
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or ft(^ectiyes or adverbs qualifying the same word i thus, 

an honest but mistaken man; neither well nor truly said; 
or prepositions governing the same word f thus, ^ 

by and with our consent; dither^ f]pr or against me. 

t ' ' 

Ev^s|,two verbs having the same subject are also often con- 
nected Vy these conjunctions : as, - 

^he came and saw It; we heara but refused the request. 

In linch a case the question arises whether we shall or shall not consider the 
sentences as two, the second having its subject omitted : see 487. 

328 . The most important division of the conjunctions, 
according to their use, is that into co-oedinating and Sub- 
ordinating conjvinctions. 

This distinction cannot be fully imderstood except in connection with the 
subject of compound and complex sentences, which be treated later, in the 
Syntax (C^sptev XIV.). 

329 . GpjORDINating conjunctions are those that join 
together sentences of equal order or rank. 

The commonest conjunctions of this class are 
aitdiL, for. 

And simply cotiples or joins on one septence to another, and 
hence is called copulativem Others of similar force are 

also, likewise, eke, too, besides, moreover. 

Or implies an alterncUivef and is best so called : others like 

3.re 

either, else, neither, nor. 

Either and or, and their negatives rfeither and qpr, are called 
eorrektiive (that is, / haying a mutual relation ’), because they 
occur generally together, introducing the two alternatives, and 
the for^i' of them is always Vollowed hy the latter : thus, 

^ either he must leave, or rahall go; 

ifeither this man sinned, nor his parents. 

'rhere ar^ttlso correlp-tive copulative conjunctions ^ thus, both 

. and; at onoe (di* alike) . . , and; not only ... but elao; as 
well ... as; what. what. 
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Btft usuaDy implies soxaethisg opposed or adiferse to wibat has 
been said, and hence is called ttdversative : thus, 

• you tMmght him honest, but he la net. 

Others'like it are . • 

• • « 

yet, however, still, only, nevertheless, notwIthstsn^Ci; 

For points out a reason Sif cause, and is called causal; and 
with it may be put 

therefore, then, hence, 

which connect an inference or conclusion with the reason for it. * 

330 . SuBOEDiKATiNG exjunctions are those which join 
a subordinate or depxdent clause to that on which it de- 
pends. • . 

A dependent clause^ is one which forms a part or member of 
another clause, having the value of a noun, or an adjective, or 
an adverb, in that other : see 423. 

Some of the commonest conjunctions and conjunction-phrases 
of this class are : 

a. Conjunctions of place Xd time : thus, 

where, whence, when, as, while (or whilst), 

until, before, ere, since, after, as soon as, as long as. 

Within a short time, British speakers and authors have begun to use words 
like directly and immediately as^ conjunctions of time : saying, for example, 

directly he got in, Oie train eferted, 
lor a ^ 

•s toon at he get in etc. 

Th% ungraceful innovation is^^us far almost imknown in American uso. 

b. Conjunctions of cause and con^itipn : thus, 

beoause, since, whereas, fbr that; 
if, unless, without, except, provideil; 
though, althoifgh, albeit, notwithstanding. 

c. Conjunctions of end or purposo: thus, 

that, so that, In order that, lest. 

d. Coigunctions of comparison : thus, * 

as, than. * - 
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AJM t }20 comparative conjimctions, the deuae ia eapedally oito diorteQed^ 
aomettmea to a single word (compare 4d4) : for mumplej 

lie it ■ better men than I [am] ‘ 

thou thili love thy neighbenr at [thou Invest] thyaelf. 

witjh the relative whO| than is treated as if it w^ a'prepodtitmi requiring 
an obja^ttye case : thus, 

^ than whom there it none better. 

That (apart from its use in tjJe sense of ‘ in order that ’ : 
thus, he died that we might live) has a peculiar value in intro- 
ducing a substantive clause : that is, a clause used with the value 
of a noun ( 422 ) : for example, as subject noun, 

that he was here is not true ; 

as object noun, 

I (iid not say thdt he was here ; 

as object of a preposition, ^ 

% *' I should try, except that I fear to faih 

We may best call it, then, the substanUve conjunction. 

33^ Only a few simple words are used solely as conjunc- 
tions ; such are 

and, eke, or, nor, lest, than. 

Many conjunctions are also adverbs ; aj;id it often is not possi- 
ble to draw a distinct line between the use of a word as adverb 
and as conjunction. As above pointed out (810), the same word 
is an adverb when it distinctly qualifies the verb in a clause, and 
a conjunction w^en it qualifies rather the whole clause, deter- 
mining its relation to another. 

At 

For example, we have adverbial uses in 

he finished Vitt Work, and then went eway ; ^ 

he might have stayed, but he chose otherwise; 

^ when we left, he wee yet livingf. 

And v^*bave conjunctidhal uses in i 

^ have you finished? then go away; 

he wae angry, Otherwise ha would have stayed; 

^*fie ia very ill|, yat ha may live a weak* 

^ .The worii 

whfih; where, whither, Whence, ediy, how^ 
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which are adverbs when used interrogaiivdiy, are conjtmctions 
when used relatively (186), since their relative force (176) di- 
restly joins* on the claaise which contains them to an antecedent 
word or clause. t 


Many prepositions are also used as conjunctions :*especiaJly, by the '<^Rii88!on 
of the substantive conjunction that which formerly followed them (a$d is some- 
times still used) : thus, % / 

he had Im before I arrived; ^ * 

or 

he had left before that I arrived. 


On the other hand, in old-style English, that is superfluously inserted after 
many conjunctions : for example, * 

when that the poor have cried ; 

if that my husband now were but returned 1 


That as conjunction, as well as ih^ as relative iflonoun (184), is often 
omitted : see 436. 


a 


PARSING OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Besides naming a coxgunction or conjunction-phrase as such, we neA only to 
j)oint out whether it is co-ordinating;or subordinating, and what are the words 
or the sentences which it connects. But this can be only imperfectly done until 
the subject of compound and complex sentences has been taken up (Chapter 
XIV.) ; and any special exercises on conjunctions had better be omitted until 
then. 
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CHAPTER xh. 

. ' 

^ INTERJECTIONS. 

* 332 . Ab we saw in the second chapter ( 60 - 1 ), an in- 
t e^jg (; }|jiQii is not in the proper sense a “part of speecti/^ 
since it does not combine with other “ parts to form that 
whole which we call a sentence. ^ It intimation 

of feehngjpr of wiU„ made exjjr^sgiye .chiefly by 
t]5e inflection of. voice, with yhich it is uttefed. 

Thus, for example, ah! expresses a number of different feel- 
ings — such as joy, pain, surprise, disguit — according to the 
way in which it is uttered. 

333. The interjections are not real natural outbursts of feeling, like a 
scream, a groan, a sigh, though they come nearer to this character than any- 
thing elSe in language. They are, like all our other words, means of commimi- 
cation ; they are utterances by which we ^seek to signify to others that we are 
moved by such and such feelings, lienee, each language has its own set of in- 
terjections, more or less different from those, of other languages. 

334 . Some of the ordinary English interjections are : 

a. Of joy, glad surprise, pleasant emotion : 

oh! ah! ha! hey! hurrah! huzza! 

V" 

' b. Of painful 'feeling or suffering : 

oh! ah! alas! well-a-dayl dear me! hei0h«hol 

«• ^ 

C. Of disapproval or contempt : 

^ fioh! flel faugh! fudge! whew! 

d. 0{f<!.alling attention ; * 

'' lAl hola! hollo I heM! lol 

e. Of quieting or ropr^essing : 

* • hist! hush! tut! muml 

Words made iu imitation of natural sounds are a kind of 
inteqection : thus; 

pop! bang! bovf*wow! ding-dong! rub-a>-diibl 
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335. The interjections shade off into ordinary vo^, as 
used in an exclamatory or inteijectional way. 

TIfb aentence is the meaDETof expression of calm assertion, of reasoning, of 
oxplanationi«of description. sWhen the speaker is moved with strong feeling, 
the sentence-form of exprdksion is wont to be more or less abandoned, and only 
the prominent words to be uttered, with tone and gesture that sufOictently ex- 
plain them : see Chapter XVII. ^ J 

Some of our ordinary words, real j^arts of speech, so muSi 
used in this exclamatory way that they are almost to be called 
interjections. Such are , 

how, why, what, w^fl, indeed, hail, behold. 

Words and phrases of asseveration, from indeed and I declare 
up to the strongest oaths, are ofetjie nature of •interjections. 

Some words which now appear only as interjections were once 
ordinary parts of speech; but their character as such has be- 
come corrupted and disguised : thus, 

zounds (* by God^s wounds *) ; 
egad (‘by God'); 

ala8.( a/i lasso, ‘O [me] miserable *) ; 

0 dear (0 dieu, ‘ 0 God 

336. ' The interjectit^ns nre sometim es co mbined with ot her 
words in exclamatory phrases ..: thus, 

I ah me! alas the day! ^ O horror! what ho! 

0 for a oalm, a thankful heart! . O that It were so! 

The use of 0 in address with the vocative (141), the interjec- 
tiohaS case of Jhe noun, i8*wery common : for example, 

0 thoo that bringest good tidings! fiive^ear, 0 ye heavens! 


justice, 0 royal duke! 


to your tents, O. Israel! 


PARSING OF INTERJECTIONS. 

• w 

An iuteijeotiou needs only to be defined as such, alCng with a statemes^^ 
purpose for which it is used—^^e feeling which it es^esses, the naturhi 
sound Whidi it imi^tes, and so on. • ^ 
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CHAPTER xfll. 
efTNTAX: THE SIMP^-iB SENTBNOB. 

, 337 . Sj^tax treats of the pombinationa of words for use 
in the exprei^ion of pm thoughte. 

Not a fev of the leading principles and rules of syntax have been already 
stated and illustrated ; we have here to tafe them up in a more connected and 
systematic way, repeating many things that have been said before, and adding 
others that are new. i ^ 

338 . The combinations of words which we make in 
expressing ourselves are called senteI^ces ; and these sen- 
tences are of three kinds : 

1. Assertions or statements ; 

2. iQuestions ; 

3. Commands (demands, wishes). 

339 . The usual sentence is the assertion or statement ; 
or (as we have called it before : see 22) the assertive sen- 
tence. 

This is the regular form of our expression ; it is the model, as 
it were, of which the other two are variations. For this reason 
we shall for the present consider it alone, then afterward (Chap- 
ter XVI.) taking up the other two J:nids of sentences, am? also 
(Chax.)ter XVII.) the, incomplete or abbreviated sentence, in which 
one or another part, usually expressed, is wanting. 

3^o^iro ^ent^ce can* be made except by means of a 
verV, since the v^rb is the only pdrt of speech that .asserts, 
or declares, or pr^O^fcteg. 

‘ 341 . that is .absolutely necessary besides a verb to 
m-Jce a complete Assertion, or a full sentence, is name 
/of some -p&eeoTl of ^ing about which the assertion i^.paaue' 
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This ziame must be either a noun (which is the paxt of 
speech tbat^ ' uaines *), or a pronoun, the usual substitute of 
a imun, or some other part of speech used 
or with the value of rf noun (143 etc.). 

, 342. As this name is the subject of the statement, or 

that about which the sUpitement is made, it is galled ^ 
gi’ammar the subject of the sentence ; and th^ verb-is 
called the predicate : that is, ‘ the thing stated or asserted.’ 

343. As the verb is the essential part of every sentencej 
or the part that makes the*assertion, the subject of the sen- 
tence is also called the subject (or subject-nominative) of 
the verb. And every verb, *since it implies a statement, 
must have along with it its subject, or the word showing 
what the statement is about. *• 


344. Examples of the simplest sentence, composed only 

of a verb and its subject, are ^ 

God rules; men qbey; stones fell; 

smoke rises; John reads; children spell; 

I speak; you hear; he obeys. 

Others have been given in the second chapter and the exercises upon it. 

As we shall see more plainly hereafter, however long a sen- 
tence may become, it can still be divided into the same two 
^ parts : the subject being the full definition or description of the 
persan or thing about whiph the statement is made, and the 
predicate being the complete assertion, med^ about it (compare 
28). • 

345. In all those words — namely, most of pro- 

nouns— * which have, besides the genitive or possessive, a 
double case-form (72), the nominative or subjective case is 
alone used as the subject of a statemeqt : thus, ^ 

I pive, not mo qIvo; fio loved* *not him loved 

^'Tnoy^enit not them went; who »p©ke,*n<ft whom ipoke.\ 
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348 . Again, so far as the verb bas diffeveiit fcams of 
person and number, the form used is of tbe same person 
iand number with the subject — being, therefore, always in 
the third person if its subject is a noim (141) ; thus, 

I nlviBf not I gives; th^u goest, not thou go or goes; 

he runs, i^ot he run ; the man ^uns, not the man runnest ; 
we are, we am or is ; the men were, not the men was. 

. This (aa^ we have seen before, 60 ) is also expressed by sayiiig that the verb 
agreew with its subject in number and person ; or that the subject goiferns 
the verb in number and person that is, reqtUres tlie verb to be of a certain 
character in these respects : the subject tfeing given, the verb is compelled to 
correspond with it in number and person. 

347. We have, then, these? first rules of syntax, 'which 
apply to all sentences, but which are^the only ones that 
apply to' a 6are sentence, a sentence composed of a verb 
and its subject and nothing more ; 

I* A gentetuse is composed of mibSeet and predicates the 
subject, a noun (or a word or words having the value of a 
noun), names that of which something is asserted or de- 
clared ; the predicate, a verb, expresses that which is asserted 
or declared of the subject. 

II. The subject of the sentence (also called the subject- 
nominative of the verb) is in the nmainative case. 

III. The verb agrees in person and number with its su>- 

ject. ' 

348. A few special cases under th^ae rules need to be nojdced 

here : ^ 

|L A verb sometimes has for its subject the pronoun it 
(103 bV^ot as standing foP any real actor, but as helping to 
signify that a certam condition or action exists or is going on. 

Thus, • ^ 

% ^ it rainsi it thunders, it is dark, it atrikaa seven. 

t, 

are called imf^bsonal expressions : see 307- 

^1^^ plural alnng w ith a 
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* 

notin {^ ^4) in tliB si]fifrukr . ^hen we have iH mind the s^mte 
individuals composing the collection : thus, 

|the%appy pair pp haniMii hand; the jaf7 ptVe fheJr VerdM; 
ithe crowd* thro up the^atreeta; a half ^them are pone. 

C. Two or more words connected by sndy even if sing er, 
a re so combiaed. « da-flae. eubjefit^jjjter j»gul«i^^ 

plural verh (compare 488) : thus, ^ * 

^ \ my father and mother are here; 

ganger and spite were in his face. ^ 

tSee Exercise Xlll.^at the end of the chapter.] 

349. But it is comparatively seldom that a sentence is made 
up of a bare, noun or pronouif and a bare verb ; and we have 
next to look and see ^low this simple and necessary framework 
is extended and filled out, so as to let us express «!piore, or 
exprc‘.ss things more definitely, in a single sentence. 

y 

PREDICATE NOCK AND ADJECTIVE* 

* 

350. Many verbs are not in themselves complete as 
predicates ; we almost never ptft them alone alohg -with a 
subject ; when so put, they do not make a sentence that 
seems to have a full meaning ; we wait for something more 
tlTbe added, 

» 

351. One class of these verbs is made up of such as call 
for ^methinj^ more to bemadded relating to the subject, and 
furthfii* describing or qualifying it. Tof example, 

I am ; * wP were . . . - ; 

they seem the man looked e 

We may complete such statements by adding a noun 
or an adjective : thus, ‘ “ 

I am poor; we were brothers; 

they seem hungry; the man tpokefl tired. 

a f • 
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'J' ' ^ 

^3^ A word thud used is called a TKQBlciLtE NOltN or a 
TEEBXCATE ADJECTIVE ; OF, the nouu or adjective is said to 
stand in the predicate, or to be used predicativdlyv f 
This is because it iu a maimer com^detes the predieatiou or 
assertion made by^the verb ; it qualifies the subject, being made 
part of the assertion respecting the L^ter ; it does so by the help 
of the yei^, which brings it into connection with the subject. 

353 . The number of verbs thus taking a predicate adjective 
0 ^ nourf is not a ve?y large one. They are sometimes called 

VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION. Such are ; 
a. The verb be : thus, 

I am ill ; / he was angry; they will be tired ; 

you are a scholar; she was the heroine; thby have been soldiers. 


This is by far the commonest of the whole clast. Tlie verb lit, in all Us 
various folms, has come to stand as a mere connective of assertion between a 
subject and some word or words describing that subject, and so to liave no 
meaning of its own except that of signifying the assertion. It simply couples 
togeth^j^ two words in the relation of a subjoin and a predicate. It is tbere> 
fore conimanly called the copula (that-ii, 'coupler’). 

Indeed, every verb admits of being taUen opart, or analyzed, into some form 
of this copula be, which expresses the act of assertion, and a predicate noun 
or adjective (especially the verbal adjective, the present participle), expressing 
the condition or quality or action predicated. Thus, 

I stand 

is nearly t am erect, or, stiU more nearly. 


I am tiandiiia; 

Ogam, 

we geve, they beg, 

are equivalent to 

we were givers, or v^e«were giving ; 
they ere beggars, or tfwy are begging; 

and in a similar way we form the "progressive verb-phrases ( 281 ) by tne side 
of all the i^fuple tenses and the simpler phrases : thus, 


we give, ^ and we are giving ; 

we shill give, and we shsti be giving; 

we may have givee, and we mey have been giving;'^ 
a^ so on. ^ 

% ' Banoaia. witl| its near BauiTalents ofow. art. and 
^ I hit ftoe grew 
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0p Atnuiifiy O0iitiiiu«, $t8y» and the hk&i thos^ 

JoHfi mmaiJMHi aileiit; he oontinitee gretefiit, 
dU Seeihf «|ip«er, look, and the like : thus, 

*ehe eeemi § goddets ; It looka t^rrAle. 

^ e. Sound, smell, feel, and the like : thus, 

we feel outraged ; it smells sweet 

4 . 5 - 

t. Verbs of condition and motion, like stand,, sit, go, move, 
and so om thus, # S 'S 

"^the door stands open; ~^they sat mute; * 

he will go mad ; * . my blood runs oold. 

g. The passives of verbs which take an objective predicate 
(below, 869) ; thus, ‘ 

he w& made angry; they are called cannibals. 

864« The placate use of the adjective shades off into an advcS'bial con* 
struction, and the two are not always to be readily or clearly distingaished 
from each otlier. Their distinction depends on the degree to which the added 
word is intended to qualify the^bject on the one hand, or the action^ the 
verb itself on the other. Thus, we may^y, 

we fhel warm, ^ it it buried deep, 
when we mean 'feel oursdves to be warm/ 'buried so as to be deep’ ; or we 
may say 

we feel warmly, if it buried deeply,* 

when we mean that the feeling is a worm one, that the burying was a deep one. 
And in 

he loefci well, 

I we understand well to be predicate adjective when the sdnse is 'he looks in 
good health, he apx>ear8 as if he were well * ; but adverb if the sense is 'he is 
goodddbking.* Bq|;in * e 

he alts naxt, 

9 $ 

next mdy be understood in either way without any important difference. 

Again, we say of a fruit, • ♦ 


It leoka ripe, it fbela ^ipe, it amelia ripe, it taatee ripe; 


because the sneaning is that in these various ways we judge it acjually to 6s 
ripe. And weH-estoblished usage allows us to say * ^ ^ 

the girt leeks pretty; the rose emella sweet; * the wine t»j|^ se\^; 


although in each case the adverb, prettily and so on, would in strict tkeoxy be 
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’39IS. With thd verl>s of condition and xnotioni (8S9f), espe- 
cially* tlie qualifying force of the predicate a^jectm is Tery often 
leally distributed between the subject and the verb# 'thus^ in 

he stands Urm, ^ 

we niean not only tkit he is linn in his standing, but «dao that 
the standing itself is iinn. So also in 

« the sdH shines bright; the iqessenger oomes running; 

^ thellone rings olear and flull. 

^ An alljective thus U9^& tnay be distinguished os an Ibverbial 

PRBDICATB. 

• 

ITiiC predicate acyective, especially the ailjrerhial predicate, shades off into the 
appositive adjective (376). 

Yet another kind o{ predicate adjectit c or noun, an objective or factitive pred- 
icate, will be described farther on (369). i 

356. , A word in the predicate (except^ a predicate pOBsess5\e, 
388) ought, since it qualifies the subject, to bo in same case 
with it ; and^ this rule is generally observed in English — that 
is tot^say, in the pronouns, the only^^ words which distinguish 
nominative and objective. Thrf, we say 

^ It is I ; it was we; If It were she; 

and so on. Careless and inaccurate speakers, however, often use 
such expressions as 

it is them; itM>was us; if it were her; 

and in the case of ^ ' 

it Is me, 

the practice has become so common, that it is even regarded as 
good Englisli by respectable authorities. 

357 . We have, then, the definition and rule ; 

ly, A preO^ea^ adjective or noun is one whloh Is brought 
by a verb Into relation wfth its subject,, as quaUfying or de- 
scribing the subject. ^ 

' T, * A pr^eate (prpuoun) agrees regularly In case with the 
suliject wnioh It Qualifies. 

/ fSee^iisMreifle XIV . at tke end of the ebspterd ^ ' 
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OBJECT OE THE V£BB« 

^8. A Very mucji larger class of verbs than those 
spoken of above are .seldom used alone with a subject to 
form a sentence, on •account of being ineomplete in another 
way — namely, as they call for. the addition of a word 
to express some person or thing on which the action they 
signify is exerted. 

Thus, Ibr example, 

I fold . . . ; she tells * . . ; the man clutches . . . ; 

where we expect an addition telling what is folded, or told, or 
clutched, and the sense is made complete in ^ome such way as 
this ; 

I fold the p^per; she tells a story; 

* the man clutches the rope. \ 

Such an added word is always a name of something, a noun 
(or else a pronoun or other equivalent of a noun) ; and it is 
called the object of the verb ‘(71), because it signifies ■fhat at 
which the action of the verb is directed, that which receives ot 
endures or suflers the efiect of the action, of whatever kind it 
may be. 

The_ yerb_which takes ^uch an object to complete its 
mining is called a" transitiv e v erb j[223)7^bi^ause its 
action, insteacT^br’Telng merely asserted ^of the subject, 
" passes over ’ and affects another noun, the object. 

359. Wh«n wo use a’^ronoun in this way — thus, 

• • • 

I strike him, they saw us— 

the case in which the o"bject is put is the objective : indeed, 
this case is so named a8 being especially that belonging to 
the object of the verb. , • 

Hence, as we have already seen ( 74 ), we say theft a transitive 
verb governs the objective case, or governs •a noun m that case : 
its object is compelled or required to be that case. 
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360 . But verbs which can take an object in the way here 
described, and which arc therefore ordinarily called transitive, 
may in English, almost without exception, be used without ^any 
expressed object, or intransitively. In, that case, th^y signify 
simply the doing of the action, without taking any account of 
whom or what it is done to. For example : 

c \ love, he strikes, they see, you speak, 

361 . On the other hand, there are verbs which do not prop- 
erly take after them such an object : thus, for example,^ 

sit, fall, run, lie. 

IVe may sit on sometliing, fall fr&m somewhere, run over some 
one, and so on ; but we do not sit any one or aiiytliing. Sucli 
verbs are called in transitives. 

They are jf»lso sometimes called neuter ; but this is a term .belonging to the 
division into active, passive, and neuter ; and in English we have no passive 
verbs, but only passive verb-phrases (297 etc.) : all our verbs are “active,” 
and therefore no one of them needs to be defined as such. 

36 ^. But even some intransitive verbs take an object in 
certain peculiar constructions. 

Thus : 

a. An object expressing in noun-form the action, or a variety 
of the action, signified by the verb itself : as, 

he has lived a long life; I slept a deep sleep; ^ 

they ran thei:' race; you will dance a jig; 

let u8 die the death of the righteous. ^ 

This is called a (jognate object : that is, one ‘ allied ’ or 
* related ’ in meaning to the verb itself. 

b. An object along with U factitive predicate,” the verb 

being< taken in the sense (see below, ^ 370 ) of producing a cer- 
tain effect the action which it expresses : as, * 

ho'ivalked hiAaalf weary; they yawned their jaws out of joint 

o. kn inde^nite or impersonal object H<163 b), in such phrases as 

they flralio it eldhg f the coquettes H with every fhfl^ew she sevfr’*’*^ 
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d. OccasionaUy, a reflexive (306) object : as^ 

Bhe went anil aaf her down over agaiM^ him; etand thee eteeet then^ 

for certait apparent objects which are not really bo, see below, 390. 

363« iThe kind of object which we have thus far con- 
sidered is also called^ a direct object, l^ecause its relation 
to the ''governing'’ verb is so close and immediate as 
not to admit the help of any auxiliary word, as a prepo- 
sition, to define it. 

364. '►But some verbs take, along with such a direct 
object, another of a different character, in a relation which 
we more usually express by to or for : for example, 

he gave me the book; ^ 

I made him a coat; 

they paid the man his wages; 

(ve forgive our friends their faults. % 


In the first sentence, me points out to whom the action 
of giving the book was done ; in the second, him shows /o?’ 
whom the action of making the coat was performed ; and 
so on. * 

This appears cleorly enough when we change the place of the wwds in ques- 
tion, putting them after the direct object. Then we are obliged to use preposi- 
tions, saying 

he gave the book to me; I made a coat for him. 


Such a second object, then, is called an indirect 
object, because it represents what is less ^directly affected 
by the action of the verb, and because the same relation 
may be, and* often is, expressed by prepositions — namely, 
by to, or, more rarely, by for. * * 


One common verb, aak, take* a second indirect object in a relation usually 
expressed by of: thus, 

I edked him his name; # 

but 

* I esked a fhvour of him; , 

and a like construction is now and then met with, irregularly, in the ca^ of 
other vSrbs. • * ' 

366. The indirect object, like the direct, ia put in the 
oSj^tive ca^. But the objective ip this nse is to bo' 

9i 2 
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called the dative-objective, since it answers to the "da- 
tive case of other languages, as the objective of the direct 
object answers to the "accusative’* (compai^e 136 - 40 ). tit 
is put, in the sentence, between the ‘verb and the direct 
object. 

The adjectives nigh, near, next, and like, bofii in adjective and in adverbial 
u«a, may be and usually are followed by a dative-objective directly (without 
the connective to) : thus, 


tie was near falling; she sits next me; 

a man like few others; he drives like Jehu. 


Although we may use to and for iu exprpssing the relation of the indirect 
object, we must not make the mistake of supposing that a to or for is left out, 
and to be “ understood ” as expressed along with the object itself — any more 
than that of is left out with John^s, liec^se instead of it we may say of John. 
The dative is not, indeed, like the possessive, now distinguished by an ending 
of its own ; but it was so formerly. * 

r* r 

367. &ome verbs, like pay and fbrgive, often take their in- 
direct object alone, as well as their direct ; thus, either, with 
direct o^bject, 

we paid the wages, he^forgave the offence, 

or, with indirect, 


we paid the man, he forgave the offender. 


Either object, when thus used alone, is apt to seem to us a 
direct one ; and it is only when we come to put them together 
that we see their true relation. 


And not a few verbs which were formerly intr^msitive, taking an indirect or 
dative object, are now reckoned by ns os oiUy transitive (an example is fellow). 

368. We may suin up as follows ; 

VI. A trawdHve verb takds a direek object, expressliig that 
whicl*; is immediately affected by the action of the verb ; and 
sometimes also an indirect object, expressing that fo> or /or 
which the action is performed. 

VII. * The< object of sa verb, whether direct or indirect, is 
in the nhf ecf loe case <the direct being an oeeMsative-obJective, 
the Indirect a ddUte^hiecUve), 

' ' , V ^ 
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OBJBOTITZ! OB FAOTITITB FBKDIOAXE. 

|69. Wb have sepn above (360 etc.) that a "predicate 
adjective or noun is one which, b#ing added to a verb, 
forms part of the jfbedication or assertidn about the subject 
of the verb ; one that is made, through the verb, to describe 
or qualify the subject * 

Now it is sometimes also the case that an adjective 'or 
noun is,. through the verb, brought into a like relation to 
the direct object, as qualifying that object 

Thus, in 

he made the stick straight, 

the adjective straight qualifies Xhe object stick, by becoming a 
kind of addition to tjie verb made, defining the nature of the 
action exerted ^n stick. We may say instead •• 

he straightened the stic^. 

Here the adjective is, as it were, taken into the verb, ajid be- 
comes a part of the assertion made by the verb alone ; straight- 
ened can be taken apart into made straight with reference to the 
object, just as it may be taken apart into is straightening with 
reference to the subject. 

Then, if we turn the construction into a “ passive ” one (298), 
m^ing the former object stick the subject, straight becomes an 
ordinary predicate adjective qualifying it ; thus,^ 

the stick was made straight. 

• ^ •* 

Other examples are , ^ 

* 

we called him a coward; they chose her queen; 

he must keep the water hot; she carries her head high; 
vi left them waiting; * you see him running. * 

To these the corresponding passives, with the noun or acbective* turned into 
an ordinary predicate, are • ^ m 

he wet oelted by ut a coward ; the wet ehbten queen* ; 
the water matt be kept bet ; her head w|t carried high; 
t,^y were jefi waitifig; he it teen running. 
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Buoh examples as you sto him running show th0.t the constmotion shades off 
into one in which the adjective is rather to be regarded os appositlve (376). 

370. An object along tvith a predicate word qualifying it is 
taken especiaUy often by a verb that is used in a factitive sense : 
that is, in the sense of ' making * or causing or bringing about 
something by means of the action which the verb signifies. 

^Thus, taking sing in the usual” sense, we should never speak 
of “ singing a throat but we may say, 

I sang my throat hoarse, 

meaning ^ T made my throat hoarse by singing.* And, in like 
manner, 

she wrings the clothes , d r y ; 

thef lightning str 4 ick him dead; 

they planed the board smooth; 

( 

where Wfings dry means ^ makes dry by wringing/ and so on. 

Even intransitive verbs are thus used factitively (362 b), with 
object and qualifying predicate : thus, 

^ he danced his feet tired; 

they wept their, eyes blind. 

A verb, whether transitive or intransitive, is especially often 
used factitively when it is also used retlexively (306) : thus, 
they sang themselves hoarse; 
he walked himself weary. 

371. An adjective or noun thus made by a verb to qual- 

ify its object is called an objective predicate, or a facti- 
tive pPiEDiCATE, adjective or nouDfr ' „ * 

And we have the' rule : 

Vlll. An adljective or a norm Is call^rl ohjeetit^e or factitive 
predicate when it is brought by the^ verb into relation with ^ 
the direct object, as qualifying or describing that object. 

In languages which distingitish the objective case througiiout from the sub- 
jective or nominative by a different form, this predicate would of course be in 
the objective, ^aa the ordinary predicate in the nominative; hut an instance of 
such '^agreement" c|nnot occur in English, except after an indnitive : se e 45L 

[Sec Ex'ircii|'‘ XV., at the end of the chapter.} 
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ATTRIBUTIVE AND APPOSITIVE ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

372 . We have thus far seen that a noim may come to 
be qualified or descjibed by an ad^tive or a noun used 
jiredicatively : that is, in the way of an assertion that such 
a quality or state or character or office, or the like, belongs 
to it — a relation which* needs a word of assertion, a vefb, 
to bring it about. 

373 . But an adjective also, and much oftener, qualifies 
a. noun more directly, being simply added to the noun to 
describe it ; the quality anil so on is not asserted, but only 
mentioned, as belonging to that which the noun expresses. 

Thus, in * * 

^ this man is old. 

we make the %ge the thing wliich we assert ; but in 

this old man. 

wo make it part of the description of the person, about whom^ 
we may then go on to make an assertion : as, 

this old mad has white hair ; 

where wo use another adjective to describe also the object hair. 

374 . An adjective thus used to describe a noun without 
being part of the assertion or predication made about it is 

•offlled an attribute, or an attributive adjective, or is said 
to be used attributively {attrihiUe means srimply ' ascribed’ 
or ^attached ’). , 

While a predicative adjective qualifies only the subject 
or the direct object of a verb, an attributive adjective may 
([ualify a noun in any situations whatever. It is generally 
put before the noun, for example : * 

my dear friend’s generous heart led him to giye the tired 
traveller a delightful rest, la^ week, in the^best rooi^ of 
his elegant house. * • • 

the logical (not grammatical) distinction between Jihe purely descriptivs 
andtiiv^tncti7§ or limiting use of the attribi^iv^ adjective, see mi* 
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375. A noun is, much less often^ used to describe an- 
other noun in a way somewhat similar to this. 

Thus, in • , * ♦ 

my friend the hunter carries his weafif^n, a rifle, on his 
shoulder, 

we have the nouns friend and weapon limited or described by 
tlie addition of hunter and rifle. There are implied in the sen- 
tence the two assertions that 

my friend is a hunter, and his weapon is a rifle; 
but they are only implied, not actually made. 

A noun thus used is called appositive, or is said to be IK 
APPOSITION with the other nouTi. 

This means ^ in position by the side of/ or ‘ sot alongside ^ ; 
because the appositive noun seems less closely Connected with 
the noun which it describes, less dependent on it, than the at- 
tributive adjective ; it is, rather, an independent word, added to 
the other for the purpose of further describing the same thing. 

376. But an adjective is al§o often joined to a noun in 
a looser and more indirect way, so much like that of the 
appositive noun that it is also to be called an appositive 

ADJECTIVE. 

Examples are 

for these reasons, avowed and secret; 
all poetry, ancient or modern; 

young, handsome^ and clever, the page was tlie darling 
of the house; 

where the shade of meaning'' is a little diferent from what it 
would be in * . 

' for these av9wed and secret reasons; 
ill ancient or modern poetry; 

'the youity, handsome, and clever page. 

We have, namely, tu the appositive adjective a more distinct suggestiopiulfar'* ‘ 
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added clause, of which the affective would be the predicate as if, for example, 
we said 


tlnoe Ihi wm jrocng, handsoma, aed clavar, iha page was etc. 

Yet, as we have seen alreadjr (175), the attributive adjective also may always 
be turned into the predicate af a descriptive clause. And it is qxiite impossible 
to draw a distinct line between the attributive and the>appoaitive use of the ad- 
jective. If we moke the description at all complicated by adding modiders to 
the adjective, we may not put th€^ adjective in the usual place of an attribute, 
close before the noun, but must separate it, like an appositive, from the nomt. 
Tims, we say 

hit ruddy oountenanoe; the loveliest vole; 

but 


his eountenance, ruddy with the hue of youth ; 


a vale, lovelieet of all vales on esrth ; 
or * „ 

ruddy with the hue of youth, his ootAitensnce was pleasant to look upon ; 

and so on. 

Hence, as the participles have modifiqps added to them Aiuch more freely than 
onlinary adjectives, the participles are especially used in appositive construc- 
tion (see below, 457 ). a 


A pronoun, ^hich almost never takes an attributive^^djeotive 
before it, like a noun, has an appositive adjective or noun added 
to it just as freely as a noun : thus, 

we, poor in friends, sought their love; 

they ran off laughing;* 

tired and hungry, he hastened home; 

you Frenchmen are livelier than we English. 

377 . On the other hand, a noun is now and then used quite in the manner 
of an attributive adjective : thus, 

^ ,,^y Punier friend, her aoldier cousin, the drummer boyk 

We may properly call such a noun attributive ; or we ma^ say that it is used 
with the value of an attributive adjective. Compound nouns (119 b) some- 
times grow out of this combination. 

378. We liave, then, the definitiops 

IX. An adJecUve qualifying a noun directly (not through a 

verb) is called attributive — or, if 4nore loosely connected with 
the noun, it is called appmiHve. ^ 

X. A noun added to another noun, by way of further de- 

scription of the same object, Is said to*be in apposition with 
that noun. « 

• - 

That an appositive adjective or noun also qualifies a pronoun 
explaii|^ed above. 
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879. In languages which inflect their adjectives, and inflect their nouns 
more fully, attributive and appositive words are regularly made to affree in case, 
or in number and case, with the nouns (or pronouns) which ^they qualify or 
describe. But no such agreement is i>ossible with the English adtjectiw, be- 
cause it is wholly uninflected (with the excepticxi of this and thace, that and 
those: see 70) ; and it Ej only imperfectly made itf tlie possessive Case of the 
ai>positive noun. We are allowed to say, indeed, 

the rifle is my fl'iend’Bicithe hunter’s; 

Ifut the expression seems awkward to us, and we prefer to say the same thing in 
some other way : as, 

it belongs to my fl>iend, the hunter. 

Or, we put the sign of the possessive case only on the last noun (see 138) : thus, 
my friend the hunter’s rifle. 

It is useless, then, to add any rule abouft agreement. 


[See Exercise XVI., at the end of the chapter.] 
( 

ADVERB. 


380 . ^^ As the adjective is the usual i^ualifier of the noun, 
so the adverb is the usual qualifier of the other member of 
the simple sentence, the verb. 

Adverbs qualify verbs in all the variety of meaning that be- 
longs to them, but without any ,dilforence of relation (like that 
of the predicative and attributive relation in the adjective) 
which is of importance enough to be distinguished and defined. 

381 . Adverbs (as Ave have already seen, 41-2,308-9) 
qualify also adjectives, and sometimes other adverbs. 

There are even cases in which an adverb qualifies a prepok- 
tion ; thus, 

a result far beyond, his hopes; 
he jumped clear over the wall; 
a nail driven deep into the wood. 

Such cases shade off into those^in which tlie qualifying word is no proper 
advefb, but an adjective belonging to the D7un, to v^iich the prepositional 
phrase is added, 

t ' 

^ 382 . A^ adverb is quite often used with the value of a pred- 
icate adjectjve : for example, 

the sun Is down, the moon is up, and the stars are all out: 

** Q ' 

he was there, but were away. 
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And the adverb to is much used as substitute for adjectives as well as other 
parts of speech, to avoid repetitton ; see 493. For example, 

« hit titp wtt light, thr hit heart wet to. 

• » 

Less often, as an apppsitive adjective : thus, 


ask at the house neA above; my stay* there will be short; J 
the wall within and that without^ 

Sometimes (and less properly), even as an attributive adjec- 
tive : thus, 


the above passage; the then ruler; 

my sometime friend; his almost impudence of manner.^ 

As to the use of an adverb with thfe value of a noun, as object of a prepo.si' 
tioD, see 322. 


383. We have, then, the nuies : 


XI. Ad adverb qualifies a verb, an adjective, or another 

adverb. » * 

^ » 

XII. An adverb Is sometimes used with the value of an 
adjective, especially of a predicate adjective. 


[See Exercise SVII., at the end of the chapter.) 


GENITITB OR POSSESSIVE CASE OF NOUNS. 

384. We have seen (08 etc.) that English nouns and 
pronouns have an inflectional form which is called their 
GENITIVE or POSSESSIVE case: thus, 

John’s from John; man’s from man; 

men’s from men; his froii he; 

a ^ their oijtheirs from they; 

and that the case is usually called ''•possessive ” because it 
is especially used, in connection with another noun, to point 
out the possessor of whatever tfiat noun signifies, the per- 
son or thing to Which it*belongs, * 

For example, if a book has John fw its owner, we call it 
John’s book ; a crown belonging to the king is the king’s cfowli ; 
and, in a more figurative way, the doings* that belong to a 
certu-in day ore called that day’s doings. If a*man has debts, 

• # f • 
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we call them hie debts; the act performed by him is bis set; 
the faults he has committed are his faults ; and so on. 

c 

d86» The po»se9»U>e use of this case, its use as a genitive of pomes^ or 
appurtenance (taking these v^ords in a somewhatAvide and loose sense), is by 
far the most common of aH in English ; hut there ar^two or three others which 
call for dotice. 

a. If the qualified noun signifies some astion or condition of which, if it 
w^re expressed by a verb, the noun in the genitive would be the sut^ect, the 
case is called a subjective genitive. 

Thus, in 

a mother’s love, Troy’s fall, the bugla’i sound, 
Cassr’s pisssgo of the Rubicon, 
is implied that * 

the mother loves, Troy has fallen, the bugle sounds. 

« CflBsar passed the Rubicon. 

b* If, on the other hand, the genitive would be the object of the action 
expressed by the other noim in verb-form, we call it*an odjective genitive. 
Tlius, iq* 

earth’s creator, sin’s rebuke, his murder, 

it is implied that some one 

created earth, rebuked sin, murdered him. 

The objective genitive is much less common in English than ihe subjective. 

C. Once more, if the relation of the t\w> nouns is logically that of apposition., 
and might also be so expressed, the case is called an ai'positive genitive : thus, 

Britain’s isle; Numidia’s spacious kingdom. 

The appositivo genitive is now almost obsolete, but it occurs sometimes in 
poetry. 

386 . lu this way, a noun in its possessive case-form becosuofi 
a qualifying, or descriptive, or limiting addition to another noun, 
much as if it were an attributive adjective. Often we can put 
an adjective in place of the possessiv#, with little or no difference 
of meaning : thus, ' 

the king’s crown, the day^s doingev man’s imperfections, 

mayfslso be described as 

the royalt crown, th^ daily doings, human imperfections. 

^And we law above, (165, 206) that the possessive cases of 
the person^ pronoims, especially, are not to be ahaiply distin* 
guished from ad^ctives. ^ 
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Though the English possessive is the genitive of older English and of the 
other related languages, it is peculiar in tliis respect : that whereas the genitive 
was used also ii^th verbs and adjectives, or adverbially, our present possessive 
has dhly an adjective value, of is used ootnominolly v-tUat is, as ‘ add^ to a 
noun/ or qualifying a noun. • 

387. The possessive is said to be "dependent on the 
noun which it describes, to be governed by it : that is 
to say, the qualifying noun is as it were required or con!- 
pelled by its relation to the other to take the possessive 


case-form. 


388. The possessive, with the noun on which it is* 

dependent omitted, is also used in the various other con- 
structions of the adjective. ^ > 

Tims, as simple predicate : 

the bookjs John’s; that crown is the kill’s; 

as objective predicate : 

I made the book his; 

in apposition : 

that crown, the king’s, is set with jewels. 

Also, like an adjective used as a noun : thus, 

V he and his are all well; John’s book lies by Harry’s. 

And the possessive, standing for 'such a one’s property or belongings/ has 
come to be used with a preceding of, in tlie sense of ‘ belonging to such a one,’ 
being put, like an appositive adjective, after the noun it qualifies : thus, 

m ^thit boy is a friend of mine; a servant of my brothor’a; 

that wifs of hit; ^ 

that is, ' a friend belonging to me,’ or * one of my friends,’ and so on. 

W * 

389. Thus "we have the rule : 

• a 

XI it. The genitive or possessive case of a noun (or pronoun) 
is used to qualify or limft anothe# noun, in the manner of an 
adjective. « ^ 

* [See Exercise XVIII. , at the end of the chapter. ] 

• ■* 

» 

ADTEBBIAL OBJECTIVE CASE OF KOCEII. • ^ 

* . 

390. While, as we have just seen, our noun has a spe- 
cial c^^orm, ^le possessive, for adjectiye use, or as quali- 
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fying a noun, it is also sometimes used, without any special 
case-form, in the manner of an adverb : that is to say, to 
qualify a verb, or an adjective, or even an adverb. « 
Examples are as fpUows. With verbs* ^ 

they walked a mile; he eat an hour; 

^ our friend died last night; it^fell a long distance; 
it faces both ways. 

With adjectives ; 

the river is a mile broad here; 
a sermon two hours long; 
a field three acres larger than another. 

With adverbs : 

he lives a long distance off; 

his house is a great deal better ^uilt; , 

you should have come an hour sooner; 

it will be all the same a hundred years hence; 

they watched all night long. 

391. As we do not use the pronouns in this way, and as our 
nouns never have different forms in the nominative and objec- 
tive, there is notliing in our language to show that the case thus 
used is really the objective. Hot this appears from the usage in 
older English and in other languages ; and we might also infer 
it from the fact that we often use a preposition to connect sullh \- 
noun with the Word which it qualifies : thus, 

he sat for an hour; it ftiiocs in both directions; 
larger by three acres. 

We may best call this^use of . the no\in, therefore, an 
ADVEEBIAL OBJECTIVE : that is, an objective case used with 
the value of au adverb. 

^392. It plain enough that, for example, in 

I ^ ^ he walked a mile, 

the noun mile is in no proper sense the object of the verb walked, and that the 
verb is intranfsitive, as dsuab 
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Yety in sucti sentencesi the adverbial objective aometimea ao far assumes the 
character of an object that we turn it into the subject of a passive phrase (as we 
also sometimes do an indirect object : see 305) : thus, 

• Aie mite was walked by bim in twelve minutes. 

We may distinguish a wordithua used by calling it an adverbial object, 

393 . The adverbial objective is used* esjiecially to ex- 
“ press measme ; whether d^iration of time, or extent of dis- 
tance or space, or weight, or number, or age, or value, and 

; the like. But it also expresses the tiyinc at which any- 
thing happened ; and, much more rarely, manner, as in 
have it your own way; he came full speed. 

Now and then, such au objective is added to a noun, with adjective value : 
thus, 

my dream last night; his edventui^s this day. 

394 . We have, then, the rule : 

XIV. A noun expressing measure or time is sometir.Sjps used 
in the objective case with an adverbial value, or to qualify a 
verb, or adjective, or adverb. 

NOUN rSED ABSOIiUTEET. 

i 

395 . There is yet another way in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is sometimes made to describe or qualify something 
in a sentence, without ha\dng its relation to what it quali- 
fies denoted either by a case-form or by a connecting word. 
I%uS) we say 

^ he lay down, his heart heavy with sdbrow; 

« he flies, wild tenror in his look; 

• ^ 

they charged, sword in han4 an 5 l visor down; 

they sit side by side; 

the mountain rose, heigitt above height, 

A word thus used alway^ has added to it an appositive adjec- 
tive (876)/ or a word or phrase of some kipd (an adverb^ a prep- 
ositional phrase, etc.) having the same value. And the .twir 
together answer the purpose of an accompanying trait 6i circum- 
stance .added to the sentence (generally in manner of an 
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adTBrbial predicate : see 365). It is as if with or havliig, or a 
conjunction and , the verb be, or sometMiig of the kind, ^hich 
might have been used, were omitted : t^us, o ^ 

he lay down, having a heart heavy etc. ; , 
or he lay down, while his heart Waa heavy etc. ; 

he flies with wild terror in his look; 

6r he flies, and wild terror is in his look. 

396 . Such a word is said to be used absolutely, or to 
be in absolute construction, because it appears to stand as 
if ‘ cut loose ’ from the sentence to which it belongs, the 
usual sign of relation to the words it qualifies being want- 
ing- 

The absolute construction is especially common with a participle qualifying 
the noun or pronoun (see below, 461) ; and the construction of the pronoun, 
which is y^.ry rare except with a participle, shows that the ^ase used is regularly 
the nominative. 

397 . Thus we have the nile : 

XV. A noun or pronoun, along with an appositlve adjective 
or its equivalent, is sometimes used in the nominative case 
absolutely, in the manner of an adverb, to express some ac- 
companying circumstance or condition of the action. 

[See Exercise XIX .» at the eud of the chapter.] 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. 

398 . A preposition we have seeu ( 44 - 6 , 319) to tie a 
couriecting word by means of which a noun or pronoun is 
attached to another word, and ppade to limit or qualify it 
in some way which the preposition defines. 

And the noun or pronoun thus attached to another word by 
the preposition is called i\i^^6bject of the preposition, or is said 
to fee governed hy or dependent on it, and is put the ob- 
jective c^e (880). 

' 399 . T^e relatioijs expressed by the prepositions ore most 
like those expressed by the cases of the noun: thus, the rela- 
tion of the dafivCKjbjective (364-6) may always be expressed 
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by the prepositions to ot ftWi and that of the poraOsrave by qf 
( 69 ). And some languages have other case-forms to express 
oth^ relations, T^bich Mse express by prepositions only : for ex- 
ample, by flroin (“ ablative case)> and in (“ locative” case), and 
With (** instrumental ’’ case). 

400s The preposition^ and the word which it governs 
foiun together what is called a prepositional phrase. 
Such a phrase has a value in the sentence resembling that 
of the two qualifying or limiting (43) parts of speech, the 
adjective and the adverb; and it is to be estimated and 
named according to this value. 


401 . If the word to which the noup or pronoun is 
attached by the governing preposition is a noun, then the 
prepositional jhrase* has the value of an adjective, limiting 
or describing that noun. ' 

Often it may be (like the possessive case : 386) replaced by 
an adjective. Thus, for 

a house of wood, a man of truth, 

an emigrant from Ireland, a residence in the suburbs, 
an animal with two feet, 


we may say 

a wooden house, 

^ ^ an Irish emigrant, 

and so on. 


a truthful man, 
a suburban residence, 
a biped animal, 


The prepositional phr^e, when it thus does the duty of 
an adjective In qualifying a noun, is called a prepositional 
adjective phrase, or, briefly, an adjective-phrask 
Such a phrase may be used iil^ all the various constructions 
in which an adjective i4 used : thus, as predicate, simple or 
objective : 

his house Is In the city; he s^med out gf huirour^^ 
they danced themselves out bf breath ; > 
with.a noun used absolutely : ^ ^ 

£helr minds at ease, they) departed* 
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I 40Z On the other hand, if the word to which the noun 
lor pronoun is attached by the preposition is a verb or 
adjective or adverb, the value of the phrase irf that of an 
adverb, and it is called an adveeb-Jpiieask 
‘ Here, also, we may often substitute for the adverb-phrase a 
simple adverb. Thus, for , 

^ It burned to the ground, it mounted In ihe air* 
he spoke with anger, 

We may say 

it burned down, 


it mounted aloft, 


he spoke ahgrily. 


In fact, we may readily substitute for almost any adverb an 
adverbial phrase, made up of preposition and noun, often with 
an adjective qualifying the noun ; thus, r 

there is in that place ; now is at this time ; 
hastily is with haste, or in a hasty manner; 

and so on. 


Many prepositional adverb-phrases have assumed such a stereotyped fonii 
that the words are hardly to be taken apart and parsed separately : thus, for 
example, 

on tK>ard, on fire, nf hand, oof of doort, on the whole, for the proaonf ; 

and we saw above (316) that such phrases are sometimes made of a prepositioii 
and adjective : as, 

in vain, for long, nt pretent; ^ 

and also (313 f ), that many adverbs are formed by fusing together the words of 
such phrases : as, 

•broaat, alire, anew, abroad, betidet, belQY,AOotdoort, beforehand, foiday, 
everboerd. ' 

40S* We have alreadS^ seen (322) that an adverb-phrase, like an adverb, 
sometimes takes the place of a noun as object of a preposition : for example, 

he went from here, he came from beyond |he tea. 

c 

4d4. We have, then, the following rules as to the use of 
prepositions^ : ' 

XVI. A preifbaitioa forms with its object ^ther an 
phroBe, qualifying a nonn, or an adverb-phr^sef qualifying 
a verb or adjfeetlve^ qr ^ ^ 
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I XVII. Tbie of a prepoaitlon (if a noun or iMronotta) is 

* in the objeettve case. 


^ • [See Exercige XX., at the end of the chapter.] 

405 . We have now gone trough with the parts of 
speech which comlJine with one another to form simple 
sentences, and have noticed the ways in which their com- 
binations are made. _ • 

In these ways, the necessary elements of the sentence, 
the bare subject and predicate, are extended and filled up 
so as to express a thought in a more complete and detailed 
manner. 


406 . We may sum up th^ processes of’ combination as 
follows (in these statements, for brevity's sake, we treat the 
pronoun as included along with the noun) : 

a. The original elements of the sentence are the subject- 
noun and the verb. 

b. The meaning of the verb may be filled out by an 
object-noun ; also, by a predicate adjective or noun (quali- 
fying either the subject or the object) ; or it may be modi- 
fied by an adverb. 

c. A noun in any construction in the sentence may be 
^quglified by an adjective ; an adjective, by an adverb ; an 
adverb, by another adverb. 

d. A noun may be made to qualify another noun, adjec- 
tiveTy, by being put in'^he possessive case, or by being 
joined to the other noun by a prepositibn ; it may be made 
to qualify a verb or adjective o| adverb, adverbially^ some- 
times in the objective ijase simply, but usually by ineans 
of a preposition. 

The “ ebsolute’* constniction (305) of & noun with an appo^tive ad^'un^ is 
here left unnoticed, aa being lese common, and apart from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of sentence-making. Also, the compounding of the various elements of 
a sentence by ineans of conjunctions (327), because this isia kind of 
iionf and|j|^ be tioated of in a later place (Chspten XVII. ). 
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407 . The words and phrases thus added to the subject- 
noun, or bare subject, and to the verb, or bare predicate, 
are, in either case, called ^ts qualotees, or MdDiprEU^ or 
ADJUNCTiS ; or, collectively, its complewent. And the toe 
subject or predicate along with its adjuncts or modifiers is 
called the complete subject or predicate. 

c 

Some prefer to speak of tlie subject as “ extended ” or ** enlarged,** and of 
the predicate as ** completed,” by the additions made to each respectively ; and 
hence, to call the whole subject the ‘‘enlarged” or “extended** subject, and to 
mil only the predicate “ completed *’ or “ complete ” ; but the distinction is 
not of consequence enough to be worth maUilg. 

408 . A SIMPLE SENTENCE is one which is made up of one 
subject and of one predicate, however many words either 
of them may contain. 

409 . <In the ways described above, the simple sentence 
is, in theory, capable of being drawn out and filled up to 
any extent — made a whole page long, for instance. But, 
in practice, the length of a sentence is kept within limits 
by the fear of becoming awkward and lumbering, or even 
imintelligible. We put what we have to say, by preference, 
into a series of briefer sentences, separate statements. And 
the relation of these separate statements to one another we 
often determine by means of connecting woids. 

410 . The connecting words which determine the relation of 
sentences to one another are the conjun^ctions and the relative or 
conjunctive pronouns and pronominal adjectives. These hind 
together simple sentences more or less completely into a whole. 
Combinations of simple sentftices made in this way are called 
com|)ound and complex sentences ; and we have next to take up 
and explain such sentences. 
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EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 

IK THS OOKSTRUCTIOKS INVOLVED IN THE BIBIPtiE BENTEKCSL 

• * 

The eimpler and more comniOTi constructions have in general had iUxistration 
enough^ in the exercises td the preceding chapters. *The exercises that follow 
are meant especially to show the rarer and more exceptional combinations 
which are treated of in this chapter. 

XIIL Impersonal, Collective, and Compound Subjeets: 
§ 348. 

It dawns; will it never be day? 

How fiur is it, my lord, to Berkley now? 

Nearly one half of the inhabitants were assembled, and nearly 
the other half were engaged in a more peaceful duty. 

The army of the queen mean to besiege us. • 

^was Pentecost, the feast of gladness. 

Havoc and spoil an^ ruin are my gain. 

The world has all its eyes on Cato’s son. 

But by the yellow Tiber was tumult and affright. 

And now the foe their covert quit. 

It was the deep mid>noon. 

The liberality and gratitude of the Normans were remarkable. 
My quarrel and the English queen’s are one. 

A land where Nature, Freedom, Art smile hand in hand. 

The weary crew their vessel kept. 

XIV. Predicate Noun and Adjective; Adverbial Predi- 
cate; §§ 350-7. 

• Hbpe springs eternal in the human breast. 

All looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. • 

Man became a living soul. 

Th^ time turgs torment, *when man turns a fooL 
The judicious are always a minority. • • 

With him lay dead both hope and pride. 

How come you thus estauiged? % 

This act shows terrible qpd grim. 

Open fly the infernal doors. 

Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 

The harvest truly is pleuteoua, but the labourers afe few. a 
James was declared a mortal and bloody Snemy, a tyrant, a miur* 
derer, and a usurper. ^ 

The temptation had proved irresistible. 

X 
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Thai Lotus who was styled the father of his people. 

How remarkably heavy it is I it feels heavier than usual , 
Some are bom great* 

A French king was brought prisoner to London. « 

Now 1 have found him; and thou art he. * 

Kow is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorioxu summer by this sun of York. 
f . The work of each immortal %ard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 

She would make a better heroine than Clelia. 

The fiend lies stretched out, huge in length. 

She stood silent, as the heralds pressed her hand* 

The fog came pouring in at ever3^ chink and keyhole. 

His silence will sit drooping. 

My wedding-belK rings merry ip, my car. 

XV. Objects of the Verb; Objective Pi^dlcate; §§358-71. 

The objective predicate word may be described as qualifying (or, 
if a noun, as relating to and describing) such and such a noun or 
pronoun, as objective predicate, being brought into connection with it 
by such and such a verb, of which it (the noun or pronoun) is the 
direct object. 

111 leave my son my virtuous deeds behind. 

Kow call me the chief of the harem-gpiard. 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

I mean you no harm. 

He gives his parents no tremulous anxiety. 

An inauspicious, office is enjoined thee. 

We could raise you five hundred soldiers. 

Ask me no questions, and 111 tell no fibs* ^ 

Grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, “Solitude is sweet I* 

» Merry elves, tlfeir morrice pacing, 

, Trip it deft and merrily. 

She awe^s it through the oouxi with troops of ladies#* 

We can wfdk it perfectly well ; we want no coach to carry os 
now. t 

The gale bad sighed itself to rest. 

He sighed a si4h,^and prayed a prayer. 
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Death grintie^ horrible a ghastly siuile^ 

We will hiss sweet kisses. 

From them I go this imcoath errand sole. 

Ciiadles rock us nearer to the tomb. 

Perserexance keeps henoar bright. 

All men think all zOen mortal bat themse!ve& 

He hides his own offences, and strips others’ bare. 

One touch of nature ma]{^ the whole world kin. 

You think hi^ humble; God accounts him proud. _ 

The shower has left the myrtles and the violet*bank so fresh. 
Sooner shall they drink the ocean dry. 

I warrant him a warrior tried. « 

1 must not see thee Osman’s bride. 

Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

They found the language a barbarous jargon. 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 

Attention held them mute. 

XVI. Attribi/Rve and Appositive Adjective and* Noun: 
§§ 372 - 9. 

We may describe the appositive noun as in apposition with such 
and such a noun (or pronoun), being added to it in order further to 
designate the same thing ; and (he appositive adjective in a similar 
manner. 

History is philosophy teaching by example^ 

Without the assistance of these works* indeed* a revolution 
could have taken place — a revolution productive of much good 
and much evil ; tremendous but short-lived evil ; dearly purchased 
*bat durable |^od. 

Learning, that cobweb of tbe brain. • 

Ardent and intrepid on t]||p held of battle* Monmouth was every* 
wheA else effeminate and'ilresolute. 

1 found the urchin Cupid sleeping. « • 

On him, their second Providence* they hung. 

Sister Livy is married to fkrmeroWilliams. 

J They sang Darius* good and great* 

’ « By too severe a fate 

Fallen from his high estate,* 

Ahd weltering in hia blood. ^ 

Trutb* crughed to esrth* shall rise agam ; * 

But Error, wounded* writhes with paiut and dies. 
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Aimed, eonl^sed, be f&wckd bis power ejcpired. 

Nqw the iLeraJd lark left bis ground 

The daughter of a hundred earls, 

You are not one to be desifed* *' 

Now the bright morning star, daj^s^ harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the Naat 
They all, with one consent, began tgmake excuse, 
^thusiastically attached to the name of liberty, these historians 
troubled themselves little about its definition. 

Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

Volumed, and vast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war. 

Raw in fields, the rude militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense, 

' In peace a charge, in war d weak defence ; 

Stout, once a month they march, a blustering band, 

An^ ever, but in times of need, at hsmd. ^ 

t 

X\’IL Adverbs: §§380-3. 

The ordinary constructions of the adverb have been abundantly exemplified 
in the exercises already given. 

But close around the body no cries were heard. 

The mighty wreck lay right athwart the stream. 

Here was the chair of state, having directly over it a rich 
canopy. 

The price of a virtuous woman is far above rubies. 

He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

The feast was over in Branksome tower. 

His father left him well off. 

My son is either married, or going ^o be so. 

X have forgot my part, and 1 am otfi. < 

His rifht arm is bare ; 

So is the blade of his scimitar. 

Out steps, with cautious foot and slow, 

^ And quick, keen glances to* and fro, 

^The outlaw. 

I, pray thee by the gods above. 

On my w%y hither, I saw her come forth. 

Tarry till his retuxn home. 

It is the signal '*of^ur friends within. 
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My tcm^e caimot impart 
Mj almcMt dninkenimas of keart. 

‘‘j 

Oux then dictator saw Mm fight. 

tjSe a little' wine for thine often infirmities. 

• 

XVXll. Possenaive Case and Poaseaslv^s: §§'384*9. 

The earth is the Lord’s. 

Then art fireedom’s now, ^d fame’s. ^ 

That ^ madam Lucy, my master’s mistress’s maid. 

I don’t choose a hornet’s nest about my ears. 

The lieutenant’s last day’s march is over. 

The power which brought you here hath made you mine. 

Five times outlawed* had he been^ 

By England’s king and Scotland’s ^ueen. 

I knew myself only as his, hi) .daughter, his* the mighty. 

My life is my foe’s debt. 

Wintei’s rude tempdsts are gathering now. 

Shall Rome cf&nd under one man’s awe ? * > 

His beard was of several days’ growth. 

Do not name Silvia thine. 

The blind old man of Scio’s rooky isle. 

Man’s life is cheap as beast’s. 

I will listen to your song, 

Soft as the soft complaining nightingale’s. 

I was taken to a new toy of his and the squire’s, wMch he 
termed the falconry. 

Letters came last night to a dear friend of the good duke of 
Merit’s. 

This toil of ours should be a work of thine. , 

X1X.« Adverbial ObJectliM and Nemtnative Absolute; 
§§ 39tf-7. * 

• • 

Tbe following sentence will furnish examples of parsing : 
he I waitedT an houiy staff in hand. 

In this sentence, the notibs hour and staff are to be describfid as 
hitherto, iix r^jaxd to kirid and form ; and their comtruct^n is to be 
defined in some such way as this : hour Js an adverbial objective^ 
added to the verb waited to point out how* lojig the vraiting was ; . 
staff is in the nominative absolute, being used along with its adjunct 
in hand to express a circumstance accompanying the act of waiting 
—as if ^iSe waited with a stafi in hJa liand.’" 
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Oowavds die many iimes before tbeir deatba* 

The duke will not dra^vr back a single in<di« 

His boary bead oonspicuoiiB many a lea^e* 

1 11 make you ogle her all day. 

Thus have I been twenty years in tby Ifouse. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night lon|. 

Tenderly her blue eyes glistened long time ago« 

Jhis day will I begin to magnify thSe. 

Five times every year he was to be exposed in the pillory# 
Something wicked this way comes. 

Seamen, with the self-same gale, 

Will several different courses sail. 

' I was born 

Not three }iours* travel from this very place. 

One mom, a Perhat the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate. 

From* mom ^ 

Till noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day. 

The last impossible, he fears the first. 

The rest must perish, their great leader slain. 

n He left my side, 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 
Parting his innocent lips. 

There she stands. 

An empty urn within her withered hands. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, , 

The mde forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

1 

The foe and the stranger will tread o’er his head, 

And we far away on the bijlcw. ^ r 

„ . Fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eye, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dax^ling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by. 

^ All loose her negligent attire, 

' ' All loose her golden hair, 

Hung Market o’er her slaufifhtered sire. 

Fire in«^h eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round land.. 
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The who, with ghostly gli4e, 

Bagger m haad, steals close to yoor hedside. 

PrepMtlOfial Phrases: §§398*404. 

How to^parse the preposition and its object^as separate words has 
JiTeen already abundanlly illustrated in previous exei'ciaes. The deii- 
kition of the two tngether^as a phrase has now to be added ; and 
the construction of the phrase is to be stated, in the sanie manner*as 
that of the simple part of speech to which the phrase is equivalent 

A few additional examples for practice are given here. 

And every shepherd tells his tale * 

Under the hawthqm in the dale. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder. * ^ 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul. 

There was shedding of blood and rending of hair. 

Why to frenzy fly for refuge from the blessings we possess? 

These are suggestions of a mind at ease. 

That is all the difference between them. 

All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power, 
in every country and in e very ^ age, have been the triumphs of 
Athens. 

By an exclusive attention to one class of phenomena, by an 
exclusive taste for one species of excellence, the human intellect 
was stunted. 

We take no note of time, but from its loss. 

^ We ne’er can reach the inward man, 

Or inward woman, from without. 

^ The time ’twixt^six and now 

MxlsC by us both be spent most preciously. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From within the plunc^red dome. 

Till then, in blood by ngble Percy lie. ^ 

Other ways exist besides through me. 

1 ohanoed upon the prettiest oddest &ntastical thing of a 
dream the other night. ^ ^ 

She shall be our messenger to this paltry hnight. « 

The gale had sighed itself to rest. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

, CX)MPOUND AND OOMPDjSX SENTENCES. 

411 . We saw in the last chapter how a sentence, while 
still remaining simple, could be tilled up and made more 
completely expressive of a thought by exi>anding its sub- 
ject or its predicate, or both — that is, by adding to them a 
variety of modifymg words or phmses, according to certain 
regular methods of combination. 

412 . Put there are also ways by which put together 
simple sentences, each having its own subject and predicate, 
and make of them a kind of wdiole, a longer and more 
intricate sentence. If we say, for example, 

they spoke and we listened; 'they spoke but we listened; 
they spoke while we listened; we listened while they spoke; 
we listened to what they spoke; 

there are in each case two subject-pronouns, they and wc, 
and each of these has its own predicate-verb, spoke and* 
listened. The assertions or statements are therefore two. 
Uut we have used between them certain connecting words, 
which so unite them that they may be lodked upon as 
after all forming only one sentence. 

A sentence thus compoifed is nd longer simple ^ it is 
either compound or compleoc {pt both together). And 
we have An this ohap^er to see what such senteirces are, 
and how they are made. 

413 - As ( 409 ) we do not like to make a simple sentence 
too long and intricate, so, on the other hand,^we do not like 
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to make our simple sentences too barer, or to limit ourselves 
to simple sentences. To say 

• * they spoke: «ve listened, 

might, ^ith the h§l{» of circumstance^, be understood to 
mean the same with any of those sentences given in the- 
preceding paragraph, the mind inlerring each time what 
the relation was between the two acts. We join them 
together with connectives, partly in order to make the 
relation more plainly and surely understood, partly because 
a succession of bare phrases would sound to us jerky and 
ungraceful 

414 . We could, if we chose,.put all that vfe have to say into 
little separate sentences. 

Thus, for exainplo : 

I awoke one day. It was last week. It was six o’clock. I got 
up at once. I dressed myself. The sun was up. It was hidden 
by clouds. The morning was not very light. I walked into the 
garden. The grass was still avet. The bushes were still wet. 
The dew lay upon them. I saw a bird. The bird lay on the 
ground. It could not fly. It was wounded. Some one had hit 
it with a stone. I picked the bird up. I brought it into the 
house. I put it into a cage. I fed it. I tended it. It got well. 

released it. It flew away. 

The connection of all this is clear enough, thbugh there are no 
connecting words to pointy it out. But it sounds very badly. 
No one writes or talks in that way — ipiless sometimes for very 
young children, who have not yet grown familiar enough with 
language to make or to uflderstandslonger combinations of words, 
For the use of people in general, we work it into better ^ape 
by combining the little sentences with connectives j by their 
aid, also, getting rid of unnecessary repe&tiqns. Foj exampl^: 

I awoke at six o’clock one day last week, «nd at once got up 
and dressed myself. The morning was not vej;y Ught; for, though 
the sun was up,^t was hidden by clouds. «As I walked out into 
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th« utrtfeti, where the 9ra«B and bathea were etilf wet with the 
dew that lay upon them, I aaw a bird lying on the ground* It 
could hot fly, because some one had wounded it With a stone. 

I picked the bird up and brought it into the house, put It into a 
.cage, and fed and tended it until it got well when I released 
It, and it flew away. 

c Exerci»e at tlie end of thfi chajiter.] 

415 . The connecting words wliich bind sentences to- 
gether into one are the conjunctions, and the relative pro- 
nouns (174 etc.) and relative pronominal adjectives ( 210 ), 
which are also called conjunctive ” ( 176 , end), because 
they thus do the duty of conjunctions. 

A sentence vrhich is joined with other sentences to make 
a larger sentence is called a clause. 

A clause is like a phra»e (280) in being a combination of words that often 
(423) performs the office of a single word, a part of speech ; but it differs in 
containing a subject arid a predicate, and so being really a sentence by itself. 

416 . The combination of cLauses into sentences is of 
two degrees, one closer and tife other less close. In the 
latter case, the clauses are put side by side and loosely tied 
together, as it were, each keeping its own value as an inde- 
pendent assertion ; in the fonoer case, one clause is made a 
part or member of another, or becomes dependent on it 

A few examples will make this distinction clearer. 

417 . If we say, for example, 

I awoke, and I got up at once ; 

the sun was up, but it was hidden by clouds ; 

the bird was shot, oP some one had struck It ; 

It was dark, for the sun was hidden ; 

each little csentence or clause, though joined on to another, has* 
the value of ^ separate assertion in the larger sentence. 

Such clauses are called INDEPENDENT (or PRINCIPAL : that 
i s»/of first rank^ ^).* ^ ^ 
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With relation to one another, again, th^ ate called ^ 
ORDINATE • ib < royiV 

418 . Ttib winfriTiptirii? TThi>1i join clauaeB in this wav , 
leaving to each its •own original chajaCter, riot making 
either dependent on the other, are called (828 etc.) the 
co-ordiw -^^ffM <^nnJii»n<fiMni 

419. A sentenc e which i s made up (like those above, 
417) of two or more independ ent clause s is c alled a COM- 

But two or more independent clauses may be so connected in sense as to be 
regarded as pai’ts of one sentence, e^en though they are not joined by conjunc- 
tions : thus, ^ 

I cannot go ; my time {• not up. • 

And, on the other liand, we often j>ut a simple connective, especially and or 
but, at the beginning of ^ separate sentence, or even of a paragraph, to point 
out in a general w^ its relation to what precedes. Thus there isn^o absolute 
distinction between the sentence and the clause* 

[See Exercise XXII.. at the end of the chapter.] 

420 . If, on the other hand, we say 

when I awQ^e, 1 got up, 

the combination is c^f another kind. Here the only real 
assertion is that I got up ; the clause when I awoke is 
a definition of the time of my getting up; it means the 
same as the adverb-phrase on waking ; it is used as if it 
Vere an adverb of time qualifying the verb jjot up. 

If, again, we say 

^ it OOuld not fly lieoause it was wounded, 

the second clause has here also the value of an adverb 
qualifying could not like the adverb-phrase on ac- 
count of its wound. • 

4SL Yet again, if we say , 

the bird whioh I saw could pot fly, 
the only assertion is that the bird could nof fly ; the 
clause whioh l^saw does nothing moref tLan define or 
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describe the bird, just as an adjective would do. It to 
the value, therefore, of au adjective, and can easily be 
turned into an adjective form thus, 

, the Wrd eeen by mb., 

Indeed wo have seien (178) that every wjjeetive qualifying a noun (attrita- 

tivSro-Jpoi'y)™y ^ 

^ a good man, • whippwl dog, 

are the same as 

a man who is good, .dog lhai haa bwn whippwl. 

aiwl so on. 

422 . Once more, if we say 

what lay there was a bird, 

the assertion is simply that a certain thing was a bird, and 
tlie thing is defined or named as bemg what lay ere. 
The prei’icate-verb was to no other subject * * 
lay there. And these words are equivalent to the thinfl 
lying there — a noun with an adjective describing it. 

So in . 

I saw that It was a bird ; 

I did not know whether It was a bird ; 

the clauses that it was a bird and whether it was a bird 

detoe or name the thing seen and the thing not known; 
they are just as much the objects of saw and did not know 
08 the bird and anything are in the sentences 

I saw the bird; I did not know anythinfl. 

^ I went up to where it lay, 

the clause where it lay is just as much the object of the 
preposition to as the houso is in 

I went up to the^houae. 

Now all these— being subject or object of a* verb, or 

objeiJt of a preposition -are constructions bekmpng to 

nouns; a&d clauto thus used have the value of nouns 
in the sentenofes bf which they form a part. 
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423. W^en a- d aaae ia thus made to play tite part of 
a word , a single part of speech, in another clause, jtJa- 
aai (jl, .t Q he tffwmwrfnii^ ’fin that other, or to be $tiboriUnated 
to it (th^, IB hft.f.pTit in an inferi or nrdfir or rank’ w ith 
reference to it) ; anS it is called a jclause (or a 

8UBORDIKA T T 11 nr y i r o-^|piiiffn¥ t k wnr ) 

And, according to the part it plays, a dependent clause 
is called an. ADVEltB-gLATTSK. a.^ AmRnTTVB-<;,j,^yS^.. 9 r a 
SUBSTANTIVE-CLAUSE. . 


Thus we have all the principal parts of speech (not the connectives) repre- 
sented by clauses, except the verb ^ and, of course, the pronoun, which is 
itself only a substitute for a noun. ' 

There can be no such thing as a verb-clause, because a verb has no other 
o£ce than that of making a clause or sentence. 

A phrase like 

»6 regards, 

which is abbreviatlR from •• 


•o far aa il regards, 


may even be said to have the value of a preposition, or preposition-phrase — 
* concerning,’ or * in respect to.’ 


424 . A sentence which contains as one of its members 
a dependent danse is called a complex sentence : by this 
is meant that its parts are more ' woven together,* made 
into one, than those of the compound ” sentence. ^ 

[See Exercise XXIII.. at the end of the chapter.) 

• 4SJ5. a complex sentence may also contain more than 
one dependent clause. 

Th%se may be of different kinds, and unconnected with one 
another: thus*, • • 

what lay there was, If I 8|iw aright, a bird which could not fly. 
Or, a dependent clause ipay have another clause dependent on 
itself, and this again another, and so on : for example, * 

I went into the garden where the grata was wet*^wifh the dew 
^at lay upon it; • ^ ^ 

this fa the dog that worried the oat that killed fte rat that 
ate the maJJI that ley in the houae Jlhat^Jaok built 
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Or, two or more dependent elauees of the aame kind may 
have the same construction in a sentence, being joined together 
by co-ordinating coi\j unctions : thus, 

a bird that lay on the ground and that could not tly; 

it could not fly because it had been sho't or it had been hit 
with a stone; 

e I saw that the bird was grounded and that it could not fly. 

Dependent clauses, as w^l as independent ones (417), are 
called co-ordinate when thus joined, and having a like office, 
since co-ordimte simplf ' means ‘ having the same rank with one 
iinothor.* 

426. A comppuhd sentence, moreover, may be made by 
joining together, instead of simple sentences, complex ones, 
or simple and complex ones. Such sentence is called 
COMPOTOD-COMPLEX. 

427. In these ways, sentences of very great length and 
complexity are sometimes made. In theory, there is no 
limit to the extent to which a sentence may l>e compounded 
and made complex by the combination of clauses. But 
in practice (just as in the case of the extension of the sim- 
ple sentence : 409) a limit is set by the fear of becoming 
burdensome or unintelligible. 

In different styles of writing, and in the practice of different 
authors, the variety as regards the general simplicity or com- 
plexity of the structure of sentences is^yery great. 

fSee Exercise .XXIV., at the end of the chapter.] . 

428. We may sum up what has been said of sentences 
otherwise thap simple in' the following definitions and 
rules : 

XVIII. “A MBtenoe Twhich form, a part of a maxe o«Diipre> 

heualve wnfence Is called a elaxute, 

^ * 

XIX. A Vslaose is either independent or dependent : inde* 
penO^nt, ft it ^onns an assertion by itself^ 4epenaent, If 
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it e&tm into some other clause with tlie vulue of a j^art of 
speech: uamelyv of a ttoun, an adjective^ or an adverb* 

Clauses are eo-orAinate if they are of the smne rank 
with one another: either as beln^ alike Independent^ or as 
being alike dependent* with the mine <x>iMtrttetlon* 


XXI. A sentence is compound* if made up of independent 
clauses; complea?* if it dbn tains a dependent clause* or more 
than one ; eompouml..complex* if one or more of its inde* 
pendent clauses Is complex. 

■pi 

XXII. Coordinate clauses, whether Independent or depen- 
dent, are usually joined together by co-olrdinating conjunctions. 


XXI 11. A dependent clause is joined to the clause (inde- 
pendent or dependent) on which it depends, or of which it 
forms a part, by a subordinating con June Aon, or by a rela- 
tive pronoun or adjective. 


XXIV. A dependent clause is named from its of^e in the 
sentence of which it forms a part : it is a substantive, or an 
adjective, or an adverb clause. 


XXV. A jaubstantitfe-^lause is one which performs the 
ofitce of a noun : being the subject or object of a verb, the 
object of a preposition, and so on. 


XXVI. An aOJective^clause is one which performs the 
office of an adjective, by describing or qualifying a noun. 


XXVII. An adverb-clause is one that performs the office 
of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, or adjective, or adverb. 

^ • 

A few more detailed statements as to the three different kinds of dependent 
clauses need to be added here. * 


• • ADJ^CPTITE-CIiAITSES. 

429 . Of the dependent clauses, *th^ adjective-clause is 
simplest in its constnhction. Jt is always the equivalent 
of an attributive or apppsitive adjective, and regularly ^and 
usually follows the noun 'dr pronoun which it qualifies. 

430 , The adjective-clause is introduced either by a rela- 
tive pronoun, or else by such a conjunction as naay also be 
called a relative adverb (313 e* 331) : naipely, 

wlfere, when ce, whit her , vTh^dl 
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Bach of these la^ is equivalent to a relative pronoim udUi a pxepositloii 
govemiu^ it , 

Thus, 

he whom thou loveat fa sick; 

the horse thtft bore him ia black ;<> 

the city where ( = in wiiicli) he lived; 

the country whence ( = from which) he came; 

I the reason why ( - for which) he is here ; 
fthe time when ( = at which) Rome was founded. 

[See Exercise XXV., at the end of the chapter.] 

advbbb-oi^Ausbs. 

431 - An adverb^clause usually qualifies a verb; much 
less often, an adjective ; and (as is also the case with simple 
adverbs : 309) an adverb rarely, except in the way of de- 
fining a degree. 

432 . The adverb-clause is introduced by a great variety 
of conjunctions, and it has the same variety of meanings 
which belong to simple adverbs (811). 

Thus, we have adverb-clauses : 

^ a. Of place : for examine, 

he lay where he fell ; 
whither I go, ye cannot come. 

V b. Of time : for example, 

when I awoke, it was six o’clock ; 
make hay while the suOiOhines. 

4 C. Of manner and degree : for example, 
he does as he likes ; 
they are better than we had expected ; 

I am as tired as ever a man was. 

d. Of chuse : for example, 

he retirejd because he could not help it; 
cursed be I, that I did so ; 
since you^sa:^ it, we believe it 
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6. Of result <sr effi^ : for example, 
he was scf weak that he fell ; 

• * they shmited tilt the woods rang. 

^ eoneeaalm: fc^ example, 

if you are honest, you will be respected ; 
unless 1 am Ihistaken, it was he ; 

« 

he could not do it, though he tried hard. 

g. Of end or purpose (‘^ final clause ”) : for example, 

he died that we might live; 
ye shall not toMph It, lest ye die. 

This classification is not absolute : tlie difierent cjjasses shade into one an- 
other; the same conjunction has a ^variety of office#; and a clause which 
literally means one thing is applied tp quite another purpose — as the exam- 
ples given above in part ijjustrate. 

433 . The conjunction introducing a clause often tws a cor~ 
relative adverb, of kindred meaning, in the clause on which 
this is dependent, answering toward it much the same purpose 
as the antecedent (176) to a relative : thus, 

where the bee sucks, Hi ere suck I; 

when the heart beats no more, then the life ends; 

if I speak false, then may my father perish; 

though he slay me, yet will I trust in him; 

as I entered, so will I retire. 

And adverbs of manner and dcgi*ee are apt Jo be followed by 
correlative conjunctions; as such and so by that; so and as by 
as ; ^ comparative adverb ~ more, less, and the like — by than ; 
the (313 e) by the. ’ • 

Out of this usage grow a ugmber of conjnuotion-pbrases, as so as, to that, 
so far at, at good at, no tooner than, according aa, and so on. 

[See Exercise X^Vl., at the end of the chapter.] 

• 

SUBSTANTIV£-Ci:.A176£S. 

434 . The substantive-dause has a great variety of con- 

structions, corresponding with those of ^Jie. noun to which 
it is equivalentf » • 
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Thus, the substantive-clause is used : 
a. As subject of a vetb : for example, 

what they say is not to the point; * 

whether <you go or stay is of' Ijttle aooounf ; 
that he is already gone disappoints us. 

The freqnent substitution of it, as grannndiical subject, for a substantive- 
cliiiiso, has bpen noticed alwvc : see 163 a. 


b. A.S object of a verb : for example, 

I know not what I shall do ; they saw that she was ill ; 
we considered whether It would answer; 
he showed me where he had put it. 

C. As predicate noun : for examido, 

he is precisely what he seems; 
my home is wherever I am Kappy.^ 

I ^ 

d. In apposition : for oxainjile, 

the fact that it was done by him is apparent; 
his letter is to the purport that he will soon arrive. 


. 6. As object of a prepobitioii :,for example, 

he traded with what capital he had ; 

you err in that you think so ; 

she is doing well, except that she cannot sleep. 


f A substantive-clause introduced by that (or, rarelj", lest) is 
also often added directly to a verb or adjective or noun, where 
a noun would rucluiro a preposition to bo used as connective : for 

example, ^ ,, 

they insisted that we shcfiild stay; 

we cheri^ the hope that he will return; 
there is no need^that she be present; 

^ we are quite sorry that it, is so; 

he was afraid lest he should fall. 


wljile we sbpuld say 


insisted his cta^ing; hope of his return; 

need of her presence; sorry for its being so; 

and so with the rest. ^ t ' 
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This construction is most analogous mth that of the <tif- 
verHai objective {S$0 etc.), or noun made adjunct to some 
’W'orc^ without any sign of the relation between them 
being expressed. « 

Another similar case, ot amibstantive-clauseused adverbially wittiout a prepo- 
sition, is seen in such sentences as 

% 

whoever may aay it, I shill not believe it; ^ 

in whatever state t em, I am always content. 


The complete expression, namely, is 

whatever state I am in, I am always content with; 


or, analyzing the indefinite compound relative into antecedent and relative, 
content with any state in which I am. 

Then, putting a pronouii correlative tothedei>en(lcift ^lause in the independent 
clau.se (433), we have, • 

in whatever^state I am, I am always content with it; 
and the omi.ssioii'irf the adverb-phrase with it gives the form as stated. 

In like manner, 

however he may struggle, he cannot escape, 
wherever he may be, he will be happy, 

are equivalent to 

he cannot escape by Snjaway in which he may struggle; 
he will be happy i n any place in which he may be ; 

with the connectives by and in unexpressed. 

On tlie other hand, not a few words which were formerly prepositions govern- 
ing substantive clauses introduced by that have now come to be used, generally 
or always, directly as conjunctions (compare 331), by the ornissiozi of that: for 
exlhriple, 

after he had gone; until ho shall arrive; 

except ho confess it; 

while we may also say, 

• ^ afl^g that he had gone, 

and so on. 

* • 

435 . The words wliich introduce a substantive clause are 


especially these: • • 

a. The compound rektivo (181) pronouns and proiKjminal 
adjectives, with their corresponding adverbs : namely, 


who (whose, whom), what, whjoh; * 

when, where, whence, whither, why, hoif; 

* e 

whoever, whosoever, whenever, etc. 
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When used with a simple relative meaning, aU these words introduce adjec- 
tive or adverb-clauses ; but, by including also thl|** antecedent’^ of their rela- 
tive part, they become equivalent to ^ 

iKe person who, the thing wMoh, ^ 

the place igi or fhom or to whloh, ‘ ^ ^ 

the time at which, the reason fbr which, 

and so on ; that is, they imply a substantive along with an adjective or 
adverbial adjunct. For example ; 

I heard what he aaid; I know why he said it; 

are the same as 

I heard the thing which he said; 

I know the reason for which ha said it. 

b. The conjunction whether, ekprossing a doubt or alterna- 
tive. If is sometimes, but less properly, used instead of it : 
thus, 

I know not if it be ao. 

c 

C. Th/3’ conjunction that is (as the examj^ics given above 
abundantly show) very common indeed (ts introducing sub- 
stantive-clauses, in many different constructions. Lest, which 
has nearly the value of its negative, that not, is ii\uch less fre- 
quent, r 

rSee Exercise XXVII,, at ibe end of the chapter.] 

436. In clauses of all kinds, the connective that, whether 
relative pronoun or conjunction, is very often omitted : thu.s, 

it is strange they do not come; we saw he was there; 

that is the reason I do not like him; I sure it is so; 
here is the book you were looking for; 
he came the moment he, hoard it. ^ < 

We have seen above ( 4 ^, did) that, by the ornifision of that, words formerly 
prepositions have taken on the chanicter of conjunctions^ the same thing is 
sometimes true of other parts of speey'h : for exifinple, 

r now he is bore, the rest will toon follow; 

on 00 a beginning is made, the work it half done; ^ 

* you thafl liave'ii, provided it pleatet you; 

’ in cate we are beaten, we ahall retire. 

( ** 

437. A relative word is not seldom used as a meiins of attach- 
ing something a&dftional to a sentence, having, nearly the v^ue 
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of and with a peisoual or demonstrative pronoim Or adverb ; 
thus, I V > 

(•gave hfm some breld» whioh he ate; 

they passed the cuff to the stranger^ w^o drank heartily; 

she carried it to the cioset, where she stored it away. 

Hero which he ate is ^equivalent to and he ate it; and |o 
in the other cases. 

In tills use, which sometimes baa for its autecedeut a clause instead of a 
word: thus, 

he did not come, which I greatly regret. ^ 

• 

[See Exercise XXVIIL, at the end of the chapter.] 


EXERCISES FOR IPRACTICE 

IN COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

e 

XXL Combination and Separation of Sentences: 

§§ 412-4. 

It is extremely useful for a class to be practised in faiking apart compound 
and complex sentences into the separate simple statements of Avhich they are 
made up, and in putting together simple statements into combined forms — and 
this, not ■with any reference to defining the grammatical character of the sen- 
tences, but simply to show tlie different sinpe which may he given in expression 
to what is substantially the same thing, and to impart a sense of the variety of 
style in composition. Material Jpr such practice may be found abundantly in 
any work that the flass are using ;*or it may be selected by the teacher ; or it 
may be made up by pupils or teacher. * • 

A few examples are added here ; 

• 

Separate statement : • 

Tbe had been called. He came at once* 

Combined statement : « 

1. The boy had been called, and came at bnce. t 

2. The boy, when he had been called, came at once. 

3* The boy who had been called camt^ a^ once. 
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Sf^parate statement : 

A &og had seen an ox. She wante<^ make hereelf ae big aa 
he. She attempted it. She burst as^hder. ^ «. 

Combined statement : 

< 

1. A frog had seen an ox, and wanted to make herself as big 
as he ; but when she attempted it, she burst asunder. 

< 2. A frog that had seen an ox, and wanted to make herself 

as big as he, burst asunder when she attempted it. 

3. When this frog burst asunder, she was wishing and attempt- 
ing to make herself as big as an ox which she had seen. 

4. Because a frog, when she had seen an ox, wanted to make 
herself as big as he, and attempted it, she burst asunder. 

5. It is said the>t a frog, having seen an ox, wanted to make 
herself as big sU he, and burst asunder in the attempt. 

Separate statement, for various combiiiatign : 

A OL'Ow stole a piece of cheese. It had lainMn a cottage*win- 
dnw. She had discovered it there. She flew into a tree. The 
cheese was in her beak. A fox observed this. He came near. 
He sat under the tree. He began to praise the crow. He said 
this. ^‘Your feathers are of a lovely colour. I never saw any so 
beautiful. This is true. You have a fine shape. Your air is 
quite elegant. I never heard your voice. It must be sweet. I 
am sure of it. A melodious voice always goes along with such 
beauty. In that case no other bird can compare with you." The 
crow was delighted. She wriggled about on the branch. She 

put on graceful airs. She thought : ‘‘ My voice is as fine as my 

feathers, I will show this to the fox." She opened her nioutht 
She was going to sing. The cheese dropped. The fox was 
watching for this. He caught the cheese. It had not yet 

touched the ground. He ran off it to his^ hole. His fomily 

were there. They^all kte it together. He told them the story* 
They laughed at the crow’s silly vanity. 

Combined statement, for separation end re-combination : 

After a shepherd-boy, who kept his sheep upon a common 
where 'ohere was a dangerous wood hard by, and who was a 

' mischief-ibving fellow, had three or four times cried out “ Wolf I 
wolf!" when there was no wolf coming, and so had cheated the 
husbandmen of ^he neighbourhood, who would quit their work 
and run to help him^ they all grew so distnc^tfhl of him that 
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onoe^ ^en a wolf actually came and attacked him, they would 
not lieten ip hie cric|P but etayed quietly in their hdds and 
gardens, tjll the flock vas scattered and destroyed and the boy 
W& tom to pieces, wMle he lamented his own folly, and ex- 
claimed* with his lagt^breath that he who t#llB lies is only justly 
treated if he is not believed when he speaks the truth. 


XXIL Compound Sentences: Independent Co«ordfnate 
Clauses: §§415-9. 

How to arrange huoIi clauses, when written, so as best to illustrate their rela- 
tion, was shown in connection \vith Exercise V. (p. 22), For example ; 

Knowledge I pufFefh up, 
but 

charity I edifieth. S 


A little weeping wohld ease my heart ; 

But in ^heir briny bed 
My ^ai's must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread. 


. The mellow year is hasting to its close, 

The little birds have almost sung their last ; 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast. 

The dew was falling fast ; fhe stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it cried ; Drink, pretty creature, drink I 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spake not a word of sorrow ; ^ 

But we silently gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Now sings the woodland loud and Iqng; 

The distance takes a lovelier hue ; 

A|id, drowned^n yonder living blue, 

The lark becomes a sightless ao^. 

The cock is crowing; the stream is flowing; 

The small birds «twitter ; lake doth glitter; 

The green field^sleeps in the sun. 

• The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

*And at every gust the dead leawes fall 1 
The people are like the sea, and orators ^re like tSe yrincL ' 

A fool speaks all his mind, but a wise man* reserves something 
for hereafter. « • 

The king must iwin, or he must forfeit his» crown forever. 
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This iB not my ISskult ; it is my dosti^ 
You sJ^all not die ; Frunce needs you!| 
Faithful are the wounds of a Men^ hp 
are deoeitfhi ^ 


the kiases^of an enemy 


« ^ 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

r ' 


^Xin, Com ptex Sentences (with one dependent clause) ; §§ 420 A 


^ The. clauses may bo arranged, when written out, in the general manner 
already shown (Exercises V., X., i>p. 22, 80, 81). But a dei>en<lent clause that 
belongs to and qualifies an individual word should 1 )q attached by its connective 
to that word, A sub-stantive clause canijpt always be conveniently treated in 
this way ; it may be arranged instead in two lines, with the connective above. 
Examples are : f 

it 

Wb I hear the ( clock ' We I hear the desk 

(thef i tolls the hour. as 

r it I tolls the hour. 


That 0 is certain. I 1 do not kilbw whether 

it I has tolled it 1 has tolled. 


He had a fever when he was in Spain. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Freely we serve, because we freely love. 

Although we seldom followed advice, we were all ready enough 
to ask it. 

If I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. 

Eveijt a fool, when he ho^eth his peace, is counted wise. 

If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
hill. , 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Thq Danube to the Severn gave 

The darkened heart tha^ beat no mq;<;e. <'y 

They ne’er pardon Whd have done the wrong. 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. 

The evil that men do lives^after thehi. 

Ife jests at scars who never felt a v/ound. 

"V^atever is, is right. 

That y<ta have wronglsd me appears in this. 

All' that 1 dread is leaving you behind. 

Further example^ in greater abundance and variety, are given in Ezerolses 
XXV.-XXVlI.,b‘elow. 
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Complex Sentepcee (with more titan one depeijident clause); 

Compound-complex Sentences: $§ 425-7. 

It H pofisible to arrange all olausea of an intricate sentence in such a way 
as to show liieir relations to*one another ; hut the pjocess becomes a burden- 
some one^ and hard to cafry opt, when tlm sentence is protracted and involved 
— and especially if, as is very ||hen the case, incomplete and abbreviated clauses 
(Chapter XVII. ) are mingled the others. If practice enough is given to 
impress clearly the modes of sentence-combination, nothing further is neces- 
sary ; those cases may well be passed over, or written out in parts instead of as 
a whole, where a different treatment would be more confusing and embairassing 
than helpful. 

An example of more intricate combination is the following : 


It wsLB also true that the Earl of Lauderdale, who, both from 
his high talents and from the long imprisonment which he had 
sustained ever since the battle%>f Worcester, £ad a peculiar title 
to be consulted on Scottish affairh, strongly advised the king that 
he should suffer his iorthem subjects to retain possession of their 
darling form of worship. * 



It 

that 


was also true 


Earl of Lauderdale | strongly advised the king | 
that 

he»| should suffer his northern etc. 
who I had both from his high talents 

and from the long imprisonment ) a peculiar title to be etc. 
he I had sustained which ) ever since the battle etc. 


The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, until thou be destroyed, 
and until thou perish quickly. 

W§ miss those hideous forms which make so striking a part of 
the description, and which Salvator Rosa woul^ have loved to 
draw. 

Wh^ faith is^lost, whemb^nour dies, the man is dead. 

He that observeth the wind shall not 90WJ. and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap. 

If thou be wise, thou sl^^lt be wise for thyself; but if thou 
scomest, thou alone shalt bear it. * 

The very insects, as they sipped the dew that gemmed the Sen- 
der grass ^f the meadows, joined in the jpyous bridal rung. 

When they came to countries where the inhabitants were. cc®r- 
ardly, they took possession of the land. • , ) 

^ Events which, if they ever happened, happened iif ages and 
nations so remote^ that the particulars never &)uld have been 
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kskiivm to him, axe related with the greatest minutehess of de* 
tail. % 

We eaanot |>erc6ive that the studyjof graaounar makes the 
smallest difference in the speech of peoj^e who have always Kyed 
in good society. ^ * < 

When the fit was on him, I did mark, ho^ he did shake. 

We thought, as we hollowed his/siirrow bed 
ft And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

How the foe and the stranger would tread o*^ his head. 

And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inward deeps, . 

When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows. 

While ^wh breathe beneath the feun, 

The world, which creliits what is done, 
la cold to all that might have been. 

^ t You all did see that, on the Lupercai, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. 

Much pleased was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She a frugal miad. 

XXV. Adjective-clauses: §§ 429-30. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune. 
I tell yon that which ye yourselves do know. 

That life is long which answers life’s great end. # 

He is the freenian, whom the truth makes frree. 

Those that think must govern those that toil. 

I know a hank whereon the wild t^yme blows. ^ « 

It is the hsjjir when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. 

I am near to the place whe^ they should meet. 

I Imve shook off the regal thoughts lyherewith 1 reigned* 

We canj|6 unto the land whither thou sentest us. 

The rea^n why the seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty rea^off. 

That fobisrpjl moment when he left the cave, thy heart grew 
chill. ^ 

They neyer^ frdl who d^e in a just cause. 


s 
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A imtorjr i)a which cveiy particular iae^enlr may be true^may 
ou the whole be fhlee. ^ 

His praise is lost who wtays till all commend. 

m * For those i^t dy may %ht a^ialn, 

, Which he«caii never do that ’s ^hun. 

That was he without wj^ose life I had not been. 

Thou shin’st in every that I do weep. 

He had done that which could never be forgiven. » 

• He may thank you for all that hath happened. 

I would hear the voice which was my music. 

A people whom 1 have not known shall serve me. 

XZVI. Adverb-Clauses : §§ 431 - 3. 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair. 

Whither thou goest I will go ,» and where tliou lodgest I will 
lodge. 

Wheresoever the csfrcass is, there will the esgles be gathered 
together. ^ 

The blood will follow where the knife is driven ; 

The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear. 

Hell trembled as he strode. 

I must pause till it come baola to me. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if it goes as when it stands. 

When 1 was young, I thought of nothing else but pleasure. 

Pride may be pampered, while the flesh grows lean. 

^ i| fhll ten months since 1 did see him last. 

I felt that he was present, ere my eye told it me. 

Now that their distress was over, they forgot that he had 
returned to them. ^ 

In Britain, the^conquered race became as barbarous as the con* 
querors were. * 

Death itself is not so painful as is this sudden horror and sur- 
prise. * • 

So much has passed bet'i4een us as must make me bold, her 
fesarfuL * ^ , 

His misery was such that none of the b^tanders cojill refrain 
Hhun weeping. ^ # 

Since my c^ounixy calls me, I obey. 

Freely we server because we freely love. 
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Ye^know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt. ^ 

That is strange, considering he is yow next neighbour* 

He gsaed so long that both his eyes j^ere dazzled.*' « 

The pains are no sooner over than they are forgotteiL 
Scarce had he mounted, ere the Pai^enheimers broke through 
the lines. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed tSem now. 

^ So Mahomet and the mountain meet, it is no matter which 
moves to the other. 

What *s a' tall man unless he fight ? 

Although the wound soon healed again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yelJed for pain. 

I came, that Marco might not come. 

Ye shall not ea^, 8f it, lest ye die. 

Where your treasure is, there Vill your heart be also. 

I will run as far as God has any ground. 

As herpes think, so thought the Bruce. 

The earlier you rise, the better your nerves will bear study. 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are. 

Other harvest here than that which peasant's scythe demands 
was gathered in. %■ 

All the more it seeks to hide itself, the bigger bulk it shows. 
Thou knowest how her image haunted me 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 

XXVn. Substantlve-clauaess §§434-5. 

What reason weaves by passion is undone. 

Wlio cheapeni^ life abates tlie fear of death. 

The triumph of my soul is that I am. 

What followed was in perfect hai^ony with tiie beginning. 
How he can is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 

Who builds a church to Go(|, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name. 

They will admit that he was a great poet, but they uriB deny 
that he was a great m^. 

,^at tj^ere should have been such a likeness is not strange. 

He havh heard that men of few words are th^ beat menu 
, You have heard if 1 fought bravely. 

Wby me the stCim usurper spared, I knew not* 
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I hare oftea been told by my firiende that 1 was rather too 
modoBt. # 

He little kf ew hov mnu he wronged her* 

1 ndver was what is pof|Llarly called Biiporatitions. 

They made a bargain that they would nevejr ibreake each other. 
You said nothing of 1 might be dungeoned for a madman. 
• The theatre affords topmost appropriate example of what I 
mean. 

* I hare sinned in that I hare betrayed the innocent blood. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Still the wonder grew 

That one small head %ould carry all he knew. 
Persuasion in me grew that I was heard with favour. 

I am not so certain that these «much-decried cliildren hare been 
dances. 

1 don’t care a jgt wSether you are a prince. 

We know that nations may be miserable amid victories. 

The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

It is to you, good people, that I speak. 

See what a rent the envious Casca made. 

I feared lest it might anger tlyse. 

Whence thou retum’st and whither went’st, I knew. 

They have no sense of why they sing. 

They were but too ready to believe that whoever had incurred 
his displeasure had deserved it. 

Whatever this world produces, it absorbs. 

ThiU const make conquest of whatever seems highest. 

However deserved her doom might be, , 

Her treachery was faith to me. 

Whifte’er he b^ ’t was not wrhat he had been. 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms*! see, 

My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 

KXVni. Omission of tNat; dependent clauses of addh 
09n:§§ 436-7. 

Thou see^st I am calm. * 

Jfo wonder you are deaf to all I say. , 

I do assure you I would offer him no less. 

The moment my businBss here is arranged, l^mihst set out. 

Kow I think on^thee, my hunger ^s gon«. • 
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I'ake the good the gods provide thee. 

Here fjid that caJm thou gaVst ao before. 

There be some sports are jiaiofhL 
And you may gather 
Would grace a summer quben. 

1 carried her to the bed, where 1 laid, her down. 

A glass was offered to Mannering^ rrlio drank it to the health 
pf the reigning prince. 

With full assent they vote ; whereat his speech he thus renews. 

The schoolmaster had hardly uttered these words, when the 
stranger entered. 

When thou falPst must Edward fall: which peril Heaven for^ 
fend! <* 

The rich with us have two sources of wealth, whereas the poor 
have but one. ^ 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, which he did thrice 
refhse. 

They charged the jailer to keep them sar^ly; who, having 
received^ such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison. 
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CHAPTER XV.. 

INFINITIVE AN|5 PARTICIPLE OONSTRUO- 
TIONS. 

438. The infiDitives and participles are, as we have 
seen (286), verbal nouns and adjectives: that is to say, 
w^ords which, while keeping in general their character and 
use in the sentence as noifhs and adjectives, take at, the 
same time the adjuncts or modifiers which are taken by 
the verb to which they belong, — such as objects, predicate 
nouns and adjectives, and adverbs. 

Thus, for example, in the “ progressive present tense*’* 

I am reading, 

the participle reading takes all the modifiers Avhich go with the 
simple verbal form read in I read; and therefore I am reading 
can be treated as if it wore also a simple tense. And the same 
is true of the infinitive read in the ‘‘future tense” 

I shall read. 

On account of this double character, the infinitives and 
participles have some peculiar constructions, to which it is 
necessary to give a little special attention. , • 

• » iftMNinVES. 

439. There are, as has been already pointed out (287), two 
simple infinitives to every .verb : tlms, 

give, giving; love, loWng; be, being; have, having.^ 

One bf these, which has always the same form with the root 
of the verb, is called simply the infinitive — or, for^dtetiiy^ti^n, 
the rwMnfivMive. The other, which* always enJb in Ing, 
having the same form with the present participle, is called the 
infinitive in Infb or the participial infinitive^ 
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In addition to these, every verb forms, by adding its present 
and past pai-ticiple to the infinitives oftthe auxiliaries fiave and 
be, certain inflntHve^hraseSt whi|Ei, with iht nameg by 
wliich they are calle^, may be re|)eated™r6 from Chapter VIII. 
(294, 800). ^ • 

Thus, to tlie root-infinitive : • * • 

« 

' Simple. Progreaslve. Passiro. 

Present (to) GIVE, (to) be giving, (to) be given ; 

Perfect (to) have given, (to) have been giving, (to) have been given ; 

and to the participial infinitive : ^ 

Present GIVING, [being giving,] being given; 

Perfect having given, having ber3n giving, having been given^ 

The progressive form being gi¥ing, though not forbidden, is so uncommon 
that it can^Jvirdly be said to be in practical use. , , 

440. The root-infinitive usually has before it the prepo- 
sition to, which is called its sign, and is to be considered 
and described as a part of it 

In the oldest English, this preposition was only used with the inSnitivc 
^heu it had a real prepositional value : for example, in such phrases as 

it it good to oat; there ia much to say: 

that is, *good unto eating or for eating ’ ; ‘much for saying.’ But we add it 
now to the infinitive in a mechaniosl way, ns if it were a mere grammatical 
device for pointing out that the following word is an infinitive. i 

441. But th6 to is also in a great many cases omitted. 

Thus, . . , ^ 

a. After the verbi gbiieraUy used as auxiliaries (280), both 
in the formation of verb-phrases, and in their more independent 
use. * 

These auxiliaries are do, will, shall, *may, can, and must. Ought 
requires the to. 

fc. Afx^r a few ofher verbs, either usually or optionally. Such 
are dare, hblp, need, ’gin (for begin) ; and please and po in cer- 
tain uses : for exanlple, ^ i 
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he dared not leave the place; 
or He did ^t dare to leave it; 

• * go find YOur master; 

but • he went to find him. # 

C. In certain peculiaw^r elliptical constructions^ 

Thus, after had foUoweS by as lief, rather, etc, : for example, 

• you had better go home; I had rather die than do it; 

in comparative phrases, like 

as well yield at once as struggle vainly; 

after but following a negative*: thus, 

she cannot but grieve for higi; 
they did nothing*but idle abouf; 

and a few other less <jpmmon cases. 

d. After cert^Rn verbs, when preceded hy a word Khving the 
1 elation of object to those verbs, but also the logical value (see 
below, 449) of a subject to the infinitive. 

The most common of this class of verbs are see, hear, feel, 
let, make, bid, help, have (in i^e sense of ‘make’ or ‘cause’), 
know, find. Examples are : 

I saw him do it ; I must not have you question me. 

After some of these, to is allowed, or is eren more usual ; and, on the other 
hand, there are other verbs after which the to is occasionally omitted, especially 
in anfllque and poetic styles. 

Where the preceding verb is made passive, to is regularly iised : thus, 

he was seen to do it. 

442 . The twf) infinitive^? with the infinitive-phrases that be- 
long to them, have in part the some uses Vith each other, and 
in part different uses. In, noticing the infinitive constructions, 
we will take up first those ^n which both agree. 

443 / The infinitives are used ^ subject of a verb, or as 
predicate-noun with a verb. 

Examples are * * 

for him, to hear is to obey; ^ i 
dll we want is to be leteilcine; 
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aeding is believing; 

giving one’s money away liberally % far better than keeping 
everything to one’s self; i ' « 

his having beeq absent is a graat>Ky. 

We have already noticed (163 a) <he frequent anticipation 
of a subject infinitive (as of a snbstsntive clause, 484 a) by 
all it standing as grammatical subject before the verb : while 
the infinitive, the logical subject^ follows the verb : thus, for , 
example, 

It IS good to be here ; it will not suit us to go with you. 

444. The infinitives are used as object of a verb. 

There are many cases under Uiis licad in w^hich either infini- 
tive may be used : thus, 

he likes to journey rapidly, 
or c ^ ** 

he likes journeying rapidly; 

I intend to start to-morrow, 

or 

I intend starting to-morrow. 

But there are others in which usage allows only the one or tho 
other of them : tiuis, 

we used to live here; 

they resented having been insulted. 

As was pointed out above (280), the use of the infinitive with auxiliaries ii\ 
verb-plirases really belongs under this head. Thus, I do love is ‘I perform tho 
act of loving’ ; I will Move is ‘I choose or resolve on loving’ ; I can love is 
Ain capable of loving’ ; and so on. 

445. The infinitjveo ^re used as object of a preposition. 
But the root-infinitive is thus used nowadays only with tho 

preposition about; thus, ^ 

^ he was about to depart (or about departing), > 

m the ptfcijliar sense of ‘ concerned with, busy about,' and so 
‘on thevpoint of, I departing. Jn older English, it was also 
much used^'in tlje same way after for: #ius, 

whpt j^ent ye out for to sea? 
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and it was occasionally made the object of other propositions ; 
but all this is now no lo|jlger proper. 

Op the other hand, thV infinitive in in^ is very common after 
a great variety of prepositions : thus, 

he is tired of wasf^g his time on trifles; 

I know nothing amt her having done it; 

, the horse is worn with having been ridden to hard. * 

446. These are all the constructions of the infinitive in Ing. 
They are especially peculiar in this : that the infinitive very 
often has before it a noun or pronoun in the possessive, signify- 
ing the person or thing to v^ich the action expressed by the 
infinitive belongs, the one most concerned»with it. And this 
possessive has almost always tho value of a stth^Jective genitive 
(386 a), or one which points out the subject of the verbal action 
— one which, the infinitive phrase were turned into a sub- 
stantive-clause (as it always may be), would be the subject of 
that clause. Thus, 

Tom’s being here was a lucky thing; 
they insisted on hts following them; 
he knew of my having been left out; 

are equivalent to 

it was a lucky fhing that Tom was here ; 

^ they insisted that he should follow them; 
he knew that I had been left out. ^ 

But the possessive may also have the value of an objective genitive (386 b), 
pointieg out the o’qect or recipJei^ of the verbal action : thus, 

the deep damnetion of hie^takieg off; 

where the equivalent expression with subjective genitive would be of their 
taking him off; or, with the object turned into a passive subject, of his being 
taken off. e 

447. .The uses of the infinitive in Ing shade off into those 
of an ordinary abstract noun, and it is not possilj^ei to draw a 
line sharply between its values as the one*thing and a 4 th 0 otker. 

Thus, in * 

W6 igBBd of Cassr’s passing the Rubioon, 
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piUMMiig is unmistakably an infinitive, because it takes a direct 
object, Attbfcon* But in 

Cftssr^s passing of the 
and yet more in ^ 

the passing of the Rubicon Ceraar, 
passing has so entii'ely the constructioiSTOf a noun, as- if it were 
' tho passage of the Rubicon, that we can hardly call the word, 
anything but a noun. 

Out of this double value grow cases of disputed propriety of usage. 

448. The root-infinitive, accompanied by its sign to, i.s 
used after many verbs and adjectives and nouns, and even 
adverbs, to pointy olit intent, purpose, object, consequence, 
and the like. 

Thus, ^ 

ht *oame to visit us ; 

we are here to hear what you shall say ; 

he fell, never to rise again ; 

they are ready to find fault, and hard to please ; 

I have a work to do, and \;ourage to perform it ; 
it was a path to guide their feet. 

The common use of an infiuitive after be, to express something expected or 
required, is of this character. ITius, 

this is to be done at once ; he is to die at sunrise : 

that is, this is a thing for being done, and so on (compare 440 ). k 

Any adjective 9 r adverb qualified by too or enough may be 
followed by such an infinitive ; thus, 

they are too many to be sacrificed', but not Wong enough 
to conquer ; ^ 

I love you too much to let you go.. 

This very common construction is hhe one in which the sigh 
of the infinitive, the preposition to, retains most of its/)figinal 
and proper^^ue, as meaning ‘unto, in order to, for the purpose 
of,' knd tig like, the construction has quite outgrown its 
natural limiUs, and the infinitive with to i(like the substantive 
clause, 434 f ) is ndw i^ed in numerous cases iivheie with the 
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in&iitiv6 in Ing* or with a noun of any kind, a different prep- 
osition would he necessary. Thus, 

• he faMed to appear ; I have reason to suspect ; 

, he^u^s glad to be ther^; 


where we should say^ ^ 


failed of appea^ieg, 

or 

of appearance; 


reason for suspecting, 

or 

for suspicion; 

• 

glad at being there, 

or 

of his presence. 


Other examples are 




we grieve to hear 

(but 

at hearing) ; 


a fool to think so* 

(but f 0 r thinking) ; 


a proposai to send 

(but 

of sending) ; 


ashamed to beg 

•.(but 

of begging). 



This (like the similar use of the substantive clause, 434) may 
bo called the construction of the infinitive as an hdverbiai 
objective (390), its use as an adjunct to another word without 
any sign of connection expressed between the two. 

449. The root-infinitive, with or without to, is used 
after a verb and its object* as a kind of adjunct to the 
latter, signifying an action in which it is concerned. 
Thus, 

they saw her depart ; nobody imagined him to be listening ; 
• they declared him to have been killed. 

This important and widely used constructkto has more than 

one starting-point. In su^h cases as 

I told him to go ; they f<v*bade us to enter ; 

the infinitive is really the direct object, and the pronoun the 

indirect object, of the verb, just as*in the sentences 

I told him a story; * they forbade us entrance. • 

In other ^es, like . 

I forced him to go ; they counselled us to 1*eipa!rl ; • 

* • i 

the to has nearly its proper value of a preposition governing a 
noun, as in ^ • * 

I forced him to the wall ; they counseAed us to this action. 
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But here again (as in the case dei^ribed in the preceding 
' paragraph), the construction has been carried much beyond its 
natural limits, as the object of the verb has come to seem a l(ind 
of SUBJECT TO THE ^isTFiNiTivE ; since, fer. example, ^ 

1 ordered the boy to be off; ^ 

he believed his friend to havemen wronged ; 

ard equivalent to 

< I ordered that the boy should be off; 

he believed that his friend had been wronged. 

In any such case, the object can be turned into the subject of 
a passive verb-phrase, the infinitive (with to) remaining as an 
adverbial adjunct Ijo the latter : thus, 

ahe was seen to depart; the boy was ordered to be off; 
his friend was believed by him to have been wronged. 

450 . Tlie root-infinitive is sometimes used in other more 
anomalous cases, of which the commonest are the following: 

a. After teenf and the like : thus, 

they ■emnad to tremble. 

This is most like the passive construbtion (noticed just above), they were 
teen to tremble. 

b. After at, preceded by to, such, and the like : thus, 

ft was 10 used aa to be worn oat ; 
ho is such a fool as to believe the story. 

This is most like the lisc of an infimtive after an adjective or adverb with 
too or enough (448: compare 494). * 

C. After a relative v^ord, in such phrases as 

he knows not when to go, or whore to stay. 

This may be explained as an ellipsis for When he is to go, and so on. And 
a similar ellipsis is to be 84m in 

the wrath to oome ; e generation yet to bo bom ; 

for the wrath which is to oome, and so on. 

dt After have in tlie sense of ‘ be obliged, ^ called upon ’ : thuB, 
we have to leave in an hour. . 

4 , ' 

TMs is do/bitess by an extension of such transitive constructions as 

« have to perform e duty; 

and this is its^ only;, a transformation of 

^woi^havo a duty to perform: e 
thatis, a duty for performing (448). 
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e. Affcet had followed l)y a word of compaiison, especially as lief, rather, 
batter, in sitch phrases as * 

^ I haf rather go than etay; you had bettor be careful. 

Here the infinitive is really|the direct object of had, which is preterit sub- 
junctive, ind the comparative is an objective predical4 qualifying it : the mean- 
ing is ' I siiould hold or regajgd going a l>etter thing tlian staying * ; and so on. 

451* A word (pronoun) histhe predicate after an infinitive having a 9 ubjetit 
^ (449) wliicli is the object of another verb, is put in the objective case, to agiyee * 
* with the word to which it relates (compare 371) : thus, 
we knew it to be him. 

[See Exercise XXIX., at the end of the eluipter.} 

PARTICIPLES. 

452, There are, as we have seen alreEfhj (238)^ two simple 
participles belonging to an English verb : thus, 

O'iving, given; fbving, loved; being, been; having, had. 

One of these, ending always in ing, we called tli8 PRESENT 
paiiiciple ; the other, formed in a variety of ways, we called the 
PAST or the passive particijde. 

Tliesc arc names only of convenience, and by no means accurately descriptive. 
Tlie ** present ” participle really denofes action contmuing or in progress, equally 
in time past or present or future : thus, 

I was sitting ; I tm sitting ; I shall be sitting. 

And the other denotes sometimes (in intransitive verbs) completed action, orcon- 
<litioTi as the result of such, and sometimes (in transitive verbs) action endured, 
equjjlly without reference to time : thus, 

he was gone; he is gone; he will be gone; 
he was sent; he is sent; he will be seiA. 

Participle-pljjrascs, havki^ constructions akin with those of the 
simple participles, are, for the present j)articiple, a perfect 
and progressive perfect : as, for example, 

having given^and hating been giving; 
and, for the past participle in its passive use, a progressive * 
possivh and a perfect passive : aa^ for example, 

being given and having be^n jgiven. * ^ * 

453. The constructions of the participlei^ dif^r less from 
those of ordinal^ adjectives than the canstructions of the infint 
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tives from those of ordinary nouns, since adverbial modifiers are 
taken in general by adjectives as well as by verbs, and only the 
present participle (with its phrases) takes an object or is^’ol* 
lowed by a predicate ^poun or adjective ^(except in ver^-phrases 
with the auxiliary have). * 

454 . In the progressive and pa/g^ive verb-phrases, with 
thcf auxiliary be, the present and pas.sive participles have the ^ 
s^ipie modifiers which they take in their more independent uses ; 
but in the perfect verb-phrases, with the auxiliary have, the 
passive participle loses its peculiar character, and becomes like the 
present, having the same constructi6ns with it. 

Thus, we say 

toemirg happy; giving a book; 

just as we say < 

he was seeming happy; I am giving a book; 

but though we say <? 

e * he has seemed happy ; he had given a *Dook ; 

we cannot say 

seemed happy; given a book. 

This is because (as explained above, 289) the participle with have was origi- 
nally an objective predicate, qualifying the direct object of the auxiliary ; while 
the combination has now become a merely^ mechanical one, a device for signify- 
ing certain varieties of past time, and it can no longer be taken apart and parsed 
word by word. Thus I have loved and I had struck show varieties of the time 
of loving and striking, and no trace of their original passive meaning is left to 
the participles loved and struck; their uses are i>arallel with those of loving and 
striking in I am loving, I was striking- 

455 . Both the simple pai’ticiples (not the participle- 
phrases also) are, freely used as attributive adjectives, with 
only such modifiers as may be taken by all adjectives. 

For example : € ^ * 

a charming face a very loving heart; 

his brightly shining arms;^ singing birds; 
a charmed snake; aiwarmly loved friend; 

brightly^ polished arms; well sung songs. 

A j)ast participle, when tlius used attributively, or in the manner of an ordi- 
nary adjectivp, sometime^ hqs a fuller form than in its more proper participial 
use : thus, in f 

a l^srnod man, a blesaad atgbt, 

we regularly pronounce tlie wqrds with two syllables ; whih. in 

ho loarnod his lesson, they blessed tho day, 
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the $ame are spoken 'with only one. And 'we saw above (275) that the old form 
of a past participle in en is if many oases preserved in adjective use : thus^ 

ji drufiken man ; a twollen IImo ; 

but • ^ 

ha has drunk thi) draught; hit fhoe hat twalled. 

Not a few words whicb are participles in form are so constantly used as ordi- 
nary adjectives that they hardly seem to us to be participles at all — sometimes, 
indeed, there is no verb in pr^nt use to which they belong : thus, 

» charming, interetting, trifling, cunning; 

beloved, forlorn, oivilizod, antiquated, pati " v 

And we have seen (194 o) that a great many compound words take the parti- 
cipial ending ad to make them adjectives : thus, ^ 

barafootad, one-armed, chicken •hearted. 

456 . The simple participles (liardly ^pver the participle- 
plirases also) are used in dhe various Constructions of a 
predicate adjective. 

Of the simplo> predicate, the best examples are the* j^rogrre^- 
8ive and passive verb-phrases, such as 

he is beating, he is beaten, 

which are used in all connections as if they were simple verb- 
forms, active and passive. 

Of the adverbial predicate (866), examples are : 

he came running to where she lay sleeping; 
it stands firmly planted. 

0f the objective predicate (360), examples are : 

I will have a doctor sent for; * 

• hednade his in^uence everywhere felt; 
they saw him leading the ehIU; 

he kept us waiting an hour. 

* ^ . 

The present participle Rppear| sometimes to have, especially in the predicate 

after bo, a passive force, in such phrases as 

the house is building; we know»whet is doing there; 

the horsee are putting to. 

But these apparent present participles are h^d \o have be^n originaUy 
participial infinitives, the phrases being really 

• the hottte is in (or on) bt^ldl^g; * 
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that is, 4 q process of building ’ ~ and so urith tha rest. The colloquial 
is a>bttiiding and the like show a relic of the lost j^reposition. 

It is ill order to avoid the ambiguity of such expressions as these that our 
progressive passive phrases (299) have been formed in recent timdb, 

457 . The participles and participle^phrases af*e used 
with the utmost freedom appositivHy (376), or with the 

» constmetion of an adjective more loosely attached to the 
noun qualified by it. 

For example : 

she, dying, gave it to me; 
having made his best bow, Sohn retired; 
the enemy, b^ten, fled, abandoning his camp; 
having been^ sent on an er.*and, he is not here. 

Often, instead of using an adjective or r past participle by 
itself as difectly appositive, we insert the participle being, or its 
corresponding phrase having been, as a kind of sign or auxiliary 
of appositive construction, the adjective or past particii)le (very 
rarely, a present participle) then coming to he predicative after 

it. Thus, ‘ 

John, being weary, has retired; 

the enemy, having been beaten, fled. 

458. We have seen (376) that the appositive adjective 

especially implies the suggestion of an adjective clause of which 
it is itself the predicate. And the participles and participle- 
phrases, used appoiitiveiy, have very often the value of such 
clauses, being, in a manner, a substitute for them.^ , 

Thus, in place of sojne of the examples given in the preceding 
paragmph, we might have said : 

•he gave it to me w h d n she died ; 

' John retired after he had made his bow; 

he is not here, b«dcause he has been sent away. 

♦ ^ 

459. lu- not a few Ksases, the construction with a participle 
qualifying afi objgct-noun (whether as objective predicate or as 
appositive) is equivalent, to that of an infinitire with its ob- 
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jective auhnfect (448), or of an infinitive in Ing 'with its $ub* 
Jectim possessive (4465, Thus, 

• saw him gat down from his horse; 

• I saw his getting down from hl& horse; 

I saw him getting down from his horse. 

In all these three nearly equivalent expressions, the pronouns him and hit are 
• loyally (that <8, according to the real sense) subject of the action expressed 
by the infinitive or participle : the meaning is that 'he got down fronT his 
horse, and I saw it.’ They are three different but related ways in which these 
verbal nouns and adjectives are made to play a part like that of real verbs in 
dependent clauses. ^ 

The passive participle in like manner plays the part of a passive verb : thus, 

I saw h i m struck down by the siilkaj^in 

is equivalent to ' ^ 

I how he was struok down etc. ; 
or, in active phrase,* .* ^ 

I saw the assassin strike (or striking) him down. 

460. Hence (both after a verb and after a preposition) the 

two constructions, of an objective ceise qualified by a present 

participle and of a possessive Qualifying an infinitive in Ing, are 

to a certain extent interchangeable ; and the question sometimes 

arises as to which should be preferred. There are cases where 

both are ©(jually proper ; but even among good writers (and yet 

more among careless ones), the one is occasionally found where 

morb approved usage would favour the other : thus, 

« 

pardon me blushing; ^ 

the certain^ of the old^man interrupting him; 

the hope of society is in men calling.! for better things; 

where my blushing, the o!,d man’s interrupting him, and men’s 
caring would doubtless bq^better. 

* 

4CL ''The participles and participle-phrases are used, 
much more freely and often than any other kiild of appo- 
sitional adjunct (386), in making an absolute construction, 
with either noun or pronoun. .. ’ 
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Thus, 

the teacher absenting himself, the^e was no school ; 
one of them having fallen, the rest ran away ^ 

it being very gpid, we made a hr#;, 

or, with the passive participle, 

this said, he sat down ; 

the signal being given, they started ; 

the ceremony having been completed, we disperseif. 

Instead of a simple passive participle, or an adjective or other 
word or phrase, being taken direcUy with the noun or pronoun 
in absolute construction, an auxiliary being or having been is 
very often introducjeJ, the other |jhen becoming a predicate after 
it (just as in the ordinary appositive construction, 457) : for 

example, ^ ^ 

" * this having been said, he sat down ; 

his heart being heavy with sorrow; 

and so in other like cases. 

Such phrases as 

we titiing, as f said, the cook crew loud; 

I having hold of both, they whirl asunder ; 
how can we be happy, thou being absent? 

show that in the absolute coustructioi* the noun or pronoun is regularly in the 
noininative case. But instances of the objective are also sometimes found in 
good English writing, especially of an earlier time ; thus, c 

this inaccessible high ^ftrength, us disposseased, he trusted to have seised. 

462. It may be added, finally, ^at the sin^ple participles 
are, in the same manner as ordinary adjectives, used sul> 
stantively, or as nouns. 

Thus, 

' « 

^he living and the dead ; the poor and suffering ; 

the lostr buried, and forgotten. 



EXERCIS18 TO CHAPtEE XV. i , 

♦ * ON INFINmVBS Ajsro PABfICtt'iaSSS,. 

The p^ing of inliiittivefi and participles^' calls for no special ex- 
^ planations or directions. E%ch is to be defined as being this or that 
infinitive or participle, or infinitive or participle phrase, belonging to 
STich and such a verb, of such a conjugation (see the directions fJr 
• the parsing of verbs, p. 131 etc.) ; and the construction is then to be 
stated, in accordance with the principles laid down in this chapter. 

XXIX. Infinitive Constructions: §§443 *51. 

To be contents his natural desire. 

To fly flrom need not be to hate mankind. * « 

To seek philosc^hy in Scripture is to seek the dead among the 
living ; to seek reUgioi in Nature is to seek the living among the 
dead. • • ^ 

Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyran- 
nous to use it like a giant. 

For not to have been ^dipped in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime. 

The toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

• And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

He hopes to merit heaven by making earth a»helL 
It comes either from weakness or guiltiness io fear shadows. 

I see that^^Sdrs. Graift is anxious for her not finding Mans- 
field dull as winter comes on. • , 

Some people never will distinguish between predicting an eclipse 
and conspiring to bring it •on. ^ , 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

1 don’t wonder at people’s giving him to me for a lover. * 

The brdsen throat of war had ceased to roar. 

There the wicked cease from troubling. ^ * # 

Leaves have their time to fall, and floiirara to wither at the 
north-wind’s breath. ^ • 

Music hatl^ chasms to soothe the savagf brtet. 

Q 
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* ITone knew her hut to love her; 

None named her bnt toeprai^ 

King's persisting in such designs was the height of foUj. 
The learned is happy Nature to explore. ** 

Freedom has a th(Kis||(id charms to sHbw. 

(He lies with not a friend to close his eyeti. 

They gave him knowledge of his wife’s being there* 

He altered much upon the hearing it. 

*Srhe loud ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. 

Our cradle is the starting place ; 

Life is the running of the race. 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

Thus hast thou seen one world Ifegin and end. 

We often had the^ traveller or stranger visit us to taste our 
gooseberry wine, v ^ 

1 hope she takes me to be flesh and blood. 

I might command you to be slain for this* 

The Lord God had not caused it to rain on the earth. 

In our island the Latin appears never to have superseded the 
old Gallic speech. 

T^ story was by tradition affirmed to be truth. 

There ’s no greater luxury in the world than being read to 
sleep. ‘ 

XXX. Participle Constructions: §§455-62. 

The neighbours, hearing what was going forward, came flocking 
about us. ^ 

The melting Phcebe stood wringing her hands. 

Thus I found her straying in the park. ^ 

Zn other hands ^^have known it triumphed in and boasted of 
with reason. 

1 ’ll have thee hanged to feed the frdNv* •' 

They set him tree u^ithent his ransom paid. 

With my xoinstrel brethren fled, my jealousy of song is dead. 
No longer relieving the miserable, he sought only to enrich 
himself by their misery. « 

Fi&ding myself suddenly deprived of the company and pleasnres 
of the town, I grew melimcholy. * 

Tt whom being going, almost spent with hunger, I am &llen 
in this offence. * ' 

Her voice ^ is tfuth, told by music ; theirs are jingling instru* 
ments of flidsehood. * . t 
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This hftppy night the Frenchmen ea?e Becnre^ ^ 

Having all day caroused and banipietted. 

^ things are lost in the glare of day 

Which 1 ca|i make the sle^inj^ see. 

TThe yH^ger, who was yet a boy, had nothing striking in his 
appearance. 

Thou knowest what a thing is poverty among the fbllen on 
^vil days. • 

The French, having been dispersed in a gale, had put back to 
Toulon. 

That arose from the fear of my cousin hearing of these matters. 

I cannot accept the notion ^of school-life affecting the poet to 
this extent. 

1 grant that, men continuing what they arg, there must be war. 

Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lifts. 

She being down, I have the placing of the British crown. 

The hqpr concealed, and so remote the fear,^ 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near.* 

These injuries having been comforted externally, Mr. Pecksniff 
having been comforted internally, they sat down. 

Shame, thou looking on, would utmost vigour raise. 

Six* frozen winters spent. 

Return with welcome home from banishment. 

Miss Jervois loves to ait up late, either reading or being read 
to. 

There was a good fire ia the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. 
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Og«lPTBR XVI. 

» w 

XNTEBBOQATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SEN- 
TENCES. 

463. The only kind of sentence of which we have thus 
faar-tteated is that by which something is asserted or de- 
clared, and which is therefore called the assebtive or 
DECLAEATIVE sentence. 

But (as has beeh abeady more than once pointed out ; 
22, 338) this is not the only kind of sentence that we use. 

Instead of making a matter the subject «^f assertion, we 
sometimfes make it the subject of inquiry. If we want to 
know about anything, we do not need to (though we always 
may) make a statement of our want : saying, for example, 

I desire to know from yoo whether John is here; 

we say instead, 

is John here? 

Again, we express a command or request without put- 
ting it in the form of an assertion. ' Instead of saying 

I wish (or command) that you come here, 

we may-say simply 

^ come here! ^ „ 

These are fundamentally different forms of sentence^ because they lack the 
assertion or predication which is the essential element of an ordinary sentence. 
Information^ inquiry, command — these are the, three established uses of com* 
munication between man and man, e&ch having its own form of expression, 
c , 

THE INTWBOOATITE SEKTENOE. 

464. The intebepoattve sentence, that by which in- 

quiry is made, differs least from the assertive, has least 
,that is peculiar to it^eE i> 
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like the assertiTe, is mde up of a subject-nondnative 
and a predicate verb, each admittiug all the adjoucts or 
modifiers Aat are to be found in the ordinary sentence, 
and thf^verb having tl:% same variet^f*forms and phrases 
as there. 

The variation of the interrogative sentence from the 
•assertive is of two kinds. 

465. First : if the question is as to the predication it- 
self, or whether a certain thing, which would be expressed 
by the sentence in its assertive form, is or is not true, then 
the change is simply one of arrangement, the subject being 
put after the verb instead of ^fore it. 

Thus, for examples 

# 'J 

is he here? did he arrive yesterday? ^ 
will he go to town to-morrow? 
does he take the journey for pleasure? 
has he put up at the inn? 

466. To such questions, the natural answer is the very same 
sentence in assertive form, with or without the adverb not added : 
thus, 

he is here; , he did arrive yesterday; 
he will not go to town to-morrow; 

and*so on. 

Or, for brevity’s^ke, we use the simple itespoNSiVEa (318), 
yes 05 no, the om in place»o:5|the full affirmative reply, the other 
of the negative. * a 

467. A variation of this of sentence is the altebnativb interroga- 

tive, by which, of two or more things thodfeht of as possible, the one actudly 
true is sought to be known ; thu^, for example, j 

« did he arrive yesterday, or fo-dey? 

will he go by rail, or in his carriage? s . 

Here the answer is the assertion of one or of the other alternative, or the 
denial of the remaining one, or both : thus, ^ ^ 

he arrived yeatedBay; r he will not go by^rei], but in hie cerriege. 
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468 . Second : if the question is^ as to the subject of a 
given predication, or as to its object, or any other of the 
adjuncts or modifiers either of the subject-nomifi^tive or of 
the predicate verb, then the inqui/jrls^ made by m^eans of 
some form of the interrogative pronoun (169 etc.), or of the 
interrogative adjective (209); or by an interrogative ad- 
verb (813 e). 

The interrogative words are, accordingly, who (whose, whom), 
what, which (and, in old style, whether) ; where (wherefore, 
wherewith, whereby, etc.), whithec. whence, when, why, how. 

Thus, for example : 

who is here? *' ^ when did he arrive? 

where is he going to-morrow? at what inn wiN he put up? 

, what does he want? 

469 . The natural answer to such questions is a corresponding 
assertion, with the desired subject or object or other adjunct put 
in place of the interrogative word : thus, 

John is here; « he arrived yesterday; 

he will put up at the best inn ; 

and so on. 

470 . As the examples show, the regular place of the in- 
terrogative word, of whatever kind' is at the teginning of 
the sentence, or as near it as possible. And then, as in the 
other kind of interrogative sentence, the subject, unless it 
be itself the interrogative word, is yut after the verb. 

471 . This order of arrangement,^ as it inverts the usual posi* 

tion of the two essential elements of the sentence, the subject- 
nominative and the verb, is ^iilled the inverted order; or the 
sentence is said to be an inverted (Jne. Its special use is in 
interrogation, but it is also found elsewhere* ^ ' 

'JJhqs (by ^ usage which has grown out of the interrogative 
one), it sometimes* employed in stating a or in 

giving that ^meaning which we usually express by tt. Forex- 
ample : ‘ ^ ^ 
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hadst thou been hero, he had not died ; ^ 

were the king ^ead, hia son would tuooeed; 

0 n^ne will listen, criest thou never so loud ; 
instead of o a 

if thou hadst be^n here ; if the king were dead ; 

if (or though) thou criest never so loud. 


This is called a case of conditional inversion^ or the sen- 
tence is said to be an inverted eondAtUmal sentence. 

\ 

472. The regular and usual order of the interrogative sentence 
IS sometimes changed, gentu-ally with some change of meaningt 

Thus, a sentence in the assertive order is often made interroga- 
tive simply by the tone of voice in whiclv^it is uttered : for ex- 
ample, '* 

he is not gone yet? he will put up where? 

which may expicss surprise, as if ^ ^ 

is it possible that he is not yet gone? k ^ 

or may request the repetition of a statement not understood^ 
as if 

where did you say that he put up? 

or something of the kind. 

473. The interrogative sentence, like the assertive, may be 
cunii)ouud, or complex, or compound-complex, interrogative 
clauses being used instead of the independent assertive clauses 
of ‘Such sentences. But an interrogative clause cannot be de- 
pendent — except^ndeed, in the case (a rare one) of a 
depepdent clausp of addition (437) : thus, 

he lives at Paris— where is It possible ihat^ you have never been? 


THE IHPERATUSE SENTENCE. 

474. The imperative sentence, expressing a command or 
requirehaent, has for its characteristic a special form or 
mode of the verb, namely the imperative *koDE'' (283), 
which takes the same adjuncts or modifiers a^any of the 
other verbal forms. . • 
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Theixnper^itive is not in our pre^nt English marked by a dis- 
tinct inflection or other sign ; it is aiways the same with the 
simple infinitive, or the rwt of the verb : thus, ^ ^ 

give, fove, be, go, dif, have. « 

c 

Fox the imperative, as for the other inodes, are made em- 

, phatic^ progressive^ and passive verb-phrases ; thus, 

« 

love; do love, be loving, be loved; * 

go; do go, be going, be gone; 

An emphatic imperative-phrase is made even from be ; thus, 

do be etui ; do not be gone tong. 

But the imperative lias no different tense-forms or tenso- 
phrases ; and it is^the same in thp singular as in the plural. 

475. As a fjoinmand strictly implies that the person 
commaniiiag speaks directly to the person Sr persons com- 
^and^, the real imperative is only of the second person. 

And as, in such direct address, a pronoun designating 
the persons addressed is rather unnecessfiry. the imperative 
is generally used without aify subject. If a subject is 
expressed (compare 479), it is put after the verb. Thus, 
bring roses, pour ye wine ; repine thou not at thy lot; 

come here and be washed ; do mot leave us so soon. 

476. The imperative sentence (like the interrogative, 478) 
may have the sapie variety of constructi(m as the assertive, 
being compound, complex, and so on. But imperative clause 
can 1^ dependent only when it is siifiply additive (437) : t£u8, 

f * 

he will be here to-morrow, when please call again; 
it is at the tepth page,*^ which see. 

4T7. Another mode of expression, **made with a kind of im- 
perative auxiliary, let, istmuch used in order to intimate a wish 
or (KxeCtion iSt the third person, and even in the first : thus, 

i^et me give, let us give; 

let him ^Ive, let themegive ; 
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lei ue etaii^ fafthftiliy together; 

let the drums be beaten; 

let the messenger set out at once. 


This k so commcm1ih%t it seems to las to* supply the place of 
the missing first and third persons of the imperative mode ; and 
it is properly to be regarded and described as an imperative 
i,verh^phrase. ' 

Here the let is plainly a real imperative^ and the give etc. an infinitive^ to 
which the intervening pronoun or noun stands in tlie relation of objective sub- 
ject (448), jnst as in make him go, aee him give, and the like. Let him give^lit- 
erally means ' allow him to give/ or,' cause tlxat he give.’ 


478 . But the proper imperative is bj^no means the only 
form of expression by which ^ speaker signifies a command or 
demand, or seeks to control or to influence the auction of another. 

The same thing ist^one by assertive expressions like ^ 

thou ihalt go; you mutt give; ^ ^ 

which are in themselves simple statements that there exists a necessity for such 
and such action on the part of the person addressed ; and, of course, the same 
statement, with something of the same imperative meaning, may be made in 
the third person, or even in the first. 


479 . The direct command of the imperative, moreover, shades 
off into expressions of more or less forcible or imperative wish, 
or desire, or imprecation, o 

In. these senses, the present subjunctive is much used, especially in antique 
and poetic style and in certain established phrases ; thus,^ 

part yg/in friendship from your land ; 

9 be «Jlre bold an6 n^ke despatch ; 

tome heavenly power guide us hpnee; 

thy will be done; the Lord Sless thee; 

well, then, be it so; perish the thought. 

9 

This is called the optative .jise of the subjunctive {ojptative means 'ex- 
presidng option or wish ’). It is limited to the first and third persons — udless, 
indeed (Wbich would be correct enough), we regard the proper imperative, 
when it has ifcs subject expressed, as being rather an optative subjimctke, ,j 

As the examples show, the subject always follows .tho; verb in the^rst person, 
and may either precede or follow (more often the latter) in the thjrd. 

The preterit subjunctive has also sometimes an optatiVc sense, but only in 
incpmplcte expressioiJ (501). ^ « 
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480* In ordinary 8peech> instead of tHe op^tave snbjunetive we generally 
use the verb may as optative auxiliary, always putting the subject after it. 
Thus, for example, 

may I retain your fi;iendahip; ^ ^may we part in peace; 

may tome heavenly power guide ut hence ; may the thought ^rieh ; 

« may there be no ill-will between ut. 

With such phrases, the imperative verb-phrase with let (477) is generally 
equivalent in meaning and interchangeable. • 


THE BXCEAMATOEY INTERBOGATIVE SENTENCE.- 


481. The interrogative pronouns and adjective who and what 
(not which, nor whether), and the interrogative adverbs (espe- 
cially how), arc oftpfi used in an exclamatory sense — that is, 


to make an exclamation, expressing some strong feeling, such as 
surprise, admiration, disapprobation. Thusi*: for example, 

what a sad sight was this! how are the mighty fallen! 

^ * who would ever have believed it! 


Such are to be called exclamatory sentences in the interroga- 
tive fonn. 

The form may also be that of a dependent clause : thus, 

wbat 0 tad sight this was I how the mighty are fisllen I 

But this is an instance of incomplete expression : as if it were 

see what a sad sight this was ! li is strange, how the mighty are fallen I 

It belongs, then, like the optative preterit, in the next chapter (601). ♦ 

* 

V 


EXEKCISES TO CHAPTER XVI. 

P 

^ ON INTERROGATIVE AND IMPBRtATiVE SENTENCES. 

Thus far we have had (except in here and there an exce^Wianid in- 
Btaftce) only fissertive sentences to describe, and have had no heed to 
define theta as being such ; but after this^ in taking up any sentence, 
we have to tell fiir^t of all whether it is an assertive, an interrogative, 
or an imperative sentence (or, if the instructor pi!ef^, only one of the 
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last two kinds is to be deiced os sucb, it being understood otberwise 
that the sentence is of the lirSt kind, assertive). Then we may pro* 
ceed to anajyze it and parse its members according to the methods 
which have been follow^^ hitherto. An inteiyogative sentence may 
be re-arrtinged in th^ assertive order, and divided into subject and 
predicate. But an imperative sentence without an expressed subject 

cannot be so treated. If we have, for example, the sentence 4 

• 

give me that book, 

we must say that it is an imperative sentence, composed of the im- 
perative verb give (with its adjuncts), used without a subject, for^ the 
purpose of giving a command to^the person or persons addressed. 

An inverted conditional clause (471) should be delined as such; 
and also an inverted optative clause (479); #tlier cases of inverted 
order (as in said he, never wlll*l consent, great is Diana) do not 
call for particular no^ce, unless the general subject of the order of 
words in the sentence is taken up — which is not attempted in this 
work. 

4- 

XXXI. hfllscellaneous examples. 

So Heaven decrees ; with Heaven who can contest ? 

Peace I what can tears avail f 
Lives there who loves his pain? 

What need a man forestall his date of grief? 

Who is here so rude that would not be a Homan? 

What proof, alas! haVe«I not given of love? 

What ftar we then ? what doubt we to incense his utmost ire ? ^ 
I Vsk you : are you innocent or guilty ? 

Had 1 not four oi^ve women once that tei^ffed me? 

What cause wjjfcMolds you then to mourn for him? 

WHether of them twain* did the will of his father? 

Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way? 

Will you permit that I shall stand condemned? 

Feelest thou not, O woAd, the earthquake of his chariot thun- 
dering up Olympus? • ^ 

For what intent have ye sent for me hither ? 

BhaB ^he thing formed say to him tSat formed |t : why hast 
thou made me thus? ^ ^ * * 

Hearken! he speaketh yet; 

0 friend, wilt thou forget — » * 

Friend more than brother — 
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fiow hand in hand we ’ve gone^ 

Heart with heart linked in one^ 

All to each other? 

Xhej leave ns the dangers, the iepol8|s ^ which how long will 
3 ron bear 7 * ^ « 

Awake! arise 1 or be forever fallen. 

And see, he orieA the wplcomei 
« Fair gnests, that waits yon here. 

Onrse not thy foeman now ; 

Mark on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is set. 

Lochiel I Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array. 

Be aye sticking ip a tree, Jack ; it ’ll be growing while ye *re 
sleeping. 

Eat thon not the bread of him that hath ^n evil eye. 

O^make her a grave where the Bunbeami> rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow. 

Reap we not the ripened wheat, 

Till yonder hosts are flying. 

Let me not forget what I have gained from their own mouths. 
Let US go round, and let the sail be slack, the course be slow. 
Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together, and let 
the dry land appear. 

The bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to n^eet him. 

To a solemn feast 1 will invite young Simon Calymath-*- wherC 
be thou present. 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind. 

The Lord judge between thee and me. 

Green be the turf above thee. 

Ma/st thou And with Heaven the same forgiveness as with thy 
father here! 

How wondetful is Death, Death and |iis brother Sleep I 
'How sleep the brave, that, sink to rest 
By all thek country’s wishes blest I 
Had X a dai^hter worthy of such a husband, he shodld have 
sucL a wife. 

Wast thou a monarch, me wouldst thou make thy que^ ? 
la my yovSig msster a little out of order, the question is « What 
will my dear eat?”" c ^ 
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CHAPT*EB XVII. 

ABBREVIATED AliTD INCOMPLETE BXPBES> 
SION. 

482. A sentence or a clause is complete when it has its 
ow» subject and its own predicate, both given in full. 

But we often express ourselves by sentences which *are 
not complete, but lack mor5 or less of the regular structure 
of a sentence ; and we have now to Itok at some of the 
principal cases of this mode-bf expression. 

483. Sentences^are rendered incomplete chiefly by ab- 
breviation — fiiat is to say, they are made Shorter or 
briefer (hence the name), by omitting parts which it seems 
to us unnecessary to express, because, either through the 
connection or in some other way, the meaning is well 
enougli understood without tiiem, 

A part of the sentence which is thus omitted, because the 
mind understand$ it to be there, or understands the sentence as 
if it were there, without# needing to express it, is said to be 
UND^iRSTOOD. And the omission is often called an Ellipsis 
(which is a Greek ^rd for ‘leaving out’). , 

484. The abb3i<jmtion of sentences, in one or another way, 

is inafle in all styles of speaking and ^mting, and in sentences 
of every kind. But it is especially comnJbn, L in familiar col- 
loquial speech and in cgnvorsation, because there the mutual 
understanding of speaker and hearer, and the aid of tone and 
gosturoj do much to fill out the expression ; and 2. in lively 
and picfurcsque, and especially in impassioned or emotional 
speech, because there it is sought to iq^pipss the i^ind more 
strongly by putting before it only the emphatic qpr most im- 
portant ideas. • ^ * 
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4fi^ The simplest and commonesjb kind of abbreviation, 
which is used in almost every sentence we make, is that by 
which, when two or more co-or^nate clauses following one 
another would be Inade up in part^by repeating tfcie same 
words, these words are omitted in all*but one, and left 
^to be understood, or supplied from the connection, in the 
others. 

Thus, for example, in the following sentences we should 
usually leave out the words which are put in brackets : 

he is present, she [is] absent; 

he is present, 8|ie [is] not [present]; 

I am well, [I'^am] not sick^ 

I have something to sing, [I have something to] say ; 

these ^re dark [woods, these are] gloomy [woods, these 
are] unfrequented woods. 

486 . Then, as wc more often connect the clauses together by 
means of conjunctions when they are fully expressed, so we also 
make great use of conjunctions in connecting the fragments of 
them that remain when the unnecessary repetitions are omitted : 
thus, for example, 

* I am not sick, lib ut well ; 
he is good, and handsome, and clever; , 

or he is good, handsome, and clever ; 

« 

I have something to sing or say. 

By this means, conjvnctions, 'S^hich are originally con- 
nectives of clauses only, have come to he, on a very large 
scale, connectives of words oc phrase!* which are co-ordinate 
— that is to say, which have the same office or construction 
with one another — ■ inua single clause. < 

Anil we have seen (327) that words of all the parts of speech, and In con*- 
structions of Very kind — siibje^^fcs, predicate verbs, olg'ects, qnallfyiai; words, 
prepositions, axta so ok are Uinii b^d together by coi^^ons within Uie 
limits of one clause, ' « ^ 
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* 

487. As we call a sentence cowpowncf when it is^feade 
up of two or more co-oydinate clauses, usually connected 
together bj conjunctions (4|8-10), so we call any member 
of a sentence or clause a compound mbmber or element 
when it is made lip of two or more co-ordinate words 
» (usually bound together by conjunctions)* 

• Thus, we have a compound subject in * 

^ friends and foes rushed through together; 

a compound predicate adjective in * 

they were lovely andT pleasant in their lives; 
a compound prepositional connective in • ^ 

he was seen both before and after the battle; 
a compound advqrb-i^raso in ^ 

he was seen before the battle but not after it; 
and so on. 

We should never think of calling the sentence itself compound because any of 
its less essential members, any adjunct.or modifier either of the subject or of 
the predicate verb, is compound ; nor, in general, if tbe subject itself is com- 
pound ; nor even if the predicate-verb is compound, provided the sentence is 
brief and not complicated, as in 

he [went] end I went; I went end [I] oeme; 

he [went] and I w^nt, end [he came and I] came, 

(here <ho words in brackets show what would be added to make the expression 
complete). But in ^ • 

I arose, after a lom^nd rafreahing sleep, at six o’oloAc this morning, while 
the dew was Imning on the ^rase, and, having made my toilet and de* 
apatohed a hasty breafcfaet, went out into my orchard to see what damage 
yesterday’s gate might have done to my fruit-trees, 
it would doubtless be practicaUy better to regard the omitted subject I as 
lund^TBtood before went, and to describe thS sentence as compound. The verb, 
the word of assertion, is the essential element, above all others, of a senteA^e ; 

- and it is pe^eotly proper to hold that there are as^many sentences (or clauses) 
as there are verbs in anything we say. ^ ^ 

488. The co-ordinating conjunction ani i« used oflbener 
than all the other conjunctions together in thgs compounding 
the elements of setitences. And so distinctly^do we feel that it 
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binds ^togeliher into one tbs words coxz^sing a compound 
meat that, as bas been seen above (0A o), tbo verb belonging 
to a subject so compounded is made plural, as if it ^ad a plural 
subject. ^ ^ 

There are also other ways in which we make by means of and cc^hinatiCfQS 
which cannot be taken apart into single clauses : for example, 

we thought Tom and Diok and Harry a noisy trio; 

throe end oightoon make on».afld'twenty. ' « 

Such combinations with any other conjunction are only rare and irregular. 

489 . But even the subordinating conjunctions are sometimes 
used to join a mere word or phrase which represents an abbrevi- 
ated dependent clause to that on which the clause would depend ; 

thus, * * 

it is important i f true ; 

are you mad? if not, speak to me; 

^ though often forbidden, he kept oiming; 

he fell while bravely defending the flag; 

let them, when well again, return to duty: 


that is, if it is true ; though he was forbidden ; when they are 
well: and so with the rest, ' 

It is only the verb bo, the simple copula between a subject and predicate 
word {3S3 a), along with a subject which is the same with that of ttie other 
clause, that can be left out thus, to abbreviate the expression. And, iu all 
such cases, the fact of an ellipsis, or an omission of what might be and more 
often is expressed, is much more distinctly present to our minds than when we 
abbreviate by means of aiid or or or but and the like. * 

490 . It is by^he same simple and ob^i'i^s kind of abbrevia- 
tion — namely, by leaving out parts ,of the sentence wh^ch are 
so clearly understood, frem the connection that it would be mere 
wasteful repetition to express them — that in question aud an- 
swer a wofd or two often stends for k whole sentence, short or 
lon^ 

Thus, if one ^ < 

r Who brbke In througfi the window, and did Oil thli tnlaoillif 
Hi the fodm!^ 

S ‘ ' r 5'’‘ 

it ia quite enough to reply 

' , ' Jack, , '• 
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■ without repeating the whole story of what Jack did. Or, •if one 
says • 

you need not expect to see me at school to«morfOw, 

the fetum-(fUestion * 

• • why? • 

and the emswer, • 

because I am going out of town, 

^ both imply repetitions of the iirat statement ; but these need 
•only to be implied, and not actually made. 

So also we very (j^ten repeat, in the form of an abbreviated 
question, a statement just made, in the way of asking for assur- 
ance as to the truth of the statement : thus, 

• 

80 they are off already, are they? 

you do not believe it, do you? • 

we may be sure, may we n.^t, that he will not betray us? 

In all such cases, if wej^re to parse the words or clauses, we must supply the 
ellipsis, or add the ejafression of the parts which are only under^oad^ 

The responsives (318), * 

yea or yea, nay or no, 

are originally adverbs, the one meaning * certainly ’ or *to be sure* (which we 
often use instead), the other meaning * not,’ and each stands by abbreviation 
for a sentence in which it had the office jef an adverb ; but they are now complete 
answers by themselves, and no longer imply any ellipsis, because we have 
come to use them only in this way, and never combine them with other words 
to make complete sentences. 

491 . Ey a like desire to avoid unnecessary repetition, we 
sometimes let a relative vlDrd represent alone the whole clause 
whioii it would have introduced : thus, 

he has been all day, no one knon^a where; 

I cannot cyde, and I will tell you why; 

*one of you must give %vay, I do i^ot care which: 

]that is, where he has gone; which gives wd^: and so on. 

We have noticed under Adjectives (203) the frequent and familiar omission 
of the noun qualified by an adjective, when it is readily to be supplied from the 
connection. * 

492 . The infinitive or participle of a*repeated verb-phrase is 

very often omitted, and the auxiliary left alone to represent 4he 
phrase ; thus, for example, • • . • ^ 

he has never seen jt, but I have; I will joia^tffem it you will; 
do you promise me? I 
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In ediy colloquial speech^ even a repeated infinitive is represented by its sign 
to alone : as, e 

he would not though I told him to; 

you may stay, if you want to; 

. c 

but this is not allowed ip careful style, nor in writing. 

493 . To save the burdensome repetition of nouns^ we have 

(33) the pronouns as brief and much-used substitutes. In a 
sipiilar way, the pronominal adverb so is a very frequent substi- 
tute for a word (oftenest an adjective) or phrase or clause used* 
as complement of a verb : thus, for example, ^ 

he is either married or going to be so; 

I thought that he could be trusted, but I think so no longer; 

if he fs not already tired of waiting for us, this last delay will 
certainly mak^ him so. < 

And do is an almost equally frequent rubstitute for a verb 
that needs^co be repeated : thus, ^ 

sleep seldom visits sorrow; when it doth, it is a comforter; 

embrace me, as I do thee; 

I love her better than he does. 

« 

494 . It is because comparison naturally involves parallelism 
or repetition of expression that the conjunctions of comparison, 
as and than, and especially as, have come to be followed very 
frequently by abbreviated and incomplete expression (as already 
pointed out, 330 d) : thus, for example (adding in bracket^ the 
words which may be supplied as 

she is as good as he 
she was as handsoyrne as [she^ ever [was] ; 
he put it off as long as [putting it olf was] possible; 
love thy neighbour as [Jbou lovest] thyself; 

^ I treat him as [I treat] a friencf; 

I regard it as [1 regard a thing] possible. 

Starting witb such abbreviated constructions as the last two, it has come to 
be used as q, kind of appoaitive connective^ and even to take on the meaning of 
* in the light * in the character of ’ ; so that we make such phrases as 

i' 

he gtined gritf fhidh an orator; hit fame a^> orator wit great; 
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' where it wotild be by no means easy to fill outibe ellipsis in such #way as 
should give at its proper meanlhg. 

Often, before a conditional clause, a whole clause of compaci^ 
son, involving a repetition, is omitted after as : thus, . 

he looks as [he would look] if he were tired; 

, 1 would thank her as [I should thank her] if she had done me a 
great favour. 

• 

This omission is so common, that at If has come to seem to us a compound ♦ 
conjunction or conjunction-phrase of comparison, and we are quite unconscious 
of the ellipsis really implied in it. ^ though is used in the same sense ; while, 
if the ellipsis were filled out, though could hardly ever begin the conditional 
clause. • 

Even the conditional danse itself may be abbreviated (480), making, for 
example, * ^ 

he lookt |t if tired. 

By a kindred abbrevia^on, we change 

. ^ you muflt to act at one acts in order to win approbaUpn 

into a 

you mutt tot to at to win approbation ; 

and this has become, it^ origin being unthought of by us, one of the common 
constructions of the infinitive (460 b). 

Once more, we frequently form sentences like these : 

my A'iendt, poor at they aTe, are above being bought; 
all unarmed at he may be, he will disdain to fly; 


where tlie adjectives poor and unarmed are in appositive construction, qualify- 
ing the subjects of the independent clauses, friends and he — as if it wei'e being 
■e poor at they actually are, and so on. But such a clause comes to appear to 
us equivalent to however poor they are, or though they are poor; and then, by 
anal^ with them, we form others which involve marked abbreviations : thus, 
for example, ^ , 

poor td^ey are, you cannot buy thomg 


vtjKmtIy 


aa hg may flght, they will beat him; 


where an absolute construction is implied : thusy ^ 

they being at poor at they are; he fighting as valiantly etc. 
pr, again, • 

much ae I love you, I fove honour more; 

where the appositive adjective is omitted : thus, 


* I, loving you at much at 1 love you, 4ove honour more. 

49& Not only, however, where the joippletion of tlie*ex-^ 
preasion. would involve an unnecessary and avoidabjp repetition 

of something actually said close by, but alscf w*hore the common 

— * * • 
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uss^es^of speech are such as to show plainly enough what is 
meant, we often take the liberty of omitting something. 


Thus, we may have a subordinate member of the sentence omitted, as tor 

he is Afletn [years old], and tall of^hiS age ; , 

it it a quarter after six [o’clock] ; ** 

I shall leave on the twenty*third [day of the month] ; 
yours [your letter] of yosterdsy it received ; 

* stop at the baker’s [shop] on the way; 

we visited 8t. Peter’s [church] test summer. 


Or, we may have the more essential parts, the subject or the verb, oreven 
both, omitted. 

Thus, the subject is omitted in certain cpjrrent phrases : as, 

thank you I prithee (that is, I prey thee) ; 
would that he wfre^herel bless you! confound the fellow! 

Also, in diary style : as, 

went to church yesterday ; heard a fine sermon ; mean go again next Suhday. 

In the second person singular, in poetic and antique style : as, 

heat beard? why dost stare so? 

In expressions like 


do what we will, work as hard as we may, we yet accomplish nothing; 

for do we (that is, let us do), and so on. 


In comparative phrases, an indehnite subject after as or than (compare 494) : 
thus, 

I wilt come as early as is possible; 

the day was fairer than was usual^at that season. 


Again, the verb be, the copula (353 a) is sometimes omitted — oftenest be- 
fore a predicate noun or adjective, and in a question : thus, * ^ 

vy why sill this noise here? yott%Holdier? 

futile the effort ; hence th^^ tears. 

i * * 

Examples of the omission of«,both subject and predicate verb, only a subordi* 
nate member of the sentence remaining, are 


[1 wish you a] good morning, isdies ; 

[I drink to] your health, sir;^ 

[I give you] many thanks for your kindneH; 
weiltr, [hai\4 ■ clean plate ; 

[It is] agreed 1 [give me] your hand upon it. 


A verb of (motion is dfteh omitted in commands,^ing made unneeessary b^ 
an adverb or preposition : thus, 


up and tiway I 


off wHb foui' 
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f 

496. Wliat and how, fo^owed by if and though, sometiines r^eaent 
whole clanses ; thus, 

^what t^ugh aha be a stavel hew if the tky were to fell? 
that is, what matter it it, h^w^would it be, or the lik^ 

So not, ih such sentence as 

not that I was ever afraid of him, 

* is the remnant of a clause, something like I would not say, or it It not the 
^case. And the related expression, * 

not but that I might have gone if I bad ohosen, 
we should, in order to parse it, have to fill up into some such form at 
I would not say anything but that I etc. 

Compare the somewhat similar ablfreviation with bift, noticed in 187. 

497. The to which we use so liberally in all ^tyles, but especially in 
mawkish and afiected speech, in sentences like • 

I am so glad to see you, it was to dreadful, 

makes the expression really incomplete, because it distinctly implies a compari- 
son, of which the other member, a dependent clause introduced by Is or that, 
is left imexpressed. 

Well-established usage authorizes such expressions as 

ho says I hsvo wronged him; but, so far from that, I havo done him 
all the good in my power, 

where the meaning is but I am to frr from that, that I have etc. ; but the form 
without so, namely, 

but, fiir from that, I have etc., 
is both more logical and less cumbrous. 

490 It was noticed jft)ove (484) that not economy alone, 
but f>ften impressiveness also, is sought to be attained by abbre- 
viation. In the hasbf^and heat of feeling, throw aside our 
usual elaborate ij^^de of calm expression, by assertion or state- 
ment, by putting together alsubject an^ a predicate, and bring 
forth only that part of the sentence which* most strongly affects 
our mind, or which we wish to Jfave most strongly affect the 
mind of another. • ^ 

Hence all emotional expression tends strongly to incomplete- 
ness ; the exclamatory sentence is apt to be a d^ectiv^ ^ne. 
And any admixture of feeling adds to the. readiness vfiith which 
We resort to the various modes of abbremtion. , • 

Some of the oommoler cases of this may well bemojic^ here. « 
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f 

499. Along ivith an interjection we often a wotd or phrase pointing 
out more distinctly the kind of emotion we feel, or tlie occaeion of it : thus, 

^ 0 horrible 1 end oh, the difference le me I . « 

elas, my nnkeppy oountry I lo, ihe^o^r Indian 1 
ahr the pity of it! fie, the lazy /allow! 

^pooh, nonsense! ^ pshaw, how absurd 1 

But quite as often the occasion of the feeling is itself made an exclamation of, 
without any interjection added, the tone and gesture showing plainly enough 
what the feeling is. ' 

Occasionally, as if the interjection were an assertion instead of a mere sign of 
the feeling intended to be intimated, a preposition is used to combine if with 
the added explanation : thus, 

O for a lodge in some vast dlilderness ! 
fie on you I alas for Troy I 

as if it were I long fop a 'lodge, I cry shame upon you, I grieve for Troy. 

f 

500. A number of our ordinary words are so commonly used in incomplete 
exclamatory expression tliat they have almost won thef.jliaracter of interjections. 
Such are tlpj Interrogative wonls, 

why, how, what; 

with many otheis, of which tlie following are examples ; 

well, indeed, hark, behold, hail, holp, 
silence, quick, away, ou|. back, to arms. 

501. Dependent clauses are often used in an exclamatory 
way, with omission of the main clause on which they should 
depend — this being sometimes replaced by an interjection. 

Thus, for example : • 

0 that he v«,'ere here with us! 

had we but known of it in time I * 

If fou had only soon her in her I 

as if I could be guilty of such meanna» I 

alas that he should have proted to faisA « 

what a ^leabant day it has been! 

how elear and bracing the air isl 

as if the construction were , • 

1 would that he were here;* 

it were well if you had seen her ; 
observe hoHJ clear the air is; 

and'so with the rest. 

o • • 

Such may be (^led exclamatory clauses in the dependent form. 

608 . As the imperktive^and optative modes of expsjssicm shade into one 
another (479), so both are uparly related with the -exclamatory ; and hence tbo 
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questioM may often arise vrbejlier a given sentence or part of a sentence is best 
viewed as the one or as the other — just as it may sometimes be questioned 
whether a sentence is more interrogative or exclamatory. 

'ifiere is ascertain relationship between the troeative or nominative of ad- 
dress in ^he noun (141), the imperative or mode (!f direct command in the 
verb, an»l the interjection or wor«i of direct intimation of feeling. The iirst 
and last stand equally outside the structure of the sentence, and the imperative 
usually rejects a subject ; and tlie three variously accord in their practical uses.^ 

5oa. For the sake of stimulating attention, or of giving force and impres- 
sivencaa to what we say, or of softening what might seem too positive or blunt, 
or fbr other such purposes, we are apt in familiar colloquial style to throw in or 
interject into our sentences little phrases which form no real part of what wo 
are saying, and stand in no graTii magical connection with it, and which are ‘also 
like interjections in that their chief purpose is to intimate our states of feeling. 

Sometimes these are complete independent clause^: as, 

you know; yw see; I felt you; 

I declare or fancy or guess or calculate ; 
and sometimes tho;^ are incomplete, or more fragments of sentences: as, 
fo bo sure; as it were; so to speak; ^ 

by your leave; if I may say so. 

We may call them, then, intbkjectional thuases. 

Tlie whole catalogue of asseverations and oaths arc of this character. Thus, 

for example, • 

by Jove 


strictly means 'I swear by Jupiter,’ and would be, if used seriously, tlie invoca- 
tion of a divinity to attest ibo truth of what w'e are saying. And the same im- 
piil-se to make our expression more forcible by putting into it a strong word or 
two, something tliat seems to Imply feeling or passion, leads occasionally to the 
insertion of absurd bits of phrases, wliicli it would be in vain to try to build up 
into sentences : thus, for^ample, ^ 

^0 the mischief can have done*this7 
• what in thenjer are you here for? 


It is not easy to avoid slang and inelegance VitJ even the most moderate use 
of the most innocent interjectional phrases ; and they shade rapidly off into 
what is coarse or profane. • 


S04. It is a common consequence of abbreviation tbat^words 
change their grammatical character, an^ come to be of a different 
class, or a different part of speech, from what the^were before. • 


Thus, for example, in • • • 

he kept himself quiet, he got hlmteljf appointed, 

keep and get have^their proper value as transiiive verbs, while the ^jectivos 
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quM Bi}& BppoinlMi are objective predicates (309), qualifying iheir respective 
objects. But now in familiar style we have shoitened the expressions to 

he kept qiHet ; he got eppointed ; 

o e 

and so have made the v^l)s intransitive, equivalents of eentinued and beeame 
— which last, like others of our verbs origiiuJly Vtjnsitive or rettexive, has 
undergone a like change of construction. 

Again, along (for on long) is oiiginally an adverb-phrase, like on high and* 
•in vain, made into an adverb— like abroad and afor, which have always 
remained adverbs only. But, like above and among, and many other like *■ 
adverbs, along came early to be used as a preposition also ; and it was used in 
such phrases as along the side of anything. Then a further abbreviation and 
change made over the adverb-phrase along the aide into a compound Adverb, 
as in 

hie ahip lay alongaide of oiirt; 

and this, finally, by omission of the following of, became what we have to call 
a preposition : as in r 

ho laid hie veisei alongside the enemy^i. 

Because, in like manner, is for by cause — that is, ^by reason ’ — as beside 
is for by thf side. We have not, indeed, turned because, like beside (for ex- 
ample, in beside himself), into a preposition, but always use a connective 
between it and a following noun, as in 

we stayed in, becaute of the storm; 

just as we should say by reason of the skrm. But between it and a following 
clause we have learned to leave out, by abbreviation, the words of connection, 
and so have turned it into a conjunction : thus, 

we stayed in, because it was stormy; 

where the complete expression would oe , 

beeauao of the fact timt it was stormy. ^ 

So the conjunction for is originally the same ^rd with fore; and the 
clause, for example, ^ 

for it was stormy, ^ 

is by abbreviation from bofora (that is to say, *iii front or in view of’) the fact 
that it was stormy. < 

We have already noticed this mode of conversion of adverbs and prepositions, 
and even other parts of speech, into^ conjunctions (331), and have seen that 
]t is still going on, since a part of the English-speaking people are in the act of 
changllg directly from adverb to conjunction, by abbreviating the constmctiaii 
in which it is used (330 A). * * 

sCs. These are some (including the more usual and 
rej^iilar) of ,tl)e ways in which English expression is abbreviated, 
with the result in part tp give a new character ^ words, in part 
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to make incomplete or elliptical sentences, which have to be 
filled up in' order to be described and parsed, 

U may cften fairly be made a question whether we shall 
supply ^ ellipsis, deckring a certain w&d or words to bo 
understood^ or wheftier we shall take the sentence just as it 
» Stands, regarding the mode of expression as so usuaKthat the^ 
^mind, even on reflection, is unconscious of the absence of aity- 
tliing that should be there, 

Tlltis, it would be quite abHurd to fill out a phrase in which for was used as 
conjunction to the form (as explained just above) out of which its use as con- 
' junction grew ; ]) 0 t we may either tjeat as if as a conjunction-phrase or fill in 
the clause which (404) the at really represents. 

506. But our words also change sometimes, more or less, 
their grammatical character, simply by our coming ib apprehend 
in a new way th^ eijpressions in which they are used^ 

Thus, we have observed already (180) the formation of the reciprocal pronoun- 
phrases one another and each other by our losing sight of the original difference 
of construction between the two pronouns composing them ; also (289) the 
gi'eat shift of meaning of the passive participle when used with the auxiliary 
have to make “ perfect *’ tenses ; and (jjher like cases. 

So, further, the use of both and either or neither and whether as conjunc- 
tions, correlative to a following and and or or nor, is by derivation from their 
value as jironouns, by a changed understanding of such sentences as these : 

I saw both — [namely] John and William; 

either [one of us] — he ^r I — must give way; 

he knows whether [t. e. which of the two] — this or that — ia true. 

So, once more, than is only then, with a changed office ; this is better than 
that means originally thia^i better, then (that is, ‘next ^ter it ’) that. 

507. In parf^y abbr«v^tion, in part by other changes of 
, coDvStruction and of the value of words, hvuy language has many 

modes of expression which are exceptional, unlike its ordinary 
combinations — phrases and sentences which if taken literally 
would not mean what we use them to mean, or which puzzle us 
when wa attempt to analyze and explain#them. 

Such irregular exjpressions are called idioms (M>m a Ofeek ’ 
word meaning ^peculiarity*). Their production is •a part of 
that constant change of language (7) whic\ iS ofteb called its 
/‘growth.’* In order^ really to aceouiftafor them, we*need 
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especially a knowledge of the history of our language. The 
present usages of any tongue we cannot fully understand with- 
out knowing something of its past usages, out of which these* 
have grown ; and often a great deal study, and a cojpiparison 
of other languages, is required for settling dijficult points. 

The branch of study which attempts this, which traces out 
tlffe history of words and phrases, and shows how they come to^ 
he used as they are, is called etymology — or, in a more general 
way, historical grammar; and, when carried on upon a wide 
scale, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

608 . Hence, to expect young scbolaTO, who have not studied the English 
language in its earlier fdrpis, to explain the real dithculties of English coustrac- 
tion, is in a higli deg.tie Unreasonable ; nor sliould such matters be brought 
before them at all until they have gained a thorough and familiar knowledge 
of the usual and regular constructions. c 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER XVIL 

ON ABBREVIATED AND INCOMPLETE EXPRESSION. 

We have now one further question to ask, in taking up a sentence : 
namely, whether it is an incomplete one. If it is, it shonld he 
defined as such, and those words should he added w’hich are necessary 
in order to enable us to parse it. 

S. 

XXXII. Miscellaneous examples. ^ 

Wild ambition loves to slide, not*3t^d. ' 

Favoai's to none, to all she smiles extends | 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives man. 

Vi^ have no slaves at home ; then why abroad ? 

Ood is thy law, thou <mine. 

Fis life will be safe, his possessions safe, his rank safe. 

Death hnt entombs the body ; life, the sopl. 

Not simple ooi^quest, triumph is his aim. 

Prayers and tears' have moved me, gifts couli^ never. 

Pairiots have toiled, and in their country’s cause bled nobly^ 
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Bain firom man ia most concealed wRen near* 

If rich, they go to enjoy; if poor, to retrench; if gick, to re- 
fiorgT ; if ^udioua, to learn. 

Take terms the lady mstie 
Eretconscious of the advancing aid. 

I will not fight against thee unless compelled. 

Whatever the motive, pleasure is the mark. « 

» This apparent exception, when examined, will be found to chn- 
firm the rule. 

• Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 

He thinks he was not born tb die. » 


Why am I beaten ? — Dost ^hou not know? — Nothing, sir, but 
that I am beaten. — Shall I tell you why ? — Aye, sir, and where- 
fore. * ^ 

I staggered a few paces, I know not whither. 

To dally much with subjects mean and low 
Fro'^es that the mind is weak, or makes^ii# so. 

It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 

They loved him not as a king, but as a party leader. 

Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smile. 

He looked as though the speed of thought were in his limbs. 

Kings should gtoan for such advantages; but we, humbled as 
we are, should yearn for them. 

Grovel in the dust I crouch 1 wild beast as thou art I 

Much as he loved his wealth, he loved his children better. 

His nose, large as werci the others, bore them down into ihsig- 
nifipnce. 

Come, you at least jrore twenty when you married ; that makes 
you forty. ^ ,* 

At thirty, mai/suspeots himself a fool. 

Before ten his senses wer#gone. , 

Had seen thee sooner, lad, but had to bc% the hounds kennelled 
first. 

How dost? and how hast been^hese eighteen months? 

Wilt take thy chance with me ? • 


Sure ff that 7 — Very sure. 

Short his career, indeed, but ably run. ^ 

And what its worth, ask death-l^ds ; they^can tell. * 
How various his employments whom the world call^ idle I 
lord’s commands he ne’er wi&stooS, 
Though jsmall his pleasure do good. • 
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Why this so rare ? Because forgot of ^ the day of death. 

And what if 1 call my servants, and give thee to their charge ? 
What though the places of their rest « « 

No priestly knee hath ever pre8p<|7 

Men in their loose unguarded hours i^ey take; 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

• Not but they thought me worth a ransom, but they were not 
8a:& when I was there. 

How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Great God I that such a father should be mine} * 

O for that warning voice, which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry ia Heaven aloud I 

Alas both for the d^ed and for the cause I 

Phoebus! what a* name to All ^ the spealdng trump of future 
fame 1 

What a cold-blooded rascal it is! * 

0 that J had her here, to tear her limb-meal ! * 

If the malignant eye of her father had seen them at the mo- 
ment 1 

How if 1 thrust my hand into your breast and tore your heart 
out? 

Up, Guards ! and at them ! 
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a or an, indefinite article, 219 > 21 ; other 
values, 221. ^ 

a, relic of preposition, 221, 313/, 456. 
a-, prefix, 225 b. 

abbreviation of expression, 482-507 j its 
purpose, 482 - 3 ; when used, 484 : m cd* 
ordiUcitfi clauses, 485 - 8 ; aid of conjunc- 
tions, 486 - 8 : in denentftnt clauses, 489, 
491 ; in question ai^ answer, 490 ; sub- 
stitution for words repeated, 492-3; 
abbreviation in clauses of comparison, 
830 (it 450 5, 494 ; omission of parts of 
sentence, 496 ; various cases, 496 - 7 ; ab- 
breviation for impressiveness, 498 : inter- 
jectional constructions and phrases, 499- 
503 ; resulting changes of grammatical 
choi'actcr and idioms, 504 - 8. 
abbitive or ** from case, 399. 

-able, suffix, 193 a, c. 

absolute construction of noun ^i^h ad- 
junct, 305-7, 461 ; being etc. as Its aux- 
iliery, 401. 

abstract nouns, 111, 118 a ; rj^ation of in- 
finitive to, 447. 

accent, 104. / I 

aecesSih'y clause— see dep^dent. e ^ 
accusative case, 72, 366 : ai^cusatlve-objec- 
tlve, 140 : — and see objective, 
active conjugation, active voice, SOI, 361. j 
addition, dependent clause of, 437, *473, 476. 
adjective, definition and use, 35, 87 •#, 190- 
1 ; descriptive and limiting, 191 ; simple, 
derivative, and compound, 102-4 ; di- 
vision into classes. 195: adjectives of 
quality, 196 - 203 ; pronominal adjectives, 
204-11 ; numerals, 212-8 : articles, 219- 
21:— infieetlon of adjectives, 76, 196; 
oomparison, W-202;— adjective 


constructions : predicate, 40, 851 - 7 ; at- 
tributive, 373 - 4, 378 ; appositive, 376 - 
8 ; qualified by adverbs, 41, 808 - 9, 381 : 
— adjective used as noun, 144, 208, 315, 
322 ; as adver]^ 203, 313 d ; use of noun 
as adjective, 208 ; of adverb, 203, 382 ; of 
Xiossessive, 388 ; of pi-epositional phrase, 
401, 404 ; of clause, 421 : — parsing of ad- 
jectives, pp. 06 - 7. • » 

adjective-clause, 421, 423, 429 - 80. 
adjective-phrase, prepositional, 401, 404. 
adjuncts, of subject or predicate, 407. 
adnoniinal value of possessive case, 886. 
adverb, definition and use, 41-2, 308-9, 
380 - 3 ; restrictions on use, 309 ; relation 
to preposition and conjunction, 810 ; di- 
vision into classes, 311 ; simple, deriva- 
tive, and compound, 312-4; coinpan- 
son, 79, S16 ; used as adjective, 203, 882 ; 
as object of preposition, 145, 322 ; use of 
adjective as adverb, 203, 813 d ; of prep- 
ositional phrase, 315,402 - 4; of claiuie, 
420 ; relation of ailverb to predicate ad- 
jective, 354 ; i^ing of adverbs, p. 142. 
adverb-clause, 420, 423, 481-3; division 
into classes, 432. 
adverb-phrase, 816, 322, 402 - 4. 
adverbial object of verb, 392. 
adverbial objective eonstruction of noun, 

• 390-4 ; of clause, 434/; infinitive, 448. 
adverbial predicate adjective, 356 ; partici- 
ple, 456 ; with absolute noun, 396, 406. 
adversatire conjunctions, 329. 
agreement, 60; of verb^ith 60, a 

62, 346 : of elective with noun, 76 ; of 
predicate*pronoan and sftbject, 366-7 : 
and object, 371, ^51 ; offippositive noun, 
379. ^ • 
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•■1, sniR3^193(X. 

I along^ alongaiile, 504* 

Alteraative ooi^junctions, S29. 
ttltcj-native question, 467. 
an or a, aiticle, 219^221. 

■‘ance, suifisr, 95. ^ 

and, makes compound subject etc., 848 c, 
488. 

Anglo-Saxon, oldest English, 8. 

•antecedent of a relative word, 175, 433 ; 

demonstrative os antecedent, 167. 
apposition — .wc appoaitlve. 
appositive construction of noun, 375; of 
adjective, 376 : of clause, 434 d ; of par- 
ticiple, 457 -8; sometimes equivalent to 
dependent clause, 456-60; being as ap- 
positive anxili(ii“y, 457. - 
appositive genitive, 385 c. , 
articles, 62, 19.5, 210-21. e 
Aryan or Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, 3. 

ai, conjunction of comparison, 8.30 d ; ab- 
bre\*iated constructions with, 186, 4305, 
404-3. 

ea if, aa though, coi^junctlon-phrases, 494. 
aak, with indirect object, 865. 
as.sertion, made only bj' verb, 28, 40, 222, 
340 ; verb of mere assertion, copula, 353 a. 
assertive sentence, 22, 3.38 - 9, 4C3 ; used 
interrogatively, 472 ; imperatively, 47S. 
attributive construction of otljective, 373- 
4 ; of noun, 377 : of p.irticiple, 455. 
auxiliary verbs, in verb-phrases, 280-305. 

bad and good English. 10. 
bare sentence, 25, 841 -9 ; bare and com- 
plete predicate and salji^ct, 30, 405-7. 
Imse of inflection, 87. 

be, conjugation of, 230, 234, 237, 273; cop- 
ula bet^veen subject and prediiHite noun I 
or adjective, 40, 35.S a ; auxiAary of pro- ! 
gressive verb-phrases, 281 ; of passive, 
298^ 802. f 

be-, prefix, 226 b, 313/, 604. 
beeauae, 504, 

become, 303. 504. « ' 

<rbetng or .having ^en, as auxiliary of ap- 
]) 08 itive construction, 457 ; of abso- 
lute, 461. ' ' ' 

both as conjuncifon, 50^ 
but, elliptical construction# of, 187, 406. 


cardinal numerals, 212 ^ 5, 
cose, ill eioou and pronoun, 68* In 
other languages, 69, 899 : — and ace nomi- 
native, possessive, objectivei, voeative, 
dative, genitive. • * 

causal conjunctions, 329. 
causative derivative verbs, 06, 225 e. 
change or growth of language, 7 : change 
of grammatical cdiaracter of words, 504, 
506. 

clause, definition, 415 ; dependent and in- 
dependent, 410-7; co-ordinate, 417-8, 
426 ; combination of clauses into seu- 
tepces. 416-28; adjective, adverb,* and 
substantive clauses, 420 -37 ; equiva- 
lence of infinitive and participle con- 
structions with clauses, 468 - 9. 
cognate object of verb, 362 a. 
collective nouns, 114 ; plural veirb with, 
* 348 b. 

command, explosion of, 22, 55, 463, 474 - 9. 
common nouns, ilS.j 
comparative conjunctions, 880 d; their 
constiuctions, 330 d, 494. 
comparative degree, in adjectives and ad- 
verbs, 77 - 9, 197 - 202, 316. 
comparative idiilology, 607. 
comparative pronouns, 189 ; pronominal 
adjectives, 211. 

comparison of adjectives, 77 - 8, 197 - 202; 
of ftavcrb.s, 79, 316. 

comideiuent of predicate or subject, 30, 
407. 

complete and incomplete sentence, 482-3. 
complete subject or predicate, 26, 80, 407. 
complex sentence, 412, 424 - 8 ; compovnd- 
coraplex, 4^-8. 
composition of words, 102-6. 
compound member ^f a sentence, 487. 
compound relative pronouns, 181 -a; pro- 
nominul adjectives, 210 ; use in making 
substantive clauses, 435 a. 
compound sentence, 412, 419, 426 - 6 ; com-* 
pound-complex, 426 - 8 ; question of 
comjlound sentence or clause and com- 
pound predicate, 487. 

compound words, fbnnatlon oft 102-6; 
compound nouns, 117, 119 ; their inflec- 
tion, 130, 137; comiiouiid pronouns, 104, 
183 ; adjectives, 194 ; verbs, 226 ; ad- 
verbs, 814 ; prepositions, 82A 
conditional inverted .elousst ^Tl. 
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. conditional verb-phtogca, !2S7, 290, 
conjugation of vetb, 66-7, 227-^7 ; Old 
and New ooojugations, 289-76; pas- 
sive, 297-806. 

conjunction, do&nition and use, 47-6, 
327; uninfletited, 79 - 80; gelation to 
adverbs and prepositions^ 310, Al. 434; 
co-ordinating and subordinating coi\)unc- 
tions and their classes, 328 - 30; sim- 
ple and derivative, 331 ; conjunction- 
^ phrases, 433 ; abbreviation by aid of con- 
junctions, 486-9, 401 ; cotnpound mem- 
bers of sentences. 47, 327, 48G-7 ; pars- 
ingtjf conjunctions, p. 151. 
conjunctive pi-onouns — relative, 
connectives, parts of speech serving as, 
43-9, 410, 415. 

con.struction, meaning of, p. 62. 
contmuou!i or progressive verb-phrases — 
sec progre.S8ivo. • 

co-onlinate clauses, 417, 423 ; their abbre- 
viation, 486-8. • 

co-ordinate members ?f a sentence, 327, 
485-8. 

co-ordinating coidunctions, classes, 329 ; 

use. 329, 418, 486 - 8. 
copula, be, 363 a ; its omission, 489. 
copulative conjunctions, 829. 
correlative conjunctions, 820 ; adverb and" 
conjunction, 433. 
crude form or base, 87. 

dative or dative-objective case, 139-40, 
306 -8. 

declen.iion, of noun and pi'oiioun.^.’i ; of 
noui^s, 120 - 42; of pronouns, 154-60, 
166. 170, 189. ^ 

definite article, 219. 

degrees of comparison comp irison. 
deinnnsivative pronouns, 
inal adjectives, 208 ; advert, ^3%. 
denominative derivative vei'bs, 226 J. 
dependent clause, 416, 420 - 8 ; co-ordinate, 
426 ; abbreviated, 489, 491, 494 ; ej!chima- 
tory, 481, 601 ; of addition, 4^7. • 

derivaUon of one word from another, 88- 
101, 108 by spffix, 89 - 96; by inter* 
nal change, 96 - 7 ; by transfer without 
change, 98- 9 ; by prefix, 100 - 1. 
derivative nouns, 117 - 8 ; adjectives, 198 ; 
verba, 226; adverbs, 813; prepositions, 
825 ; conjunctions, 831# intetjectionH,S36. 


descriptive compound nouns, IX^e ; Uieir 
plural, 180. , , 
dialects of lUnglisli, 9. 
diminutives (nouns), 116, 
direct and indirect object of verbs, 140, 
863 - 8. ^ 

directly as conjunction, 330 a, 604. 
diftiibutive indefinite pronouns, 189 ; pro- 
nominal adjectives, 211. 
do, auxiliary of emphatic verb-pbraso, 279- ^ 
80, 474 ; substitute for repeated ^vcTb, 
492 - 3. 

-dom, Bufiix, 96, IIS a. 


each other, 1S9, 500. « 

-ed or -d, snHlx, 95, 193 a, c, 194 c, 240. 
either and neither as conjunctions, 606. 
ellipsis, 483 ; treatment in pursing, 606. 
emotional or p!l!ss|^nate ex]:tre.ssion,484, 40S. 
emphatic, verb-ifiirasas, 279 - 80, 293, 299, 
474. 

-en or -n, participial suffix, 95, 105 c, 240. 
-en, verb-making suffix, 99i ^6 a, 6 ; ad- 
jective-maklug, 193 a. 

Eiighsli grammar, 11 ; bow and why to be 
studied, 13-5. 

English language, whence derived and 
Avhere used, 1, 2, 0; its relations, 3;’ 
mixture with Preuch etc , 4 ; changes, 
6-8; local varieties of present use, 9- 
^ 10 ; good and bad English, 10 ; treatment 
in grammar, 11; study of its history, 
106, 607, 

-er, suffix of derivative noun, 96, 118 d, e ; 

of comparative degree, 96, 193 6, 201 
-ets, suffix, 96, 118 h. 

-est, suffix of superlative, 96, 193 6, 201. 
etymology. 607. • 

exclamatory interrogative clause, 481 ; de- 
X»endent, 601. 

exclamatory ^se of interrogative and otlier 
wonls, 173, 336, 500. 


fUftitive or Directive predicate — see ob- 
jective. 

factitive use of verbs, .3626, 370. * 

feminine gfuder-uoun, 116, 118 6 ; pronoun, 
159-60. , . ^ 

first i)erson, Cl, 163 ; pronoun of, 155-7. 
-fold, suffix, IlS* • 

Ibr, conjunction, 6^. a 
foreign noiuts, pkiral of, 12ft 
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form, grammatical, p. 62. 
fractional uumerala, 217. 

French in English, 4. 

-Alt, sufIbE, 91. 195 a ; same as futi, 102. 
future verb-phraaes. 2S2-<Q. 

gender in nouns, 115 ; in pronouns, 159 **■ 62. 
genitive or possessive case, 68 etc. (see pos- 
sessive) ; suhtJective, objective, and ap- 
^ positive, 585 ; use with infinitive In ing 
as subject, 446. 459. 

Oermanic Languages, related to Englisli, 8. 
Germany, derivation of English from, 2. 
gerund, 257. 
get, 308, 504. 
good and bad English, 10. 
government, 60 ; of verb by subject, CO, 62, 
346 ; of object by verb or preposition. 
74, 520, 359, 398; of adjective by noun, 
70 ; of noun in possessive case by other 
noun, 3S7. 

grarnrimr, its office, 10 - 2 ; study, 13 - 6. 
graminatical, ao(4 logical subject, 163 a, 817, 
434 a, 443. 

grammatical character of a word changed 
by abbreviation or otherwise. 504-6. 
growth or change of language, 7, 507. 

had rather etc. , 441 c, 450 1 . 
have, auxiliary, forming “perfect” verb- 
lilirases, 288 - 9, 292, 454. 
have to, obligative, 450 d. 

-head, suffix, 118 a. 

-hood, suffix, 96. 118 a. 
how if, 496. 

-ic, suffix, 193 a. 
idioms, 507. 

imperative mode, 65, 233 - 4, 474 ; phrases, 
474 ; person, 475 : let as imperative aux- 
iliary, 477 ; idatiou to Interjecition and 
vocative, 502. 

imperative sentence, 22, 55, 338 - 9, 463, 
474-80. ^ 

impersonal suld^ct and object it, 163 6, 
862^. 

impersonal verbs, 307, 848 a. ^ 

^ in-, prefix, 198 d.j 
iucoi&lilete expresaioi), 482-3. 
indeclinable vi;>rda, 79. ^ • 

indefinite article, 219, 2^1, 
indefinite numerals, 211. « 


indefinite pronouns, 186^9^ pronominal > 
adjectives. 211. 

indefinite relative pronouns and adjectives, 
185, 210 ; abbreviated construction with, 
434. 

iudependeu^ Clause, 417. 
independent p««ts of speech, 56, 49. 
indicative mood, 65, 235 - 4, 
indirect otdect of verb, 139 - 40, 364 - 8, 
ludo-European family of languages, Eng- 
lish a member of, 3. 

•ine, sufllx, 118 b. 

infinitive, verbal noun, 146, 2.35-7, 438-9; 
infinitive-phrases, 294, 439; Its “sign” 
to, 237; when Used or omitted, 440-1 ; 
^infinitive constructions. 442 - 51 ; as sub- 
ject, x)redicate, object, 445-7 ; of intent 
or end, 448 ; adverbial objective, 44H ; 
witli objective as subject, 449 ; with sub- 
jective genitive, 440. 

inflection, 56-^, 66-7; of verb, 59-67; 
of noun and pronoun, 58, 08-75; of ad- 
jective and adverb, 76 - 80; methods of 
change in inflection, 81-6; base of in- 
flection, 87 : — and see the different parts 
of speech. 

-ing, suffix, 05, 118/, 193 c, 237. 
cinstruinental or “ with” - case, 890. 
inteijection, definition and use, 50 - 1, 332 - 
3; classes, 334; from other iiarts f>f 
speech, 335, 500 ; combination witti oth- 
er words, 336, 499 ; relation to vocative 
and imperative, 502 ; iiaraing, p. i53. 
inteijcttional phrases, 503. 
internal change, derivation by, 96-7,^25 c ; 

Inflection by, 83-4, 125 a, 240, 245, 257. 
interrogaUvo pronouns, 169 - 73 ; pronomi- 
nal adjectives, S»9 ; adverbs, 813 e ; use 
in qi;nstioi|g, 468, 470 ; exclamali»ry use, 
1^.3, ifi ; ulid as relatives, 174. 
interrogative sentence, 22, 54, 388-9, 463 - 
73 ; kind and answer, 404-9; aprango- 
mentV465, 470-2 ; as dependent clause, 
473v exclamatory use, 481. 
intransitive verb, 228. 860-1 ; passive from, 
805> 392; object ^eu by. S^. '870. 
invariable parts of speech, 79. 
inverted order of sentence, 471+ 
irregular or Old conjugation r- sec Qlct 
irregular verbs, list of, p. 185. 
is liehig etc., 299,^66, 
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-hhi suf&t; 96, 193 a, h, 
eruffix, 118 a. 

•4tt, suffix, 118 c. 

tt, as^mperso^ sul^Jdct or object, 168, 
34Sa, 862 c : as grammatical 
163 a, 43^a, 443. ' ^ 

•iae, suffix, 225 a. 

judgment, sentence expression of, 21. 

keep, 504. 

'-kin, suffix, 118 c. 

lungqpge, constant chmge of, 7, 507 : 
learned by its speakers, 10, 14 : its 
study, 14-5 ; made up of voids, 16. 
learning of language, 10, 14. ^ 

-lest, suffix, 103 a 
let 08 imperative auxiliary, 477. 

-let, suffix, 96, 118 c. ^ 

limiting force of adjective, 38 ; liniiting or * 
descriptive adjective, ‘S'® 

-ling, suffix, 95-6, 118sc. 
local dlll'ereuceS of English, 9. 
locative or “in”- case, 399. 
logicial and grammatical subject, 163 a, 
317, 443, 459. 

*ly, suffix, 94, 198 a, b, 81S a, d. 

manner, adverbial objective of, 393. 
inasculine gender-noun, 115 \ pronoun, 
159-60. 

may as optative auxiliary’, 480. 
iiiciisuro, adverbial objective of, 393. 
modal adverbs, 311. • 

mode or inoud, in verb, 65, 233 : verb- 
. pleases, 287 - 305 : — and see imperative, 
indicative, subjunctive. • 
modifiers of subject or predicate, 407. 
modif]jj|tig force of adjective, ^8. ^ 

mood— see mode. '^***^^ * 

-most, superlative suffix, 202. 
inultiiilicativo numends, 218. 

-nets, suffix, 92, 93, 118 a. 
neuter nouns, 115; pronoun, 159^69. 
neuter wbs, 861. 

Kew conjiigation, 240, 244 ; irregular verbs 
of, 246-56. 

nominative or subjective case, 72, 132. 345, 
847; nominative abs<date, 395 - 7, 461 ; 
nominative of address, or vocative, 141. 
Korman^Freneb. EngUfti mixed with, 4. 
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not that anil not but tbaf, abb^tatdd 

expression dritta, 496. 

noun, definition and use, 31-2, 108, 112 ; 

kinds or classes, 81, 109 -19 ; abstract, 

, 111 ; common and proper,' 118 ; coU^- 
tivo, 114 : gender, 115 ; diminutivei, 119 : 
simple, derivative, and compound, 117* 
f ; noims substantive and adjective, 35: 

— inflection of nouns, 58, 68 - 75, 120- 
80, 131-8; objective case by^ analogy, * 
74, 182; dative. 139 - 40, 366 - 8; voca- 
tive, 140 : noun always of third person, 
63, 141, 346 noun constructions : sub- 
ject, 24, 81 - 2, 841 - 2 ; olject of verb, 71, 
358 - 68; of preposition, 44 -6, 819-20, 
898; predicate, 40, 360 - 8; objective 
predicate, 360 ; appositlve and attribu- 
tive, 372, 375, 377 ; qualifying possessive, 
884-9; adveriiiial objective, 390 - 4; 
nominative absolute, 395 - 7 : — words 
etc. used as nouns, 143-8; clauses, 
422 ; noun used os ad^ctlve,^ 203 ; 
parsing of nouns, pp. 6.3-4.’^ 
number, distinction of, in noun and pro- 
noun, 58, 120-80, 154-6, IM; in ai^ec- 
tive, 76 ; in verb, 60, 228, 230. 
numerals, 62, 195, 212 - 8 ; cardinal, 212 - 5. 
ordinal, 216 ; factional, 217 ; multiplica- 
tive, 218. 

object of verb, 71, 223, 358 - 68 ; of prepo- 
sition, 73, 320 ; direct and indirect ob- 
ject, 139 - 40, 863 - 8 ; impersonal, 163 6, 
862 c ; object made passive subject, 298 ; 
irregularities, 305, 892, 449. 
objective case, 72-4, 132, 161 ; adverbial 
objective, 390 ^4. 

objective genitive, 3S5 h ; construction with 
infinitive, 446. 

objectivi factitive predicate, 869 - 71 ; 

participle used as, 456. 
obligative verb-phrases, 291. 

#r nnifie etc., 888 

Old conjugation, 240, 257 ; classes rad ir- 
regularities, 258 - 74. - 

one anofker, 189, 506. 

optative use of subjuneijive, 479 ;,o^tive a 
auxiliary mi]^ 480. 

-or, suffix, hsd. ^ 

ordinal numerals, 216. 

.^ns, suflj^, 19# a. 

* ;* 
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jMiMingfe«&e»al Tule« for. pp. 62 - 3 ; pars- 
Ipg of xtDQUB. pp, 63 > 4 ; of pronouns, 
pp. 79*31 ; of a4jeotivefl, pp. 36*7; of 
verbs, pp. 181 * 8 ; of ewiverbs, p. 142 ; of 
prepositions, p. 146 ; of j'onjunctions, p. 
151 : of interjections, p. 163. 
participial infinitive, -237, 294, 439 ; Its con- 
Btractkms, 443 * 6 f with sulcdective ge^ii< 
tive, 446; passive use, 466, 
pl^oiples, verbal acijectives, 235 * 6, 23S, 
438, 452 ; participlc-plirases. 294, 452 ; 
l^aiticlple eonsti’uetious, 453 *62 ; with 
auxiliaries, in verb-phrases, 281*302. 
454 ; attributive, 465 ; predicative, 456 ; 
nppositlve, 407 ; equivalence of this witli 
certain iufinitive constructions, 459 * 60 ; 
absolute, 461 ; substantive, 462. 
parts of speech, their definition and uses, 
19*52} their ciassificSition, 36, 43, 49; 
description, 108 * 336; syntactical com- 
binations, 337 * 508. 

passion or emq^ion, tends to incomplete 
expression^ 484, 498. 

passive conjugation, verb-phrases, 297- 
305 ; progressive present and preterit, 299, 
456 ; what verbs made passive, 804 - 5. 
paaijive or past poiticiple -* see past, 
passive i)ro"ressive tenses, 299, 456. 
past or passive participle, 238 - 40, 244, 
259, 452 *, fuller forms used attributively, 
275, 455 ; used as active with have, 454. 
X»ast perfect tense— pluperfect. 
l>ast time, expression of, in verb, 64, 279, 
281, 288. 

perfect tenses, verlvphrases, 288, 292 ; per- 
fect infinitive and participle, 294, 439, 
462 ; passive participle«^294, 462. 
person, distinction of, in personal pro- 
noun, 61, 151, 153*60; in compound 
with self, 164 a; in relatiyo ]^noun. 
177 ; in verb, 61 - 8, 228 * 9, §46 ; absence 
of distinction in' noun, 63, 141. 
personal pronouns, 61, 151 *65 ; infiectioa; 
154-5, 160 ; value of plural forms, 166 - 
7; liseoftliou, you, and ye, 158; gender 
in third person, 159, ,161*2 i peculiar 
f uses of If, 16^; compounds with tetf, 
164^ possessive cases or possessive ad- 
' jectivee, 165^ ^ 

personified objet^a, gen^r in, 161, 
phrase, definition, 280 ; vei^a-phr^ises* 279- 


305; adverb, 316; preposition. 326; prep- 
ositifilial phrases, adjective and adverb, 
400-4. 

•pie, suffix, 218. ^ ^ 

pluperfect tense, verb-phrase, 288. 
plural tf lufiber, 56 * 60 ; pluraj of nouns, 
121*30; of pronouns, 154 * 60, 166; 
uses of we, you, ye, 156-8 ; plural of 
I verbs, 69, 230 ; with collective or com- ' 
pound subject, 348, 488. 
positive degree in adjective and adverb,^ 
77-9, 197. 

possessive or genitive case, in noua and 
pronoun, 68* 70 ; formation of, in nouns, 
131 - 8 ; pronoun poascssives or ixvsscs- 
•sive adjectives, 165 ; uses, 384 - 9 ; equiva- 
lent of adjective in value, 386 ; in con- 
struction, 888 ; peculiar use with of, 388. 
ipossessive pronominal atljcctives, 206-7. 
potential verb-phrases, 291. 
predicate, eesei'aal ^art of sentence, 24-7. 

342 ; bare and coftiplete predicate, 80. 
predicate adjective or noun, 40, 350 - 7 ; 
predicate adjective shades into adi’crb, 
354 ; into appositive, 356 ; adverbial pred- 
icate, 356 ; objective or fiicUtive pred- 
icate, 369 * 71 ; participles in predictitc 
constructions, 456; adverbs, 382; clauses, 
434 c ; infinitives, 443. 
prefix, 100-1. 

preposition, definition and use, 44-6, 819- 
21 ; relation to adverb, 310. 331 ; to con- 
jiiJictioD, 827, 831 ; to casc-inflcction, 69, 
399; not inflected, 79-80; simple, deriva- 
tive, and compound, 324*5; preimsttion- 
phrases, 3g6, 423 ; oltject of a preposition, 
73, 320 ; adverb or adverb-phrase as ob- 
ject, 822, 403 ; adjective, 315, 322 ; clause, 
4^4 ef Infiiftijve. 446 ; place of |l«p 08 i- 
tion, ; left without expressed object, 
323 ; qualified by adverb, 381 ; preposl- 
tional^lirases, adjective and adverb. 398 
-404; parsing of prepositions, p. 14a 
preseif^ participle, 238, 452 : apparent pas- 
sive use of, 456. 

present tense, 64, 282 ; emphatki and pro- 
gressive, 279 * 81. 

preterit tense^ 64,232; modes of forming, 239 
- 40 ; emidiattc and progressive, 279 * 81. 
principal clause — m Independent 
principal parts of vflrb, 242. 
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progresBltQ 88l» m i passive, 

899, 459; liifiaitive and participe, 294, 
489, 452. 

pronovtlaal adJlptivep, 195, 204-11; pee* 
sessive, 205 - 7; dex&onstmtive, 208; in- 
terrogative, 209 ; relative, Ao^ indefl- 
lute, 211. • 

pronominal adverbs, ^18 e : compounds 
witli prepositions, 314 ; use as conjunc- 
tions, 881. 

*pronoan, definition and use, 38 - 4,. 149- 
60; inflection, 58, 70-75, 161 ; distinc- 
tioa^of iwraon, 61, 161, 158 - 60 ; of gen- 
der, 151, 159 } of persons Or otherwise, 
171 ; classes of pronouns, 152; personal. 
163-65; demonstrative, 160-8; inter- 
rogative, 169 - 73, 468, 470, 481 ; relative 
or conjunctive, 174 - 87; indefinite, 188- 
9; constructions of pronouns, 160 ; quali-« 
fled only by predicate and appositive 
aitiectives, 40, 160, 876; •arsing of pro- 
nouns, pp. 79-81. • 
proper names or nouns, 113. 

qualifiers of subject or predicate, 407. 
qualifying parts of speech, 38, 41, 43, 49. 
quantitative pronouns, 189 ; pronominal 
adjwtlves, 211. 
question ^see interrogativa 
question and answer, abbreviation in, 490. 

reciprocal pronoun-phrases, 189. 
reduplication, original, of Old preterits, 
272. 

reflexive pronouns, 104 6. • 

refle^v® verb-phrases, 306 ; object of in- 
transitive verb, 302 d ; factjiive use of 
reflexive, 370 ; change of reflexive to in- 
transitive verb, 504. 
regular«i^ew ooidogatlot^g^^New. 
relative or conjunctive pronounll^|4 -87 ; 
nature of relative, antecedent, 175-6; 
distinction of person, 177 j compound 
relative, ISI - 3 ; indefinite relative, 183 ; 
abbreviated constniction with, 491; as 
and but in qnasl-relative use, 186^7:— 
relative pronominal adjectives, 210;— 
relative adverbs or conjunctions, 185, 
881, 430 1— use of relative words in 
combining clauses, 410, 415, 480, 435 s;. 
repetition avoided by abbreviaied epepree- 
BiCm,' 486 ^94. a 

reaponslves, 818, 406, 490, 


root ofa vtorb, 8ir. ' 

rootdnfinitive, 287; 439 emd m infintUve. 

second person, 61, 153 ; pronoufl of, 155, 
158 ; uses of yo, you, 158 ; value 
of plural, 156. 

s^ctive use of inteig^ogatlve and relative 
pronouns, 172. 182; adjectives, 209-10. 
self, compound pronouns with, 164. 
sentence, the unit in language, 20- 1 ; kinds 
of sentence, 22. 53 - 5, 338 r 9; necessary 
parts, subject and predicate, 23 - 7, 840- 
2, 344, 847 ; parts of speech composing, 
28 - 31, 340- 1 ; bare sentence, 25, 841, 
844, 847 ; syntax of simple sentence, 
887 - 409 ; of compound and complex sen- 
tences, 410-87; incomplete sentences, 
482 - 508. • 

shall and will, a£ciliaries forming future 
and conditional verb-pbroses, 282, 287 ; 
outlines of their distinction, 288 - 7. 
sibilant sounds. 123 a % 
sign of infinitive, to, 237 ; its t&e and omi«^ 
Sion, 440-1. 

simple science, 408 aiui see sentence. 

singular number, 58-60, 121. 

so, substitute for repeated word or phrase. 

49.3 ; so glad etc.. 49^. 
to far from etc.. 497. 

-some, suffix, 193 a, b. 
stem or base, 87. 

strong or Old conjugation — see Old. 
subject, essential part of sentence, 24-7, 
342 - 3 ; subject-nominative of verb, 348 ; 
agreement of verb with, 346-8; imper- 
sonal, collective, and compound subjects, 
348 ; omission, ’^ith imperative, 475 ; in 
certain ^abbreviated constmctlons, 495 : 
— objective subject of infinitive, 449; 
equlvaiiince with other constructions, 
459. • 

subjective case — see nominativa 
subjective genitive, 885 a ; use with infini- 
tive iu log, 446, 459. 

subjunctive mode, 65, 233-4 ; optat#e use 
Of, 479. « 

suboidinate clause — see dependent, 
subordinating conjunctions, classes, 
substantive, ^5, ^43; use of luiyective etc., 
143-8,462. ^ . 

substantivo-claime, 147, 42! -8. 434-6, 
substantlvt qpnjunctiaa that, 330 
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aed 

BQbstltntloii in plBce of inflection, 8(i. 
wxfflx, 90. 

HU^ieriative flegrce, in &4jcotive and adverb, 
fr -0,197- 901, dl«. 

ayntax, S37 ; of aimple sen^nce, Bd8-4l0{ 
of compound and complex sentences, 
411 - 87 : of inflnitive and participle, 488 - 
OS ; of inteXTOgative and imperative s^- 
tenoes, 403 >80 *, of exclamatory aenteU' 
* #08, 481, 498-803; Of incomplete seu' 
tence8,482-808. 

tense, In verb, 04 ; inflection, 248 ; liregu- 
lailties, 250 ; teuse-pbrases, 279 - 805. 
Teutonic or Germanic languages— ses Ger- 
manic. 

-fh, suffix, 89, 98, 118 a, 210 ; old ending in 
verbs, 243. * 

fhan, abbreviated expression with, 830 d, 
494; use as conjunction, 506 ; as prepo- 
sition, 830 d. 

that as relatjve^ronoun, 180 ; as conjunc- 
tion, 830 «, 485 c ; omission of, 184, 831, 
430. 

the, article, 219-20 ; pronominal adverb, 
221, 313 a 
theme or base, 87. 

there, peculiar use of (there is etc.), 317. 
third person, 01, 153 ; pronoun of, 159-08. 
thou, use of, 156. 

time, Inflection of verb for, 64, 232 
time of anything, expressed by adverbial 
obfectlve, 893. 

to as sign of inftnitlve, 237 ; as substlcnte, 
492 ; its We or omission, 440-1. 
too and too muoh, 309. ^ 
transitive verb, 228, 358. , 

-ty or -ity, suffix, 118 a 

UH-, prefix, 100, 198 d, 225 5. ^ 
understood, meaning of, 488. ‘ 
unlnflected part^ of si>eech, 79. 

1 

verb, deftnition, 28-0, 222 ; ©ssentlal to a 
sentWee, 2$, 40, 222, 840 ; inflection for 
number, 69 -00, 220, 230; fix* person, 

* 61 <^8, ,229 ; for|>«n8e, 64^ 282 ; for mode, 


06, 288 ; tsnso>lnfl«ctlon, 242-8 : iaflni- 
tlves Iffid participles, verbal nouns aud 
adjectives, 235-8; copjugation, 06-7, 
227 ; principal parts, 242 ; Old aud New 
oonjugationa, 239-41, 2^-74; isrl^lar 
auxili|ry«^erb8, 270 - 8; alphabetic jjst 
of irregWr *verb8 of all kinW, p, 130 ; 
compound verbal forms, or verb^phrasea, 
279 - 806 ; passive-phrases, 297 - 306 ; 
complete system of forms and phrases, 
295 ; psssive, 300 : — classes, transitive f 
and intransitive, 223, 853 - 01: distinc- 
tion of active, passive, and neuter^ 301, 
361 ; simple, derivative, aud compound, 
224 - 6; reflexive, 306; impersonal, 307 : 
fc— constructions : agreement with sub- 
ject, 59 - 63, 346 - 8 ; completed by pred- 
icate noun or adieciive, 40, 3^1-7 ; by 
!„ object, 71, 058-68 ; with objective pred- 
icate, 369-71; by qualifying adverb or 
adverb-phrasf, 380-3, 402 ; by adverbial 
objective, 390 -4f omission of verb, in 
abbreviated expinssion, 495 ; parsing of 
verbs, p. 131 - 8. 

verb-pbrases, of tense and mode, 279- 90 ; 
i passive, 297-305; shade into ordinary 
expressions, 290 
tvery and very muoh, 809 
vocative oruominative of address, 141, 158, 
502; its construction, 141. 
voice, active and passive, 801. 

'Ward or -wards, suffix, 313 c. 
weak New conjugation — me New. 

Weldi, formerly spoken in England, % 
whst if, what though, 496. ** 

whether aiUcoiijunction, 500. 
whose or of which, 179. 
will and shell, auxiliaries forming future 
ord alverb-phnwesl’^ jfe, 287; 

outli^ of their distinction, 283 - 7. 

•wise, suffix, 3IS 6. 
word of, any kind used as noun, 148. 
words^ 16; their different uses, 16-8; 
olassifled as parts of speech, 18-9. 

-y, suffix, 93, 198 a. « 

ye and you, use of, 168. 
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price 5^. . 

VoUime XXT. of The luteniatlotial 

Scieniitic Stnc!*. 
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BETHAM EDWARDS ICMia* 

M.). 

■ Kitty. \Vith a Frontishicce. 

' Crown Svo. nCloth, price 3^. Cdt 
Mademoiselle Josephine’s 
Fridays^ and Other Stories. 

^ Crown Bvo. CldtK price 7 ^. 6d, 

BISCOE (A. C.). 

The Earls of Middleton, ^ 

Lords of Clt rnnanl and of Fetter- 
raim, and tiie Middleton FainUy, 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price los. Cd. 

BISSET (A.) 

History of the Struggle for 
Parliarncntary Government in 
England. ? voJh. i>cmy 8v6. 
(jlotli, price 24. V. 

BLANC (H.), M.D. 

Cholera: 1^0 w to Avoid andv 
Treat it Popular ant! Frartiral 
Notes. Crtavn Bvo. Cloth, price 
4.r. 6d. 

BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 

The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. With uwmfr- 
otis Illustrations. t'loW’riBvo. tiloth, 
price 5?. 

Volume X X J 1 ofThc International 
Scientific Senes. 

BLUME (Major W.). 

The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, fn^^m 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1B70- 
7T, W’lth Map F ro in the Journals 
of the llead-quarter'% SiafiT IVaiiv- 
Jated hy the late E M fones, Mai., 
2olh Foot, Prof of IMil, Sand- 

huiot'. DemySvo L loth, price o.r. 
BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A- von). 
Tactical Dj^^^^ctions from 
the Wftr of ^870-71. 'I’rauslated 
by CoWnel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Part., Mte rSth fKoyal Irish) Regi- 
ment.' P'hird Kaition, Revised and 
C’orrecietl. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 

7S 0 

BONWICK (J.), F.R.G.S, 
uThe Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

Mike ^owe, the Bushranger 

of Van Diemen’s Land. With 
Frontispiece, t'rown J^o. Clcnh.j • 
Iirice SJ. 
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BOSWELI/ CR. »,)♦ M*A.. 0*^m. 

- Metrical Translations firom 
th* Grteok and l^atln Poats, md 
othfii- Ppehts- Owj* 8vo. Clvth, 
qpriiA s^, 

' BOTHMER (Countess voxj). 

' Cruel as Ac Grave. A 

Kovel. 3 voli» Crown Bvo. Cloth. 
*\B0WEN (H. C.), M.A., Head 

Master of the (>ocei'S* Conipany’is 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 

/ Studies in English, for the 
lueof Modern Schools. Small Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ia'. 6fi. 

BOWRING (L.);C.S.I. 
Eastern Expipriences. 

lUui'.trated with and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, prne i6jr. 

BRADLEY (F. H.). 

g. Ethica]^ Studies. Critical 

Es.'^ayi in Moral Philosophy. Lai'gc 
post 8vo, Cloth, price gs. 

. Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism : 

an Ev.f)minatioii of the Main Argu- 
ment of ‘^Tl.e Methods of Ethics.^' 
Demy bvo., sewed, price 24 . iW. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. 

Py the Editor of “ Men who have 
Kiscn ” A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four 11105.1, rations by C. 3’)oyle. 
Third E<iitioii, Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price 3.V. 6d. 

BRJALMONT (Col. A.). 

HAsty Intrenclynents, 

Translated by Frieitt. (.»iarlcs A. 
Empsoa, R. A, M'lth Nme Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Clofh, yribe 

Briefs and Papers.'^ Being 

Skettxhes of the liar at;d the Press. 
By Two Idle Apprentices. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7S. 6d. « 

flROOKE (Rev, J, M. S.). M. A. 
Heart, be Still. A Sermon 
preached in Holy 'IVinJiy Church, 
^ SwthaM, Vi Imperial ^amo. Sewed, 
price 6(L 


BROCflKB (Rev. 8. AX U, A., 
Otjaplaih in Ordina^-to Her Majesty 
the C^tteen. a|t4 Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, ^ r 

The.We Rev. F. W. Ho. 

,« bertson, MeA., Life and Lettepa 
of. Edited by. 

I, Hnifomi with the Sermonf,. 
d'volfi. With Steel Portrait. Price 
74. 

II. I.ibrary Edition, Sto. Widi 
Two Steel Portraits, l^rice tax. 

HI. .A Popular , Edition, in i vol. 
8vo. Price br, < 

Theology in the English^ 

« Poels^ — 'CowvKR, Cocgiuuc.et, 

WoK'DK WORTH, and Jh'F:N<>. 'i'hird 
EMition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 94% 

Christ in Modern Life. ^ 

Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7r. 

Sermons, p^lfst Series. Ninth 

Editm. Crown Svo. Clpth> price <54'. 

S erm ons . Second Seriel! 
'I'hird Edition. Crown 8vo. Clotli, 
price 74. 

FrederickDenisonMaurice:.^ 

Th<^ I.lfe ."Old Work of. A Memorial 
Sernior. C Yown 8vo. Sewed, price tx. 

BROOKE (W. G.), M.A, 

The Public Worship 

Ref?Tilation Act. W’ith a Cla^rihevl 
Statement of its Pi-ovisions, Note^, 
and Index. Third Edition, revi^fj. 
and corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price yi. drf. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 

„m<int»*;^afp-i 87 a, AnnlSti j^l by. 
TbiiS'. Etutibn. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price gs. 

BROWN (J. AO. 

Magnetic Obaervations at 
Trevandrum arid Auguatia 
Malley. Vol. 1, 4 to. <>th, 
pri<.e 63 Jp. ; 

I he Report from above* separately 
sew^ed, price zis. 
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BROWN J. Wdw!<>),JB.A* 

' The 'Higtier Life. ItsKeftHty, 

a attd , Pestiny. Fourth 

IvUttrcih. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

, Docttine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the, Gospel 
of Lovt^ F*ve Discourses. Second 
Frditjoii. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

SW'. <id, . X 

BROWN (J. Croumbie), LL.D. 

Reboisement in France ; or, 
Records of tlie Replanting of tlic 
Alps, the tlevennes, and tlic Pyse- 
nee'> with Treci., Herbage, imd Ku‘ih, 
Uemy 8vo. Cloth, pni'e td. 

The Hydrology of Sontherr^ 
Africa. bvo. Cloth, prke 

loj'. (id. 

BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 

Until the Day Dawn. P'oiir 

Ad vexit Lectures. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

I'Xice 2j'. (id. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 

Poems. KeJ-Hne Kdition. 

With 84 Illustratioiii. and I'ortrau of 
' the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
I>riee 7i'. (d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Fronds, 
piece. Sm»Ucrowii8vo. Cloth, pnte 
3 Jf. td. 

§UCHANAN (Robert). 

Poetical Works. aCollected 

Edidoit, ill 3 vols., with Portrail. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. each. 

M«fiifter-Spirit^oi»^;>sf 8i*o. 
Clotli, price lor. (id. ' “ * 

BULKELEY (Rev, H. J.).^ 

Walled in, and other yoems. 
Crown 8 VO. Cloth, price 5,t. 

BUNIKETTCF. E.). 

Linked at Last. Crown Svo. 
CJbth. , 


BtJlkTON (Mrt. Richard). * 

The Inner Life of 
Palestine and thb Roly Land. 
With PbotogrAph-S ' and 

Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Secoiid 
Edition. JJerny 8vo. Cloth, p|aco 
^ " , 
CADELL(Mrs. H. M.). 

Ida Craven: A Novel. 
vols. Crown 8vu. Cloth. 
CALDERON. 

Calderon’s Dramas : ,Tlie\ 
Wonder-Working Magician — ^Life is ' 
a I>rcam— The Purgatory of ^St. 
Patrick. Translated by Dwis? 
Florence^ MacCarthy. l*(M Bvo. 
Cloth, price lor 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B/A. 

Round thi World in t870. 

A Volume of IVavels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Kdition. Demy 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6jf. 

CARNE(Mis8 E. T.)T ^ 

The Realm of Truth. Crow:j 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 6 d. 
CARPENTER (E.). 

Narcissus and other ^ 

Poems. rc.'ip. 8 VO. Cloth, price 
5-f- 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., F.RS., &c. 

The Principles of Mental^ 
Physiology. With tlieir Applica^ 
lions to the Training and Di.'tciptme 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. " 
h’ourtil Edition. Bvo. Cloth, price 
i2r. f , 

Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 

S^coi^ Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Hlnry), M.A. ' 

Sermons. With an Intro- 

duction by John Uae, LL.D, F..$.A. 
First Sene.s. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ys. Cd. , 

Senmons. "With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, T^L,D., F^.A. 
Second Series.' Crown 8 vo. Ciotti, 
price 6r. - ^ 
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JUMrt Aaa Hwr Ste won. A 

NoVe^ Clotu. 

C!UEli^K (Mrs. C^ilfrey). ^ 

-mm cn Nas. 

Tales snd Apec4»i«>» <»f V 

m of tbe Early KEalifah*;- , i ranslat^ 

' fi^om the Arabic 

Sated with Historical auj* E^iUi^v 
toryNc^teb. Crown Svo. Uoih,pnce 

CtEEV(C.),Capt. 

Minor Tactics. 'VVitli 26 

Maps and Plaiib I’hinl and ^Tsea 
Edhion. Demy Svo. Cb*ih, price lOi. 

CLODD (Edward), F.E.A.S. 

^ The Childhood of the 

.World 1 a Simple Ai couat of Wan 
'in Ea)"y ^I'imcs. I’hird Edition. 
Crown Svo. , price 3^. „ , , 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price IS. 

, The Childhood hf Reh- 

^fiionS. l»cl^ding a Simile 

Of the Birth and OrowUi of Myth^ 
Zd Legends. ’I'hird Ihoub^nd. 
Opwh IVo. Ooth, price 5^, 

COEERIDOE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
^ for Good Children, with j^ome 
IjeSRoris ill l..auii, in Easy Khyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated, l eap. 
Svo. Cloth, price >- 4vf. 


Ph?intasniiort.«A Pai^.y TJe. 
With an Introductory PreW« 

‘feSt lion, .Urd Coleto,. of 

XT” o* TLi«,<t A J^cw"EditJon. 


Tke 'PiiiMSistt' Ctwi'ce. -'.'A >' ; 
Sttayijf**'?'. ' 9'! ' '' ', 

Sqiik'*L°Sileh«st^*B VVlxto, 

3 voW ClodSf., , _ \c' ' 

Miranda. A JSikl^toer 

Madaejss^ S'dls. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings* 
and other Poems; Ctbwn bv«?. 
Cloth, price 5«.- • . 

The Secret of t^ong Ltf®* 

Dedicated by itith‘Scrir 

.Lord St. liemijiA 
Large 4,row« Svo. Cloth, price 5^' 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M. A. 

' Missioftaiy Enterprise in 
the East. With 
to the Synmi* Christians ot M.iUbai. 
and Uie results oi modern Missions. 
With Four XtUi^tralions. Crov o 
Bvo. Cloth, price <«\ ^ 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 

M.R.C.P.Li. ^ 

Humafl Catholiqism. Two 

' Sennons Uclivered. at the PwWW 

ScliOol nn the Eostival 
87 and Siir xStO. 

licir.y Svo. Sevr'ed, pnee ij-'. 

CONWAY (Moncure P.). 
Republican Superstitions. 

Illustrated l>y the PoluM Hi^t-nry 
of the United States. lnclu«Lji£?^i 
Correspondence with >1 • liOiusBtauc. 
Crown 8 Vo. Cloth, , price $f. , 




Ottery St. MmV- « 
lUustrated. , 
price 75- ini, 

' MemoirandCettefsof Sare 

"“a*. a vofc. With two 
I^raite, Third lidUiou, R*«^ 
and Coirected. Uowh l-klh. 

<f'’'&“alpE<«t»». WlthcmePfflrtrait. 
. Clodi, price 7«- ^ t 


CONYERS (Ansley). 

Chr «Tiv.;*^h. 3 vols, t'fown 

8vo. Cloth. 

COOKE (M. c.), M.A.,^ LL#D. *. 
Fu*gi; their Nature,' lh»u-' 
e«c»,Oses,8^. ‘’y*5?g*£- 

. Soieutihe Series. ^ 
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COOkR (Prof., j. po. of *e **"• 

, vard Utjlwi^Tty* , , 

• The Ijjaw Chemistry- With 
‘ 31 Jllustratif^-^. Third Edition* 
Crowa QvOi >CtOth» pridfc *f. 

VVlttrot IX. of 'Uie Imeroadcttiiil 
Sciit(j 3 ^t’Itlc S«rht$. * 

Scii^tvtihc Culture# Crown 

Bvp. *Ooth, pricfi ts, ‘ s 


• The Kiuig’e <Ikmn''4 • 

ill Emir 

410. Oothi ijjte ftoj, 

CR< 3 l*S|.PTON (iJenry).'. , ^ 

ludustrisl C<>tJ.cihstihji* 

Fcafx. 8vo. Cloth> pttcO i»$, ^ 


COOPER (T. T.), F.R,G.S, 

The Mishmee Hills: an 

• AcOoifnt! of a Jouracy rnadis m an 
Attempt to J'cxietraie ‘i'hibet fron. 

i.0 Often New .RmiteK f.)r 
Commerce, Second, I’d itkin, Witli 
f‘'i>ur IKu^ftraiionn, /aid Map, Pw^t 
Svo. Clnilx, piicc loJT. 6f/. 

* * 

Cornhill Library of Fictioia 
(The) I Crown 8vo. Clothj price 
' (id, j>cr volume. ^ 

Half*a-l>o*cf: Daughter^. l)y 

J. Maxtor man. 

The Houfie of Raby. Mrs. G. 

^ ll(.>oper. 

A Fight fpr Life. by Moy 
rhumas. 

Robin Gray. T’v Charle.<< GiUbon. 
Kitty. I'ly Miss M. lietham- 
Edwards, • 

One of Two : or^ The Left- 
Handed Bride, By J. Haua Fiis- 

W'till, 

, God's Providence House. By 

- Mrs, G. J,. Batiks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gii^ou. 

Abel Drake’'s Wife, % John 
S,'’iTtndm. 

♦ Hirell. By John Saunders, 

* ♦ 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or, 
2 ,'C oowB of Cosine 
Crown Svo. ClotliTpricfc « 

Cosmos* 

A Poeta. Tcap, Svo. Clofti, price 

yr, 6ff. ' • 

COTTON (R* T*>, 

Ml! Carington. A Tale of 
K Ijove and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
$vo. Cloth, 


COMMINSCH.I.), M. A# . 

Parochial Charitleh of 4he 

City of London. Sewed, prkse xs* 

i ' 

CURWEN (Henry).' 

Sorrow and Song : Studies ^ 

of Literary feiruggle. Henry Merger 
— Novali^ Alexander Pct<jh — ‘lion- 
ore de ibiU.fo --Kdijar Allan Poe 
- Andrti C henier, s' vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, pnee 15s, 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.f ♦ 

Recollections of Four Years 
in Venezuela. With Three Ulus- 
trarimi.s alid a Map. Crown Svo. > 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

D’ANVERS(N.R.). 

The Suez Canal : Letters 

and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Progress in x854-^iS. • By 
h’erdinaud de Lesseps. Translated 
1)3% Demy Svo. Cloth, price lor. Gd. 

Little Minnie^s Troubles. 

An Evry^day Chronicle, - With 
llIustrtitioiKs by W. PI. Hughes. 
Fc,ap. Cloth, price 3^, dflT. 


DAVl^SON(Rev,Sahiuel), 0 vD., ^ 

The IVwTeataihettt, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
• tiioroughly revised Edition. P'Cjst 
8vo. Cloth, price 10s. Qd, ^ 

Canon of the Brbje ; Its 

Forjnauon, Hisiory.^ind Fluctua- 
tions. Small crowirSvo, 
price 5s. m 
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Iiffbwtiiix)« Meadow, and 

.? «^j3erS«jt of^Out^oor Sketches 

6f Spiort/Sceuety, Adventures a*'d 

Nfiuuml History. With* Sixtfteu 11 - 
luatrations by IJoswoith W* Hor- 
’ ; •courts CriwiiSvli. Cloth, price 64‘. ^ 

Itamblea and Adventytes 

" Oar Schc^ol Field Club. With 
Four Illustratiorts, Crown 8vo. 
Ck)th, ftrice 5^. 

DAV|EE(E«v. J. L.), M A* 

/ Theology and Morality. 

' Es«iys on Question of UeliVf and 
^ j^ctice. Crown 8vo. ('loth, price 
-7J. 6dJ. 

t>E KERKADEC (Vicomtesne 
Eolange). 

A Chequered Life, beiitjc 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse dt' Tasx»- 
ville Meyhsri. Kdltcd, by. Crown 
8vo. Clijth; price p. o<f. 

DE L’.HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarouuscau. Translated iVom the 
French of Eugtee Pellet an. Witli a 
J'ronttspiece. New Kdinoii. * Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, price 3^. tv/. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscoufit 
Stratford), P.C., KQ-, G.C.B. 

Why am I a . Christian ? j 

Fiftli Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth, j 
price 35. I 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.).5 

Correspondenefe and Con- 
versationa of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from to 1^859 
Exiited by M. ' C. M. Simpsion. a 
vijls, ro!»t 8m CI' Ui, iwice 21J, 

DE VERE (Aftbrey), ^ 

Alexander the Great, A 

'^I>ramatic Poeto. Small crown 8^-0, 
U3pth, prtcp^S^r, ' 

The Infant Biidaly and 

/ Other Poemu. A K^w and En- 
ICl'ged Edition. Ecap. 5 m Cloth, 
price 7$. 


The Ljegeitda, of v 

ao4"Onier FooeaW /Siw htowtc 
,8vo. . 

St* TfeomaiS of Cahterhd'iy* 

. A l^ramatioMpoent, iArgeioa^/^vo,, 

' Clothe pdoesr. ^ , ' ' ' 

DEWILLECE.). 

Under a Cloud ; or, Jotian- 

nca Olaf, A Novel. Traii#Iast«frd by 
F K* I’mnnctt. 3 vols, (Trpw'n 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 

English Sonnets. Collectetl '*« 

and Arrungeti. Kleyantly hiHtnd. 
Kcajj. 8vo. Cloth, pr»ce 34r. pal. ^ 

DOBSOfi (Austin). 

Vignettes Rhyme and ^ 
Vers de Socit?t«^j» Third Edition. 
I'c.-ip. 8vo, Clolli, pj'icc 3i. 

D0NN€(A.), M.D. 

Change of Air and Scene. 

A Physician 'rt B iitt,', about Doctiws* 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; 
i ivith Kote‘> of E vc for Health. 

Second Edition. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

j Shakspere : a Critical SUidy 
i of iU< Mind rind Art Second Edition. 
j i'03»t 8vo. Ch-rth, price xw. 

Poems, Fcap. 8vo. ^ 

price 54’, ^ 

DOWNTON (Rev, H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses Qxi- ^ 

gT ial and H 'aled. StaairomwO 
8 vo. Vkith, price 3 s. I5</. 

DRAPER (J, W ). M,D., ELD.; 
Profesiior iu the Univwily of New 
York, ^ 

History of the CouDict h^** 
tween Religion and ^cienee^. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 

price V* > 

Volume XIIL of The fntethadM 

Scientihe Serioa. , ^ , 
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0 REW <Rcy.G.„S.), 

Sctipturfc ; t«jiEd$ in con-* 

Auction thifti/ History. 

• Seeoi^JE 4 Hioii. '8vo. Cloth, p»%ce 

Cd, ' ^ 

VN^zaretii; 1*^ LJfc ind 

l^SStinA. f Hird Kdition. Crown 
, ,8 VO. ,Ck>th, J[xru;e 5s, ^ 

The Divine Kingdom on 
0ctnh as it is in Heaven, Bvo. 

Cloth* prioe ),asr* 6 ^i. 

/The 3on of Man : Mis Life 

» and MThi.‘,tri'. Crowii Svq, Cloth, 
price 7i. 6 (/. 

DREW 5 y(G. O.), M.D. 

The Coramon-Sensc | 
Managepnent of the Stomach. | 
ivcHtion. Fcap. 8vo- Cloth, 1 

pvu C* 'M. hi^. \ 

DREWRY (G. O), M D., an3 * 
BARTLETT (H. C ), Ph.D, [ 
R.C.S. ' o j 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes | 
on aitri EiTcctfe. Sniall Bvo i 
Cloth, yriie ar* 

DRUMMOND (Mifls). 

Tripps Buildings. A Stud}’ 
fl-om Tyirf*. Frontt^spiuie. SmU 
• trown h\o. Cloth, price u. 6«'. • 

DU RAND (Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegcn, 
Kcap. 8m Cloth, price 4.?. 

DO VERNOIS(CoI von Verdy). 
Studies in leading TJroops, 

A»i awthonrtd and accurate 'lians- 

• lation by Licutr.rianL >1. ]. 

Tliidyard, 7tftt Foot. HJ.-im L and 
11 . Dduy 8vo. CloUi, price 74> 

EDEN (Frederick), 

Th(t Nile withc^ut a 
Dragoman, KdiSbn. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, "price 75. (ni. 
EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; Or, 6ongs 
for the Suflfering: a VtUuno of 
Verse. Fcap, 8vo. Cioth» ^irice 
3if. 6 if. ; paper, , price 2 jf. fyi. 

EtLQART (Mrs.). 

JLady Moretoun's Daughter. 

3 wk. Crown 8vo. Cloth. '' 


EL(L!GTT (EtM»ne«etX Tlie Cord ^ ^ 
‘Law'ltliyiJiieV* ^ 

Foe^riS* Edited by bis son,/ 
the Kevw lilwin EUiott* ofiSit. Jokhk, ^ 
Antigua, a vote. Crown Sm Ci«ith> 
l>rice t&s. 

ENGLISH CMIRDYMAN. 

An Essay on the Rule of^ 
Faith and Creed of Athausaius.^ 
MwU tlwi Rubric preCcduig thir ' 
( rwd be removed from the Pray^Mr.* 
hook *i Sewed. 8vo. Price ts^ 

Epic of Hades (Thc)t Ilook 11. 

hy a New Writer. Airthor of 
' * ‘ of '1 Vo Worlds.” F Cap, 8 vo. 

Ciotli, Ptice 5 vf. * 

Pooks I. and HI. Fcap. Svp. Cloth, 
pruv 3 ?, (v/. Complete in One Vol. 
Fcap. bv*. Cloth, price js. 6rf. 

Eros Agonfstes. 

T'ormsC By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cluth, price 34r, 64, 

Essays on the Endowment - 

<q{ Research. • ** 

By 'Variou'5 Writers. 

Lti?T OP CoN’TRlBCTOTJS. 

Mark I*aitison, B, D. 

Jfawics S. Colton, B. A. 

Cliarie.'. E. Appleton, D. C, V. 

Arrhihald H, Sayce. M.A- 
Henry Clifton Soihy, F. R. S- 
Tlioma'^ K. Cheyne, M. A. 

W. r. XhiseUon Dyer. M.A. 
i i enry N el ileship, M. A. 

Sijuare crow'n octavo. Cloth, 
price tor. 64. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Story of our Father’s 

Lov«. lUcl to Children; being a 
Kew ' and Eiihirged Edition of 
Theology forUliildren. W«li Four 
/llu>tiaiions# Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3 jr. 64. 

A Book of Common Pmyer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, c(#npiJed exclusively from the 
H.'ly Scriptures, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

]»ru'e ^s. 64. 

•eyre (Mid.-Gen, Sir V.), C.B., 
K.C.S.l.,&c. « 

Lay^ of a Knig|ht-Errant 

^ in many Lands. Square crown 
hvo. With Sue llloRtlktions. Clg.h, 
price Tfs. 64 , , 
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M or l^bve M© Not, 

' 3 ^V 0 l». ’ 'Ooth. ' ♦ 

(M,). 

' i, El,$i© l>3iX{(tOore. €aown 
fern Clpth; |MTC!^ 3 ^, 6 </. 

tl. Girlhood. Cl own 

'i. , SyP* 0ot!i^ price 3^. Orf. 

" ni. Elsie’s Holidays at 
.kjdselands.. Crown Svo. 
Cloth,, price 3jr. 

JFAVRE (Mon8.J.). 

'The Ohvemment of the 

, National Defence. From the -^oth 
Ttiiie to the OctolMjr, 18711. 

, Tm»4fltcd by > 1 . Clark. ^JJeniy 8 vu. 
Cioth« price los. 6</. 

FENN (G. M.). * 

A Little World. A Novel, 
in 3 voh. ^ 

FERRIS^ (Hent7 Weybridge), 

f Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 54f. 

FISHER (Alice). 

His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo- Cloth. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. «.), M. A. 
From Home and Baclt j or» 

Some Aspects of Sin as <?e<Ti in the 
TJ^ht of the ParaLk of the Frudijji.ik 
Crown Svo. CJlotli, price SJf. 

FORBES CA.X 

Soldiering and Scribbling, 
A Serie'.^ of Sketchps. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price js. M. 


FOE.^BGORNE (H. R-X - ' 

The Life of, John Looitie, 
11^39^1704. », vols. t Dn^ Sv©. 

Cloth, price 'dih'. 

FRASER C^onatd); 

EEfchange Tables of Ster* 

linff and Indian Rupee Oarreri^ 
Cy, upon 3 nfw ahd extended syatetft. 
cm bracing Value*; from One Fat- 
thhiK to One Iftii^h-ed ’'rhoiisand 
Pouml>., twid At Rale'S progressing . in 
Skviccntlis of a Penny, firwu is. g?/. to 
vts. 2<f. per Rupee. Royal Svo, 

(.‘loth, jLn'ice lor, («f. 

FREREfSirH, Eartle E.),Q.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. ^ 

The Threatened Famine in 

Bengal t How It may l’w^ Met* and 
the Returrenre of Famines in India 
' Prevented IWing No. 1 of '* Octsft- 
Morud Notes on Intlian A flairs; ’* 
With 3 M:tph. Crown Svo. CloSi, 

inite^r. 

FRISWELE (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. E^sayK for 
Honiv l.vk. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
i^l h e 

One of Two ; or. The Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
c plot e, (.>uwn $vo. Cloth, price 
3 ^ tVf. ' 

GARDNER (H.>. 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Vrr'.cs FVap, Svo. Cloth, price $s, 

GARDNER (J ), M.D. 
Lonf;evity: The Meatis of 

Prolonging Dife ) 9 fter Middle 
Age, Fourtii Thlition, revi«etl aneP 
milargcvl. ' Small crown 8vo. Goth^ 
price 4j»'. 


FOTHERGIDL (Jesaic), I 

Aldyth : A Novel, s vol.s. 
evoww Svo. C'lcUi, au. 

Hdaley, ARomanci'. 3vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

POWJ^E (Rev. T, W.), M.A, 

J liL he Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and jS^ience. ^ Beit^ Essays 
on Imniortallfy, lasplmtion, Miia^ 
des, and thet^leiog of Christ. Demy ' 
Cloth, price iof. 6 d> 


GARRETT fE X 

By Still V^^ters. A%dry 

for Quiet Hour's. With Seven I 
traih^ii'.. Crown Svo. Cloth, price djr. 

GIBBQN (CharleaX 

FoC Lack of Gold* With a 

Frontispiere. Crown Svn. Gather 
price 3.v,'6<f. 

Robih Gray. With a Frvntis- 
’ t»iece. Crowii 8 vn. Clloth» pfice 
3 ^?. 6 «if; 



Mknry *S King Coh IH^Urnikm. 


IX 


OJLl&Eitt (Mrs ). 

Aiitol^iogtapl^y and other 

• Memo«iala Edited by 

t 5 iU) 6 rt. sSectmd Kditiqu. JnevoJs. 
AVith « Steel atd tevetal 

Woipd Kngtdvbgs* t^ost 8 vo* 0 dllh, 
price 

OIU. (It«v. W. WO, B.A. 

^ Myths and Songs from the 

Soaih Pacitic. With a Pi^fare by 
r. Max Mdltrr, W.A , Professtir of 
^ Cdi«Tiparative PiuloJoRy at Oxford. 
J*os» 8 VO- C-Ioth, price qjt. 

OODKm Oamea). 

The Religious History of 
Ireland : Pnpii.'ive, Papal, and 
l^ote^tnnt. InclutUnfr the Kvatigr 
lb al MK^W)n«i, ('ai)ioHf’ Afritationne 
.tnd ('hurch Progress of the J«ist half 
(>eut\iry. S\o* OJ^ith, price i-if. 

GODWIN (wTlIiamV 

/William Godwin: His 
Friend-s and Contemporaries. 
M ith Portraits ami Facsumlrs of the 
liaitdwntin’4 rf < JedMin and his Wife, 
hy C. K<(ran Paul, a voI&. Demy 
B\o. Clollh price ffSir. , 

The Genius of Christianity 

'' Unveiled. Peing K‘-sayj» nexti 

liefortr pul/hslievl. P'.dited, t^ith a 

Jteface. bv C.. Kegan Paul Crown 
b\o. i. loth, price 7jr- 0<f. 


(iOODMAIf CW.>, 

Cuba, the Pegtl of the 

Antilles. fivp/ OfiiKk, |rtich 

7r. Od, ^ 

GOULD (Rev, % Daring)* M.A. 

f The Vicar of Morwenstowt ' 
a M^'tnoir of tlicKcv, R, S. Hawfeer. 
With Portrait. 7’hi!rd Rrjlition, rt y 
vised. Stpjaiepost8yo. Clothe xnt. drf. 


OHANVILLrE 

P‘.R.S.,&c. 


(A. B.)* 




Autobiography of A. B» 
Granville, X'.R. Si. etc. 
wiiii A hi icf account of the concludrag *• 
>eajs of his bfo, by his ytKiny^ent 
1 Daughter, Paulina li- Granville, a 
• vols. Wi^i a Portialt. ^jeconcl JKdi- 
I tion. Denij^vo. Cloth, price 3*4. 


j ^GRAY Russell). 

Lisette’s Venture. A Novel. 

2 \olv Crown Svo. 4 bth. 

GREEN (T. Bowdtu). * 

Fragments of Thought. . 

Dodic.iied by pemii'-siou to the Poet ^ 
Daureaic. C isiwn Svo. t loth, price 
71. Cd. 

GREENWOOD (J.), “TheAma. 

tcui Casual." 

In Strange Company; or, 
'the Note Po »lf of a Rovmgr Ctirre- 
spondent, Scioiui Kdition. iVovvn 
8vc>, C loth, pru e 6^. 


GORTiSE (Capt A v<jn)t 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during War of 
1870-^ 1:871 rubUf.heil by AmhoiU>, 
.itid ill actordanoc with Official Doini~ 
ineiits. 'J'uiijisUied from the 1 Jenuan 
bv C Kohel ( 1 . Gridmm, V.tl, C.Jb, 
R,E. With 6 Maps, DUny 
Svo. Cloth, price 21^. 

GOOOENOUGH (Coimmqdare J. 
G.), R.N.,C,B,,C.M.G.^ 

Journals of, during hhs Last 
Command »s Seirior Onu'cr on the 
Au'^tra|ian{>tatiavi,i873 1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, b> his Widow. With 
IVtaps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
craved Pertrair. Second Edition, 
^uare poi»t Svo. Cloth, pi ice 144. 


GREY (John), of DiJeton. 

Johq Grey (of Dllston) : 
Memoirs. 11 ;^ Josephine E. Jlotler, 
New and Revised Edition^ Crown 
Svo. C h*tb,^n(,e ji. Off 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T,), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. J>|my 8\g, Cloth, price iBjf. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt Arthur). 

Memorials of Millbank, and 
‘ Chapters in Prison Histegy. 
With llinstrations by R. (hjiff and 
theAitdior. axols, PtAtBvo. Cloth, 
y.»rKe ns, ^ 

The QlUeen's Shilling, V 

Noveit latvofc Cloth. *• 



(Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
RrjjrfesW <>f MathemticiSi in the 
iJinivejefiity CoUojje , of Wnks, an id 

of ’■JEVcmdoc^ChutQli. 

TtetRRdoc Sermons, cliiefly 

, ojiittheSi^rwTiTATJ^opv, tbe'UNSEKM 
Wow^tii, pindtheDniNK Kumanim. 
'Crovrn‘$vo. Cbth, prkt; 74^. 6rf. ' 

ViORUNSR {M. I. ). 

{ Stu4ieB of Blast Furnace 
. ■, , iphenoinena. 'rniTi!,Utcd by L. i K 
' ,C yrtim, F R. S K . , F. ( 3 . S. Pemy 

Svo. Cloib, price 70. 

BURNEY (Rev. Archer). 

Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A 'Mission of tiismiction and Sxi;2:gc^- 
tion. Crown Sto. Cloth, price ^».s. 

First FrinciplCi^ in Church 
and State. Detxiy t’vo. Sewed, 
price i.v 6<f. 

HAECKEL (Prof. Emsl). 

/ The History of Creation. 

Trannlalion revised by PiotV-Hsor 1 ’.- 
lWi^<^-nkencr, M.A. F.R.S. VViih 
Colottred Hate*! and Genealogical 
Trees of the vavioxi-- j^runp^ ol IxdiK 
plants and animal « voli. Sccotul 
Edition. Tom Bvo, Cloth, prK.e jn. 

HARCOURT (Capt. A, F. P ). 

^ The Shakespeare Argosy. 

* (Jontaiinfkj^ muvh of the wraith 
Shakespeare's WJ-..jom nrul SV'it. 
alphabetically arran'^ecl and < kissi- 
fied. Crown Pro. Cloth, price 64L 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R ), M. A. 

Current Coin,' MaleriMi‘*-m— 
The Devil - ('rtincci' f H’unkennev'^-- 
f*aiipf‘risni — P^ittotion K ec re.'i • ion 
The Sabbath. CY(h^nx'6\o Gkth, 
price (jjf, 

Speech in Season, ‘ Third 

Edition. Crown ^Do. ( kth, price 
*)S. 

/Thoughts for the Times. ^ 

Ninth Edition. ^Crown 8vo. Cloth^ 
(Orlce 7s. 6d, 

Unscctarian Family 
iPrayen, for Morning an!! Evening 
, iiwt a WelA, with -s^n ^electfid 
^fisages froat the Uiplk'. Square 
crown Pvo. Cloth, f ri<je 35^ <W. 


HAWTHOKI?3S:.<Jpiika>^^^^ “ 

, Bressaut. A'''Ko?!hanet,/,^2 

fvols. . ‘‘ 

IdolMry- AF.omme^ zmh» 

Crowp 8V0. <£toiU. / 

HAVifTttORNB (Nathaniel). , 
Nathaniel Hawthorjae. A 

Memoir with StodeR,now first pub- 
lished in thi^country., J&y H. A. Page* 
Post livo. Cloth, pride 74, 

Septimius, A Romance.,. 

Second Edition; Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price «>>. 

, 

HAYMAN fH.), , late Head 

Master of Rugby 8cho(fil. 

Rugby School Sermons. 

k With an 1 Mti odactory E‘,<,;vy on the 
Indw'cIIiiig of the Holy Spirit. 
Croxi n 8vo. Cloth, price 7 .t. 6<i, 

Heathergate. * , " 

A Sior> of Scottish Eife and Cha- 
racter. * I'ly ft N ew Author, a wU. 
Crow'uSxo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 

The Russians in Central 

k Asia. A Critical Examinatioii, 
down to the prx-sent time, of the 
Geography aiid- History of CVntr.vl 
.'Via. 'Iran dated tov Lieut. -Col. 
Thwxlore vVin4:!TKin, LL,B. 
post Pv'o. With Maj). ^ Clyiiu 
jaicc 124. 

HELVIG (Capt. H,). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. 'IVanshut^ 
by (;.\pti*ui (h J>. hchw.ihe, With 
Five large Map^. Jrtsvoks. Demy 
Buj. doth, price «44r. . 

HINTON (Ja^es). 

The Place of the Physician. 

To whkh i.s added K»SAy.<j,oK 'ffrfK 
Law or Humaa' aMP on the 
Uki.Rtioh Kin wiEEN OkgaWiC Aisr3:> 
iHorttAMC Woj<j.T>»,, Second Edi- 
tion. Ooxvn 8vo. Qoth, prictfr sjt. M. 

Physiology* for Pmttical>. 
Use, By variouj} Writerts.# With ^ 
50 niustrafcions. , s voU. Stiacopd 
Edition. Crown ^vo, LJloCh/ jprice , 
iw. ' 





||INT6^ 

. ; of Diseases 0f the 

^ Metnfl^'ana Tympaiii Witli tie- 
ikCniiti#T^ Price 

The Qi^efi:tiqi|^s of Aiiir^l 
Surgery. With iWiisirationfe. avoi«. 
Poiijr Svc, Qcth^iirke las. ^ 

H. J. C 

The Art of Furnishing. 

A I^opular UHatHC on the iVmciples 
<*r Furai-shiug, lased r>n »h<* X.aw< of 
^ m Ct^mrUon Sen*<!, K»iquiiemcnt, auid 
Picituresqite Enoci. Sniail crown 
Svo. Ocith,, price 3r. Cd, 

* m 

. HOCKLEY (W. B). 

Tales of the Zenana ; or, 

A Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the 
Awlhorof " Parwiui'ang Hari.” Witk 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ky. a vok. CrtWU 8vo. Cloth, 
price 21S. ^ * 

Pandurang Hari ; or, , Mt*- 

moirh of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Ma,liriUta Life six ty ycar.'^ .'ipo. With 
rt J^refacc by Sir H. Bartle J£. 
Frere, G.CS.L, &c. «vol«. Crown 
8 VO. Ckth, price 2 If. 

HOPFBAUER (Capt). • 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official repoiis of the Gena^an 
Arullcry. I'ranslatetl by Capt. L. 
O. HoUkt. With Map and Plans. 
Homy Svo. Cloth, price arr. 

Hogan, M.P. * 

A Novel. 3 vols. Cruwn^vo. Cloth. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.), 

Poffns. Fenp. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5'«'‘ * la 

HOLROY0 (Major W. R. M.) 

Tas-hil ul Kalam,; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. Ctpw n 6 vo. 
Cloth, price yiv 

HOPE ()4me« L. A.). 

In^Jucst ofbooUes. With 
hlustratiotifc. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 


HCKIP^H (Maty)* 

XrittJe Dinners t flow to 

Serve them with ^ 
Economy. Ttvelffh IpMpu 
Crow n 8vo. Cloth, price 5 r* 

Cookery foF Invaliss, Per* 
sens of Delicate pigeatfon, and ' 
Children. Crown Svo. Cloth, prke 

B-r* <^d. I ’ a 

HOOPER (Mrs. O.). ' 

The House of Rahy. 
a Fionuspkce. Crown 8vk Cloth, 
price j.f. td, 

HbPK^NS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or, 

Coumsel #rtfl Aid to SKi{Mnastfiw in. 
Difficult^*, Dgubt, or Distress. Crown 
Svo be'Tvnd and Revktsd Edition. 
Cloth, price 64. 

HORNE (WilHam), M.A. 

Reason and i^e't^lation ; 

* an Ex.miinalion into Ine Nattwe and 
CVnicnls uf Scripture Hevelatiou, as 
< oinp.'u ed with othei Forms of Truth. 
Dcuiy Svo. Cloth, price X2z. 

HOWARD (Mary M.), 

Beatrice Aylmer, and other 

Tales. Crown Svo. Cloth, price <w. 

HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 

An Old .Legend of St. 

Paul’s, Fcap, Svo. Goth# price 
4.?. (id. 

HOWELL (James). 

A Tale oi the Sea, Son- 
nets, and pther Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price sr. 

HUGHES (Allison). 

Penel|)pe and other Poems* v 

Fcap. H\o. Cloth, price 4r. 6</. 

Hull (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in io4»*. 

'With a Micnic-v 1 . Guiop. for Anoto- 
In'ui \its. By H. R. S, Mair, M,D., 

1 F. R . C S. E. Second %lition, Revised 
•aiict Contacted. Pom Svo. qwK 
price f«r. • ‘ 
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W,). 

Mr, Fitzjames Stephen an 4 

<^ardif) 4 il l^larmiaec Demy 6vo. 

^ prictt u, 

JiUTTOJW U«mes). 

Mis^ifinaty ^Lifc in the 
Southern Sciws With lUuumnoii'^;. l 
CJ rowXiSvv. Uoth, price 7f 6/. 

**GNOTXjte. 

Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 

. wKew wrtJ Clw iix** Kciiuoli. LixMn 
piice Oi. 

INCHBOLP<J. W.). 

> Annus Amoris. SonnK*?. 

Foi>li>cai'> Hvy. C’iutli, pn< e 6ii. 
It^OEPOW (Jean). ' 

The Little Wonder-horn. • 
A Stfcoml ScJirfi of “ Stofic.. 'r<»]d to j 
n Child.” With Tifirfu tllustr.'itiom. J 
Square 5>«imo tloUi, ptiu vA inL i 

' Off the Skelligs. (Ik'r Knsl ! 

Romaace.) .^^vols. ( ’i ow ii ivo. ( loth . 

Indian •‘Bishoprics. liy an 1 

Indian Churchman. IXnny h\o , o</. j 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

T iThe Forms of Water in 
^ Clouds and Rivers, Ice and I 
Glaciers l'*y J '’lymlAll, l.C 1)., 
F.R.fe Wuh .?Vlhu^tr.iiioii'. Sixth 
F.c]iuon (j(twnH\o i loih, pilce «,»• 

, II Physics and Politics ; or, j 
7 houM‘hT^ on the* Vppliu.tion of the- j 
Pjine.ipJ^’^ ot “ .Natural Sdei.tmij ” 
and Iiiht*tnau< e” k* Political IS;- j 
tirty. IJy Walter Jiat’^ehot Third ) 
Fehtioii. Crown bvo, Chith, pint* 

III. Foods Jiy E'lward Smith, 

^ MI), LI. I! , K.lf S With mt- 
Inerow<.Jl^u^traru>n^. I'otmJi l.dition. 
Cro^ 11 8vi e ( 'iotb , y 

^ IV. Mind and Body: The Then - 
tie*, of their Kelation. Dy Alfx.iiider 
Bain, I'L 1 > Witl\ I our IllUhira- 
ttons. Fifth Edition. iJvo. 

tUoth, pri(.e 4A 

/ V. The SUidy of Sociolop''. . 
By Hcrhert .Sji^ncci, Sixth Edition. 
C^cown Sv’o. Cloth, price 5^. 

VI, On the Conservation of 
* Energy, liy Balfour Stcwasi, M.A , 

J ,L. 1 ).,, K R. S With 1 4 Illustration# 

Uhlrtl Kdiutft. Clown akvO, ClolF, 

prict 5J1. I 


Internatioi^ltl Scjietttl^c 
Series 


vxi. Animal li^^onnotien ; or.* 

Walkitijg, Saieranipfl'. and FhdUig. 
By J. ^ #‘ettitfrew7M,P , F.ft S., 
etc. _With I jo WlVistrations. SScomi 
Kdttion. Crow n Svo. Clothe prioei 5a*. 


'X * 


Vni. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Ry Btmry MaUdftley, 
M.D. .Second Edition. Oowm Svo. 
Cloth, price 54. 

IX, The New Chemistry. By 
Priifesvor J. IK Cofihe, of the Har*/ 
yard tTniieriity. Widi Ulti^tra- 
ti>;ns, 'I’hirti Edition. Crow'n gvo. 
Cloth, price 54. < 


X, The Science of Law Jly 

Profeswor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Kdition. Crown 8 vu, CloUMnicw^jr. 

• XL Animal Mechanism. A 
'lrcati‘*e i>n ‘JcrresrrUl ami Aerial % 
I.<><omoiion 4‘Sy Professor K. j. 
■Nlaicy, With V7 Uhwlrsititins, 
Second LUitigiu Crow n Cloth, 
price 5^'. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. )ly iVofessor Os- 
tar .S'hmidt (StrasWrg Uuisersiiv). 
Wifh sf 5 Illnsiraiions Third Edi- 
tion. Crown hvo. Clctki, i»ru,c sjr. 

Xnl. The History of the Con^* 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence By J. W. Orupw, M D , 
l.L. i). Ninth Editjou. Cu..m> 
8vo. < 'loth, price 


XIV Fungi; th<ir Nature, In- 
%cnces, Uses, Kt. By M, C. 
Ciokef M..V, LL.n. > lUted hy 
the He\ M. J- BerkOes, M.A.^ 
K.L.S. VYith nunieiim** Illu station 
Second Ktliilou. Crown 8no. Cloth, 
pi ice ss. 

XV. The Chemical Eff^ts of ^ 

L'ght and Photography, By Ih- 
ilcmiaim (Polyieihnic Aca- 

flcjny of J'erhn). ' 1 1 anbl«ttiun tho 
nmghly revised. With ;c»o IlUistra- 
tipii's I Third Kdiiion. Crown hvo. 
Cloth, ^>rice 51. 

XVI. The Lite and Growth of 
Language. By Willima Dwight s 
'Whitiiey, Proftwisor of Sanskrit and 
Com pai stive Pkilology iu Vale < oL 
lege. New Haven. WoncI Ediuou* 
Crown 8 vo, Cloth, price 5^. 



'*\ ffmiy 5; " ' fU'^r 



|j^tiB#aiiit1»oftaI Sctetttific 

• i SKVHfc IgipiJtfy $3tid thp Mecha- 
nism of Bachanffe. By W. Staa- 
W Jcvonjit At. A,, Thir ^ " 

Kllmon. Oowni^o. Ucth, Jirlce 5>-. 

.xyin, The Nature of Light: 

'■IT WUh a General Account of PhysicjiT 
Optics. By T»r* Eugetkc X^tnmcl, 
.P»Oifeff«or of l^ysic^ wi ilie Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With iSS Illnsira- 
tionh 'anti actable of Spt.!Ctrain (’hro- 
iao-lifhrtrrapljy,' Se» ond Edition. 

♦ Crown Hvo. Oh^th, price <5.1, 

j' XIX. Ammal Parasites and 
Messgiates. B3>' Mou.dcur Van 
Bcneden, of the l-hiivcrsiij' .; 

of Lout'ain, COrrt^.iKmdent of the j 
ln!U.itute of France. With Sj illus- ; 
•trationii. Hecontl Editioru thrown ‘ 
8vo. Clotli, ijrict? ^ j 

/XX. Fermentation, llyPiofessor ^ 
SchuUenliergcr. ^jDirocior of the » 
Chemical^ Ldwatory at the Sor* , 
bonne. With ^ ill ustiiitiou^. Second j 
Edition. Crown 8vo,^ Cloth, price 5^. j 

XXI. the Five Senses of Man, 

/ By ihofe}*.y:>r Jkrr^^tein. of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With 91 lllusiTa- 
tions. Si^ond Edition. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price sr. 

/ XXII. The Theoty of Sound in 
its Relation to jMusic, By Fnv 
fchsor Pietro lilai^erna, of the ftoj-al 
University of Pome. Witli numerous 
Illustration^. Se< i>iid t.oiuon. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 

J^'orihLVmin^i;^ VoiiO^ies^ 

9 . prof. Kmoixw Ci ii pokh, ^f.A, ^ 
The First Principlos tlie Ex.' it 
S<;toiices explainetl to the Jion-ma- 
thfemaucal. 

'' BoJily Moimn C’ciiisci#ubn|^s, 1 
\V. fl Cari-k^'kk, l,T..D., F.R S. i 
, The Phjbical Ceogroiihy of the Sea. j 
W. LAtrufeR LiNnsAV, M.D, ! 
P.R.S.E, Mind in liie Lowered 
Anitiuils. 

Sir lout? UutiiitxK, I'ait., F.H.b. j 
^ * 0 « Ants and Beej*, I 

pfofW.T. TntSKlTON XliVP K, iJ. A., ' 

^ . If. Sc. Funn and Habit in F'ldweitng ' 
PhuitiJ, ! 


Spepirqiti Aiialysi^^ ^0^^ ‘ 

Prof. MicMAEi. FOfi^jtki&lD- 
loplasni and .iha Cttit T»^* , , , 

H, Chahlton 

J' R.S. The maia a^i drgaii of „ 

I'rof, A C Kamsav, 

Earth Scufpttit* f Hil« VaiievK- ' 
Mnuntauvi, Plains, 

Iw^NV they were Produced, and how 
they liave l>een De&ttoyed. 

%fVof. J.-Rn.sr;NTHAC General Phy- >, 
siology of Mu\cles and Herves. . - 

P. Bert (Professor PJiy.siolOffy. 
Paris). • Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. •> 

IVof. CORFIEM), M.A.t M.D. 

' (Oxon.) , Air in its relatioh to Hesdth. 

JACKSON (T. G.)* 

Modern Gothic, Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sr. 

JACOB (Mai. -Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B, 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
diawn from life. Second Edision. , 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ys. 6<f, 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
(J.), Esqs. 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 
vised. 00^12 8vo. Cloth, price 6i'. 

JENKINS^Rbv. R. C.), M.A. 

Tlje Privilege of Peter and 

the ClauniS of the Roman Church 
ronfnmtcd with the Scriptures, the ^ 
Counts, and the Tesiinioity of the '' 
PojHtb themselves. Ecap, Svo. Clotli, 
price 3*. 6d, ^ 

JENNINGS^Mrs. Vaughai#. 
RaheX : Her Life and L^et- 

ters. With a P^mt from the ^ 
4 Painting by Daffiiijlsr. Squm§hpo4>t 
8vo. Clot% price 75. dtf- 
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VO, Cloth* pnce 5.V, 
VcAvwWKIVU . of 1 ne UiteruJitioual 

SCAUFMA^N <Rev. M.)i B.A. 

Tts Nature, iu 

its Rt;ra<'dniS cun- 
8vo. Cloth, price 

KJIATINGE (Mrs.). 

Honor Blake : 'Hu; Story of 

H Plain Wontau. » vois. Crott’ii 
S^^oi. Cloth* 

ICER (Davidi , 


KINORl.^Y<ChaTlfe 8 )t M*A, . ; . J 
Letters And" 

Jhjs TMfi WiFR. 

With i S"t«^e|^«ttgrAvfijd P^^rspits 'ami * 
firomerous I Uii^EtTaliotts Ort W^odd. add 
a Facstisil? of his Handwrittmf* 
Fmiith Etlitiort,'* a vol»,V dewy'Bvd, f 
Cloth, picks' 56^. • , 

*KNIGHT (A* F. C.>. 

Poems* Pcap svo* Qlaih^ ^ 

price 5f, 

LACORDAIRE (ReH, Phro). 

Life : Conferences delivered 

at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper • 
Kdition. Crown Bvo, Cloth, price 

3Jf. 6^/. ^ , ^r 

Lady of I^ipari (The)* 

A Poem in 7 ’hree C’arttuiit, Fcap. 

S\(i. Cloth, pru e 5Jr. ^ 


On the Road <0 Khiva. 
Illustrated with Photographs nf the 
Country and its Inhahiiaiuf*, and a 
copy of the Official M.aji 5 n uv* 
tluring the Ci^pnign, from the Sur- 
vey of CAJitain Loujiilln. I'ufti 8vo. 
Cloth, prtcc jar. 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 
A Tale Central Awa. Wjtli lllu'*- 
trutiou)*. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pri<.e 5^. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampae, Illustruted. Crown 
8')(p. Cloth,, price 5 ^:* 

KIKG (Alice). - 

A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price ys. 6rf. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. A -New 

Poem. Second hhiition, viih some 
Notes. Crown Bvo.< Cloth, price 
7S, td. ^ 

Aspromonte, and other 

Poemss. Second Kdirion. »Fcap. 
Svo, Cloth, price ^s. <id. 

KTNGSFORD(Rev. P.W^;,M. A., 
Vicar of St, ThOinuK'fi, Stamford Hill ; 
latje Chaplain H. B. I. C, (Ileiigal 
Presidency), 

Hirtham Conferences; or, 

j.'li&cdArian^ upon $ai«e of thakRchgi- 
ou? Topic.s the Oay. Audi alte- 
ran •partem,*'* Crown 8vo. Clothf 
pnee 3 f . def, ,, *' 


LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 

A Trip to Cashmere and 
Ead/ik. With jiuvncrous IlluMra- 
tiuns, Crown Bto . ^ Cloth. 

LAURIE (J. S-). * 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : ^ 
The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6<f. 

The Second Hindustani 
•Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price o*/. 
The Oriental (English) 
Reader. k I,, price 6*f, ; 11.. 
prho 7 c./*; HI., price ; IV.* 
pnee ir. 

Geography of India ; with „ 

M.tp'* and Historical AppBndi,\^ 
li Aihigfthe (iivwJi of the British 
Eiupiie in Kindiniuin;, Kwtp. Bvo. 

C lulh, price ijf. td. , ♦ 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. Translated lay Colonel 
Edward Newdighte, Croym Svo. 
Cipth, price a.s. Uat. 

L. D. S. 

Letters from China and 
Japan^ With Jllustmted Tille-^ivagc. 
Crow n ^ o. Cloth, price 7,?. W. 
LEAHDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- ^ 

Iiurd frcmi Uie German fiy Patdina 
K. GranyiUei With Bight fulKpag^ , 
IHuJstrationb by M* K. Kmnerw-Tycler- 
Crouii Cloth, price Sf* > 
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S.), J&iA." '' 

irhe Ob$|>«;l It$ Own Wit- 
'Devs. "(>own 3W' Clotti, price 5 r. 
’t^E(»fev- fIq.), D.C.V. 

! The Othfer V^^d; qr, 

S11mp«c» of* d»e bi<t>erwattttai, « vors.. 
AK^w.Edubn. (JxQwaSvo. Cloth, 
pdcft t^sr* ' ( 

XJ%% (Holme). 

Her Title af. Honour. A 

Book for 1. New IMition. WhU 
a J‘rjmi*pi€*e. Crown 8 vo. CWth, 

pntSlSt JT. 


1.ENOIK (J,). 

F'ayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tmtjegwjtli !M. Goroine and othiT'.. 
With ij llluMmions. A New and 
Ch«ai>er Jidkiou, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
l^rioe 3^. 6</, 


Leonora Christina, Memoi|;^ 

of, Datnsrhtcir of Chri'^tian IV. of | 
l)eamark. ^V^riuen during hfci Int- i 
po^iunmenT in tlu:4i'5lue 'l ower of the 1 
lEoyal CojiHrnhageii, 10O3- ; 

itJSf. by K K. Bvnnett. 

With an AuU)ty)H Portrait of the | 
A IScw and Chea[jer j 
lidmon* Medium 8vo. Cloth, price 5.r. I 


LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

With Four iilustrarions' by CatheriisK; ‘ 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5jr. 


LIST ADO (J. T.). 

Civil Service. A Novel. 

a voE. Crown'i' hvjy. Cloth. 

LOCKER <F.). 

/ London Ljrrics. A New and 

Kievised Edipon, with Athaiious and 
a Portrait of tin*. Aitthor- C rown 8\ o. 

* Cloth, elegant, price ys, 

LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 

, The Nature of Light ; With 

' al Account of Ph)»^»ic:ti Optics. | 

Second Kdltior^ With i85fc Illuhtra- 
tion^i apd a SKlhlo of Spectra in 
Chromp-ltihography. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price it. 

Volume XV UI. of Th^ Interna- 
tiooal Sciendhc Series. ^ • 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 

!of E ngtiind : Hi$ W ork in her Pulpi i , 
smU IwA Influence m>oti her Liturgy* 
Ariicle&, and Parties, Demy ^0. 
Cloth, price 


LOTHIAN (RhxbmiM- 1 
Dante and Bes^ttice KOth 

.1382 tOs'ic|g|0, , A Jliotoiance. yoIs. 

Post Svo, TCIofth, price a4».i , 

LOVBL (Edward). 

The Owt’s Nest inihp City: 

A Siorj^ Cro^a Sm JEfoth, price 

iQir. , # 

LOVER (Samuel), k|h.A. 

The Life of tSamt|bl LoP^f 
R. H. A. ; Artistic. LuW^* a»»d 
Musical. With SifiHectioi^ front his 
Unpu Wished Papers, and 
dence- By Bayfe Bernard, » vols. 
With a Portrait. Post SvO. Clothe 
oricc 2 If. 

LOWER (M. A.). M.A., F.S.A., 

, Wayside Notes in Scandi- 

navia. Being Ntjtes of in 

the Notfli of Europe. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, prite^. 

^LUCAS (Ahce). 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
i8th and xgth CelHunes, Fciip. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5f 
LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Maj. Ben- 
gal Army, 

A Treatise on Relapsing 

Fever. Post Svo Cloth, price 7s. 6<?, 
MACAULAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland: 

Tour.^ of Ol>.«ervat'uni hi 1872 ai'd 
1S75. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Chiestions. l}emg a Second Edition 
of “ Ireland in 1872," with a New 
and Supplementar>’ Preface. Ciown 
Svu. Chitli, price 35. 6if. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.L 
Sir Spangle and tne Dingy 
Hen. JlhniEratecl. Stjuare crown 
Svo., price aj. trf. 

MAC DOl^ALD (G.). 

Malcolm. A Novel. 3 vol^. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth 

St. George and St. Michael. 

3 voL^7 Crown Svo. Cloth. 
MACLACHLAN (A. N. C.), M.A 
William Au^stus, Duke 
of Cumberland : l^ing a Sktjj^ch oi 
hi'J Military Life and Chameter, 
as exhibited in the Geiwra. 
Orders of His Royal Higbnesis, 
% t745--i747. With ImisUationSj|Posi 
Svo. Clothe price 1 ^fi 
• * • 
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UAC KStiNA (S. J;). 

ffeilows. A BonJc 

■fir JHitetratiom, 

E<Utinh», Crows Svo, Cloth, 

At BAiooI «?ith an Old 

X>^gi>o»» \V»(h Six Illustrations, 
i^oud Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

Jliitice s^* 

MAIR (# S.), M.D.,i'.R.C.S.E. 
^iyeJhSedicAl Cilide for 

•Aasrloolodians. Bein^t a Comi^en- 
<Uuni of AdvitjS to £uroi>ean'« in 
India, relativtf to ilit Presftrva^n 
and Re,jfuU£ion of Health. With a 
(Supplement on tht' Manucenn^nt of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price jjp’, 6 f/. • 


MANNING (His Eminence Car. 
dinal). 

/ Esaays on Religion and 
Literatty^e. • By various Writer**. 
I'hmrd ISeries. Herny 8vo. Cloth, 
price kat. f'lJ. ' 


MASTEfeMAi* (J.), . », 

Half.R.iloven 

■With a 'Fi^owlispieiKe; ; ' Cit'<>wn''^vo..^ 
Clodr, price ' f: ' ■ 

MAUdAeY (pr. Jl.)* « 

Responsibility iii MeAtal 
^ IMseaac. $eeoha Kdition. C'lown, 
8vo. Cloth, price 
y obme VI I J * of The Intcraatioual 
S(-icn{if4C Series, 

« 

MAUGHAN (W. C.), 

The Alps oi Arabia; or, * 

'IVavels through Kgj'pt, Hiaai, Ara- 
bua, and the Hil*} 5 ‘ Lund. Witij Map. 
Sec< nd Kdition, J>eii»y 8vo. Cloth, 
prue sf. 

MAURICE (C. E.)* 

“Lives of English Popular 
Ecaders. No. i( .StkI'Hkjsi Lancw 
TON'. irownSv** (.'loth, price 7.f.6«/. 
N.>. 5f. TvuiK, Kllci, and O^t^- 
i cA.siUv, Clown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7 r. o</. 


MARRY (E. J.). 

Animal Mechanics* A 

Treati*>c on 'I'errestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With jxy Illustrations, 
Second Edition. Crown hvo. Clollk, 
price su. 

Volunie XI. of The Iiileriiational 
Scientific Senes, 

MARKEWITCH (B.). 

The Neglected Question. 

Translated from the Ku.«tsian, the 
, Princc^h UnrousolV. and dedicated hy 
F.xprc'.s PcrTiiission {♦ Her Imperod 
' and Royal Jli.i^'hncss JUane Alexan- 
drovna, the l>uchea<» m Edirhiirglv. 
a vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, price i+y- 
• 

MARRIOTT (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), 
C.S.L » 

A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crow &vo. CloUt, 
prio: 6f. 

MARSHALL (H.)* ^ 

The Story of Sir Edward^s i 
Wgfe* ANo#i|, Crown Svo. Cloth^^ i 
price, lor. 6//. ^ I 


I Maz«ni (Joseph). 

j A hfeuioir.^ Ify R. A. V. Two 
( PlioiogMphicl’ortTuliii* Ci*owh8vo. 
i •Clotli, price jjr, o</. 

I MEDLEY(Lieut.-Col.J.G.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 

United Statca and Canada. 

C'rown Ijvo. Cloth, pnee 5 r. 

MENZIES (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished •». 
Women, avols. Post Svo. Cloth,* 
price joi. Ud, 

MICKLETHWAITE <J. T.), 
F*S.A. » 

NPodern ParlLh Churches; 

' Tficir Plan, Dorian. a»td Funriturc. 
j CrAiWTi Bvo. CioKi, price yjt, 

j« MILNd’^(Jatn«s). 

Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of .SterHug^ Myacy 
Indian and tJleylOrt Ctirreni:^ at 
Kate.*i from tr. 9d. to per 

Rupee, Second Edition. Demy 
8t»0. Cloth, price jfd it i 2 .y. , 
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i^mm <M<^,.d«B. vo?»>. 
Cify^iy FieHD^ty. Trans^ 

laieii by Maj^ iTrai^k S, I<t;n!t«el{, 
i^xh Crow4 iSvo. 

Ootli llmp, jiriceyrirfi/*^ 

MNaUT (Su dborg^ft), 

Cotftempotary Evolution l 

An Essay on icf^tnt Sociau 

Changes. J^pst Svo, C'Jotli, price 

7*. # 

UOCKhBM (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 

checi kKanguagc, a*, k is sp<Aen in 
Makrau (Ancicut liedro"!:.), j.n tJfC 
tjersia^rubic anU Roinan c'haraLtvr^. 
Reap. Sv^. Cloilb price 

MOORE (Rev. D.)* M.A. 
^Christ and His Church, 

JJy ihc Avithor of “ 'JV' Af^c and HkK-. 
Co'tpel,’* iiic. C'r<»vvn Kvc. Cluth. 
price yy. 


MOSTYJSr (Sydney)* ; • 

Perplexity. A Novel 
Crown 8^. Cloth, i. i 
MUSORAVB (Afithnciy);^ 

Studies In PolitktdPlSi^o 
nomy. Crow 8 vo* ' price Cs* > \ 

My Sister Rosalha 
A Novel. Jiy the Autllw'of Cbris 
tiaua North/' anti ?! Under ,the 
Limes/’ 2 vols. Ootr 

NAAKE (J. TO* 

Slavonic Faijy \ Tales,; 

h'roiT) Huss^ian, Servian. Polish, and 
Ikihemian sources. With Four lliui*.' 
migrations. Crown 8 vo. Chjthjpricttsr* 

NEWMAN (J. HO, I>.I>. 
Characteristics from the 
Writi^s of. lieing Selections ^ 
from his v.*'ioii‘< Works. Arranged 
vkirh tJie Authoi’s personal approval. , , 
'I'hirti h.dinon. With, Portrait. 
I'rown 8vi,, cluth, price 61:. 




MOORE (Rc*>, T.). 

Sermonettes : on Synony- 

mouii taken from the Ihhle 

and liook of <. omnion Pra>C}-, tor 
the Swuly, Fantdy^ Kciidin^, and 
private jievoiion. J>inuil crO>vn Svo, 1 
Cloth, price 4A\ 6r/. | 

MORKEL CJ, R.>. * j 

/“ Euclid Shnplified in Me- | 
thod and Language. I'emg a I 
Manual « »f Gcoineoy, ( \)fnpiletl from ! 
the mosi im|)<>rtanl I'Vem'h Works, j 
approver! by the Universily r«f Pans j 
and the Ml Ulster of Public Instiuc- 
tiofl. Feap. i<vo. Cloth, p^u e 2s. taf. 

MORICE (Rev. F. DO, M.A. 

The Olympian add Pythian 
Pdes of Pindar. A New 'rmnsl.'i- 
tion m fCnglish Verse. Crown 8 a o. 
(..'loti, price 7A. (kA ^ 

MORLEY (S Jan). ' 

Afleen Ferters. A Kovd. 
a vols. Crowm 8vo. Clotjji. 

Thrpstletbwaite. A Novel.'' 

3 volC Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MORSE (E. .S.), Pli.D. 

- First Book of Zoolog^y. 
Witlt nitmeiMU.s nin.stralions. Crown , 
fivo. Cloth, pficc y, . 


*jj,* A Portrait of tbjC Rev. Dr, J, H* 
Newman, tnountedlbr Ranting, can 
1)C had, price 2jf. 6 A ^ 

NEWMAN (Mrs,). 

Too Late. A Novel. 2 voU\ 

( row n 8vo. Cluth. 

NEW WRITER (A). 

Son§fs of Two Worlds. 

Py a New Writer, 'Phird Series, 
.‘^tcoiid Kdition. Fcitp. 8vo. Cloth, 
price Sf, 

The Epic of Hades. Fcap* 

Svo, Cloth, price 5^;. 

NOBLE (J. A.). , ’ 

Tbe Pelican Papers.. 

Kemtnisccaces and Remains of a 
Itwellci in jlio Wildcrueis. Crown 
,S\o. Cloth, price 6 s. * 

NORMAN* PEOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 

their Kxtstinsj Debcendants in the 
Rritish J[Ai»nini(>ns and the United 
State# of Ameiica. Demy 8vo. ' 
Cloth, price au*. 

NORRIS Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer J..ife ^ 

' Potms. Fcap. 8 yo. Cloth, price 6 s. 

Nortfiern Question (The); ^ 

Or, Rn^ri.iN Polio# in I'urk?^’ tin- 
niavked. UymySvo. Sewed, price 


$0 
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ijohn), A M- 

TM Spiritual P’unction of 
a Pareawer in the ^burch. of 
^itenglang Crown 8vo, Cloth, tea 
6rf, 

OrientallSporting Magazine 
{The).! * 

A Keprina of the first - VohimcR, 
in s Volu/iess. l>enxy Bvo. Cloth, 
price ?tSjr, # 

Our Inq^asing Military Dif- 

‘ bcult^jilt^f^d one Way of ISleeting it. 
8vo. StttchcU, price U. 

PAOB (Cape S. F-). 

Bisciplineand Drill. Cheiificr 

Edition. Crown 6vo. iVicc is. 
FALGRAVE (W, Gifford). 
Hermann Agha.f An Cristern 

Isarrative. n vols. C rewn 8vo. 
Okith, extra gill, price xSi. 

PANDURANQ HARI ; 

- Or MeiKioirs of a Hindoo. 
With stn Introductory Piefru t hy Sir 
H. KartJe E. Ficre, G C.S.E, CK. 
a volji. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price »ii. 


PAYNE tjehe). ‘ .,j; 

' ^ngs .of liiifo 

Crown Sjvo. Cloth* price 

PAVNE |Pjrof.>* 

Lectures dh Bducatfdn. 

Price 6<f. each. 

I Pestalorzi : the Infletiwce of Hia 
Principle«iaod Practice* 

IE Krithel and* the J^ittdergarten 
System 55«5cond Edition. 

111. The Seknee andlirt of Educa- 
tion, 

JV. The True Foundation of Science *' 
Teaching, 

A Visit to German S<ltools t \ 
Elementary Schools in 95*’"' 
many. Notes of a Profiri^smnal 'J’our 
to some of the Ivind^arteilc, 

Prim.iry Schools, Public Chris'^ 
*.>chQOls, and SchtKjJs for 'reidinical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Beriin, 
.Uresflen, We»m-/'> floilia, Ki>net|,Tich, 
it) the autumn of With Critical 
Discufi'iumc of the General Principles 
and Pr.iiA‘Uce of Kiudergarten.«5; and 
other .Schemes of l'JeiiH'’ntary Edu- 
cation. Crown Svo. Clod), price 
4f . 6d. 


PARKER Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete : An Kf^say 

on the Personality and Mniii-iry of 
the Holy Ghost, With s>oiae i'eft*-ci)ce ( 
to current dNcus'jions Sccoiul Edi- | 
tion. Idem}’ tivo. Chuh, price sss | 

PARR (Harriet). 

^ Echoes of a F'amous Year, j 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price Bs. U/, I 
PAUL (C. Kegan). , j 

y Goethe’s Faust. A New 

Traurdatioii in Rim«i Crown 8>o. 
Cloth, price 0^, 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Conteniporines. 
With Portraits and Pa' -uniks of the j 
Handwriting of Godwm ,«jid hin j 
‘Wife. 5» vols, Square Svo. 

Cloth, price i 

/ The Genius of Christianity j 
Unveiled, Being Kf.'u-'yshyWiHUjn { 
Godwin never , before ptlhhsbcd. 1 
Editcrl, with a Preface, by C. j 
Kegan Paul. frCfrwn 8vo. CIoth^A < 
prichys, Cii. , ^ } 


PEACOCKE (Genrgiann). 

'Rays from the Southern 

Cross : Poems. Crown Bvo. With 
.Sixteen Fuli-i>age niufitriitiotja; 
by the Rev. J’. Wai»h. Cloth elegant, 
price xor. Sw/. 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The pesert Pastor^ Joan 

aroosseau 'IVanslaicd from the 
>emh Hy C'oloud E, P. Be 
1,'Hosie. Wjth a Frontistjicce. New 
Edition. Reap. 8vd. Cloth, Ijrice 
fid. * 

PEI^RCCE (Maj^.), B.a/ 

A Dictionary^Ad Glossary 
of the Ko-ran. With cmnoit^ Gram- 
matical References and Explnmittions' 

, of the 'INtxt. 4to. Ciotli, price axs* 

PERCEVAL (Rev. P,). 

Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English TranriiAion* Contaking * 
upwiitfd^t tif Six Thdumd Pmverbs.. 
Third Edition* Pemy ^vo. 

' price gs. 
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A Witttet 'y Mdrpcco- 
With f our UlttstrAtions. 4 
an£l Cneaper Edititm* Crown Svo^, 
CJoth* prictt 3JE. m. * ^ 

A Oood Match. A K<)vel. 
» vob* , Crown iivo» Clotk. ^ 

PERRY (Rev. S, J.), F.R.S. 
Notes of a Vt>yage to Ker- 
gUeleTI liittjnd, -to ol^erve tl»e 
Transit of Venus. l>emyS\w. Sewed, 
pnce i?#. 

PESCHEL (Pr. Oscar). 

The ^ Races of Man and 

tb dr Geographical Distribution. 
Lariife cn^va ^!vo. Cloth, price av. 

PETTIGREW O. Bell), M.D„ 
F.R.S. • 

. Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking;, Swcmming, and Flying. 
With 130 lUu*muom. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown sSio. Cloth, prio' 5.S. 

VoUimt Vn. of The liiteinatioual 
SdctTlihc Seritji. 

PIGGOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dern. JPoiiSvo. Cloth, price J CM, 

POUSHKIN (A, S.). 

Russian Romance. 

^'ratl^Iatcd from the Talcs of Iklktn, 
etc. By Jklrii, J. Buchan Telfer OnV 
Mouravt«*flf). ' Ctowu dvo. Cloth, 
price 7i, 0/, 

^ POWER (H.). 

Our Invalids i How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Ecapi 8vo. Cloth, price a^. (>d. 

POV?EETT (Ueut, N.)^R.A. 
'/EaStern»l4eg:endsv ind 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 
8 n-o. Cloth, pnc0 ,s^. 

PRE$EYTER. . ♦ 

UnfoldinffS of Chtistian 
. Hope. An Eu‘«iy bowing that the 
ajntauuid in the D.amna- 
torV Clhvwe.s of the Creed conmitnly 
cstUed Aitiauai.ian ii, unscriptural. 
Small crowx^ Svo. Cloth, price ft. (itd. 


^ ■ 

PRICE (jPipofj ^pna«py)i' 

Currency aiujl ^ 

Crown 81^. Cloth, price ^ 

PROCTOR (Richard 
Our Piaceawnong 

A Sene<^ **f Essays contracting ont 
little abode in space and tiraC w^th 
the lufiniues around ttit. To tyhich 
are added Es^'s on Astiolog5%’^ 
and “ The lewibh Sahbat'o.’* Second 
Edmoii. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
ts: ^ 

The Expanse of Heaven.^ 

•►A Scries of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Finnament- ^ With a Frontis- * 
piece. Second Edition. CroOTj Svo. 
Cloth, igice hr. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the MHitia- 
tnan, and the Regular Soldier, 

Crown 8vo. Cloih^^irice y. 

RANKING (B. M.), 

Streams from Hidden 
Sources. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
0.}. 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 

Waking and Workings or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a rronti«ipiccc. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, puce 3r. 

Suuheam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illu&traiiont.. Royal 
i6iao. Cloth, price i^. 6t/. 

Reginald Bramble. 

A CytiK of the Nineteenth Century. 

An AutohiograjilT^-, Crow'n 8vo, 
Clcah, prict' io.t. (i/i. 

REIDj[T. Wemyss). 

Cabinet Portraits. Bio- 

graphit'al Sketches of Statesmen of 
the Day. Crow'u bvo. Cloth, price 

7^. 6ii. H 

RHOADES (James). 

Timcleon. A liramatic Poem. • 

■ Fcap. 8 VO.* Cloth, price y 
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RIBOT (Pr<>f, 

Cioi^toftmpotaiy EngHsb Psy- 
rCltottyg^y. $«ytwiti Edison, _ A K«^ 
^s«jd !uh 1 Oowactetl 'l'jrart*5l^i;ion fro«i 
the French Kditiorii lAr^j^c 

post Evoi Cloth, ;|3rice 

/ Heredity : A P.syclioitK^cal 
Stiidy on it« Phenomena, its Lau'?, 
ju Cansev aiui its Consocjjuencc!,. 
3 Uu^ crown Svo. Cloth, pnL,e y^. 

ROBERTSON (The Late ReV, 
E. W^, M.A,, of JJrii^hton. 

Kotes on Genesis. Crown 

SvoMp^rice 5.?. 

Late Rev. P. W. 

* Rbbertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ler$ of, ’Edited hy tin* I’iev, Stop 
lord firoahe, M A.. Chai^<-iiu in C>r- 
dinary to the Queen. ii 
T; ® vols , iinifomv with the Ser- 
mons. VVhth Steel Portrait- ('rown 
8vo, Cloth, pnee 7s. td 
11 . Eibrar>' Edition, in Dcnty Evn., 
with Tw^ Sied Portraits, Clotl>, 
price ijW. 

jII. a Popular Edition, in i S'^ol. 
Crown 'Pvo Cloth, pnee 6.i’. 

iVm and CJIu’it/V'*- ICd:^i!i'»s : •* 

Sermons. FourSerios. Small 

" crown 8 VO- Clot h, price 3,4 6d each 

. Notes on Genesis. Crown 

iJvo. Cloth, price 54'. 

, Expository Lectures on 
St, PauPs Epistles to the Co> 
rinthians. A New Edition. Stnali 
crown Bvo. Cloch^ price 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

' with other htemry remann' - A New 
Edition. Crown dvo, <Cl<^lh, price 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's ** In Mttinonam.*’ (Dedi- 
cated by Ff j misdorn to the* Poci- 
Laiireate,) lcap,8vo. Cloth, pricear. 

-The Education o/* the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessmg. Fcap. 8vor. Cloth, price 

T/ir ahmfc W(^ks can aha he had 
laund zn half-mart^ced. «* 

, V* A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. 
Roliertson, mdcmied for framing, can, 
be riacl, price su*. ^ 


ROSS (Mrs. B:);r*NeHe 

baddy’s Fol A Skki^ 

from Uf«. With Bit c 

trations. Roiyal ifimo. C®th» price 

I4r. o 

RtJSSELL, 

Irving Hamlet* Second 

lulkuML Detnyftvo. Sewed, price 

tjf. 

RUSSELL (Mijor Frank s.). 
Russian Wars wkli Turkey. 

tVith *l Vo Maps. C'lwn 8vo,, p-rice 

tw. 

RUSSELL (W. C.). 

Memoirs of Mrs. Laetitia 

Boothby. Crown Bvo. Chth^price 
7s. (id, 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 

^The African Cruiser, A 

JVIid'^'hipinan’s Adventures on the 
WcKi C'/fist, '^fhroe lllnitra- 

tions Si'C'ond Rtiij'ou. Crown 8vo. 

( ’lotli, priri* ',.v, Orf. 

SAMAROW (O.). 

For Sceptre and Crown- A 

Romance of the Time, 

M ransl.itcd by Faiwv Wormald. a 
voK. , Crown 8\o. Cloth, price 15s. 

Launders (Katherine). 

The High M^Vs. A Novel. 

;;; voK Oowr ^vo,, Cbth. 

Gideon’s Rock, ahd other 

Stories, thwii Svo. Cloth, price Cr, 

J oan Merry weather, and other 
5 eon .'s.., Crown Svo Cloth, 6 jp. 
Margaret and Elizabeth., 
A Sior^'/^ thfc Sea. Crown ftvtt. 
Cloth, price 6 j- * 

SAUNDERS (John). 

Isra^ Mort,pvcmaB. A 

Siijry of the Miitfc-j.ig val». Crown 
8v-o.,*bric’f 3ijf, 

Hirell, With Frontispiece, 

Crown ipvo, CHoth, price 34. fj/f. , 
Cheap* Edition. Wuli . Froati*^ 
piece, price 24 , 

Abel Drake’s Wife. Wit3i 

Fromi^piec^, Crown 8vo.^ 

price 34. Cd. 

Cheap^ Edition. VTiih Fronds- 
piece, price ay, 
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SCHEUi/ <M«|. von). * ' 

The 0|)^erAticMia of the 
Fitatt Army uiider G«n. “Von 
• Ooobe& TramWedl by C!loL C. H* 
voi» JWrlght/ Four AVv^* 

Sv<i Cloth, pricey. • 

Tho Operations of the 

Pifst Army under Gen, Vopj 
Steinmet^. Tranwuied by CaptAin 
E. CX Hoihvt. fivo. U«i>th, 

price aof. 6</- ^ t 

• 

SCHERFF (Maj. W, von). 

Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. PartJ* I. and IT. 
Tran«hSsd frotiu the Oerntan by 
(,'olon<jl Luinley <»rahajn. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7 a‘. 

SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar), \ 

^ The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinisrv* W'ith ao U^u''- 
itutioJii.. Tlnol Edition. Crown 
bvo, Clwth, pi ic« t;!-. 

Volume XU. of The Iiileruational 
Scientific Seilcs. 

St:HUT2ENBERGER(Prof.F.), 

, Fermentation. With Ku- 

jnerous niuslrations. Crown 3 \c» 
Cloth, price sjr 

VoUuc.c XjC. of The Internatioiifil 
.Scientific Serieh, 

SCOTT (Patrick). 

, The Dream ^nd the Deed, 

and other Poems. F'cap, Sv(^ Cloth, 
price 5i', 

» 

SCOTT (W. T.). * 

Antiquities of an Essex 

Pari^ j or. Pages from the History 
' of Oreaf Dunmpw. Croiyn 8vo. 
CIloUi, price sA^yftewed, 4J. ^ % 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts andStormi 

Warntag^' IHufitrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth,, price ^s. 

Seeking hia Fortune, and 
t»th®r Storks, With Fcwr lUustt%- 1 
tionsj. Criwh ^vo, Cloth, price 3^. 6</. | 


.'1 V - 

SENIOR (ff. W^. . ' ' , i . 

Alexis "pe 

Correspond^^hce and Co^vemnriioaa 
♦with Nawn W. Senior, fyoni 
to 1859. Fdited by M, €‘. 1 ^ Simp* 
.«?on. ffvols. Large pOsst 85 })o. Clothe 
price 2 1 J. 

; Journals Kept in Ftance v>, 

and Italy.' From 

With a Sketch of iho Revolution of 

1848. Ediied by hi?i Datighter, Al. 

C. M. Simpson. 2 voi^i* Post 
<Jloth, price 34.r, . 

Seven Autumn Dcaves from 
Fairyland, Ilhistratetl with Nine 
iCtchirigs. Square crowa Svo, Cloth, 
ptice 3J. 6 ^/. 

SEVD (Ernest), F.S.S. 

The Ball in the Price of 

Silver. IiseCause**, it*, ConSeqtten- 
tes, and their Po^^siblc Avotdance» 

. with Specul Reference to Indio. 
Demy bvo. Sewed, price Sf. 6 i/, 

SHADWELL fMaf-Gip.), C.B, 
Mountain Warf;.re. Illus- 
trated by the Cainpaign of 1799 in 
.Swit/erl.md Dcing a 'JVailslatxoa 
uf the Swi^s Narrati\ie compiled from 
the Works ol the Archduke Charles, 
Tomiiii, and others Also ol Notes 
by General H Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the ValtelUne in jf?3S. With ' 
Appv-tnltx, Maps, rmd Introductory 
Remarks. DemyrAO. Cloth, pricft 
x<jr, 

SHELDON (Philip). 

Woman’s a Riddle ; or, Baby 

W'^arinsb L‘V. A Novel, j vols. Crown 
8vo. * Cloth. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley ^Memorials from^ 
Authentic Souroea. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy By$.sbe bhellery. With 
PoitraiL Thud lAlitioii. Crown 
8vo. fiWoth, price 5J, 

SHERMAN (Gen, W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W^- 
T. Sherman, Conwpander oF^tbe 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. lly Himself, a vOls.^ With 
Map. iiemy 8vo 5^loth, price 041. ^ 

>Copyi-ighi Mng^Ush hditufft<, 
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(Rtv. Orby), U.A. 

;;Chai^cb Tracts, or Studies 
^ in lyloderaPi^blexnt}. liyvawua 
^ Writera. ^rVoIsC Crown 3 vn. Clotn, 
pric^jr^isach. 

SHUTE^<Richa^d)» M.A. 

^ A piscouTse on Truth. 

Post ^ivo. C'lotK. 

SMEDLEY <M. B.). 

, Boarditig*out and Pauper 
Schools for Qirls, Crovvi\ svo. 
Cloth, price 3J 6(/. 

SMITH (Edward), M,D., LL.B., 
F.R.S* .< 

; Health and Pisease, as Jii- 
flaenced by the Daily* Seaj-owai. and 
other Cyclical Changt*** in the Human 
System. A New Po.st8vo. 

Cloth, price js, 6fi. 

. Foods. Profusely in ustrateil. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vu. C'loih, 
price <{S. 

VoliinieTlI. of The Inlernaltonal 
Scientitk Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
FamilicB, School®, and the La- 
bouring; Classes. A New Kdition. 
Po‘^t 3vo, Ckcitli, price 3^ <5<f. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stage®. Second Edition. Crown 
iJvu. Clotli, price Cs. , 

SMITH (Hubert). 

Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway, Wiifh Five 
fulhpoge Engtavirs^r^ aj,j Thirty one 
smaller lUuWiations by ’VVhymj>er 
and others, and Map of the Conntry 
sivjwing Koutes. 'l^Ird Edition. 
Revised and Cdtrecied. Post 3vo. 
Clodi, price aii\ 

Some Time in Ireland. 

A KecoHection. Crowr^ 8 A Cloth, 
price 7s. tW. 

Songs for Music. 

iiy Four Friends, Square crown 
Hi/o. Cloth, price er, • 
Containing '■'ong!i by Reginald A 
(Wy, Stepfcfcn H. Gatty, GreviUe 
J."Crite$t«r, and Juliffua Ewing, f 


SPENCfteR,(H«f^^t)C^ ^ 
The Study of Sociology.,^ 
FifUi Edition* Croti?|i Svp. Cloili, 
price ** 

y Cl! It of The IrSertiaiioRal 

Scienu!r.!C Scric^ « 

SPICER (H.).' ‘ 

Otho’s Death Wgtgex. A 

Bark, Page <»f History illust,r,ati*ik 
In Five Act5.w ,Fcap. Svo, Cloth, 
prlc^ , 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.), 
Hymns for the Churph and 
Home. Stilecred and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Ste'vxm'Rm* 

The must complete Hymn lh>ok 
pubti\hH. 

'J'lic Hymn Rook coftsi^^is of Thjee 
Pairs. -f. For Public Wunihip ■ 

V 11 , For Family and Ih-ivaie Worship. 
-‘HI Forauldrea 
* 1 ,"* Puha'sht ti 'tr rftyimis fartm and 
Ptic i't ihtf ‘3d 
r.> (>,v. Ahfs and Ju/f /iff rfft’fd.xts 
ttilillf ^/anthyd on to 

ihn rH(dis,hcf s, 

STEWARTfProf.Balfont). UA., 
LL,D , F.R.S. 

^ On the Conservation of 
Energy. I'htrd Editwm. M'ith 
Fount eb Engrr rrng.^. Crown bvo 
ell ah, prkc* 

Volume V 1 of The Internadonalr 
Sdei'ttf'v Scries. 

STONEHEWER (Agnes). 
Mou-acella : A IiCJ^ctkI of 

Nonb W'alcs A Poem. Fcap. Svo, 
Cloth, ]>ri< <* jf. 

STRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
“JcHsica’.s First Prayer," 

Miohael Lo|ip'5 Cross and 
^thirr Stories , ’ * ’ith Two llhtKifa- 
Royal 361110 . Cloth, price 

is, (d. 

^ The* Storm of Life. Willi 

Ten Illustrations, Sisitcemh Thoti- 
sand. Royal i 6 mo. CloiJwplriat a 4 (. 

.The Crew of the Dolphin- 

*iWustrated. TVelfth ThcrUsand. 
Royal Jbiuo. Cloth, price 4 r/. 
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STRKTTON 

CA$sy. TlxW-^seccmtl Thou- - 
t, sand. With $»>c lmi«tratIo«s* Koyat 
x6m04 €ldth, pric^ tjr. 6d^ 

* ^ 

Tift© King*% Secants. 

TKirty'-tiightKThbusartd. With 
lllu*.tTation*». Jkoyai i6mo. Cloili, , 
pricft T:sr 6d. 

Lost Oi-p. Mfl|-seOonfl Thou- 
iQ,u<l With Six Ilmstrations, Royal 
x6mo. Cloll© price u, 6d. 

A hif n hAuds0m*ly hiTUnd Jzdj- 
• thn, ^uttk Tti-'nive Ilhatrations^ 
^Hce ajr. ddf, 

Pavid^ Lloyd’s Last Will. 

With Four IllustTation". Ko^al 
price ajt. O*/,, 

Th« Wonderful Life. 

Kleveuth Thousand. Fcap. hvo.*^ 
Cloth, price ar. td. % 

A Night and i Pay. With 

Frontiflpiccft, Fighth 'J’liousand. 
Koyal idmo. Limp cloth, price Qd, 

Friends till Death. With 

iliu 'mirations aud Kronti'^piece. 
Twentieth 'I’housaml Kojal lOmo. 
Cloth, price ts, td.\ liiiip cloth, 
price bd. „ 

Two Christmas Stories, 

VVidi F rontispicce. Fifteenth TKou* 
>uaind.<‘ Royal idnio. Limp cloth, 
price bd. 

Michel Lorio’s Cross, and 
IrCft Alone. With Frontispiece. 
*JVelfch 't'housaml. Royal, i^*^*^* 
Limp cloth, prtce Ui, 

*01d Transome. • With 

' Fnmtispifice, 'J’wclfth Thousand. 
Royal t6mo. Limp cloth, price 6</. 

*** ^Leri frotti ‘'The King'* 
SenuMs." t 

The WorthCf« Baby, Vna 

how Apple-Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece, Ftftecnih^j 
T'housand. Roj'al x6m’o. Limp** 
cloth, .pr*ce 6</. 

ffestrer Motley’s Promise. 

3 vohr, Crown Hvo. Ciodi. 

The Doctor’s Dilemmat 

3 voh. i>own $vo. Cloth, 


STPBBS F. 1^.} 

Tho Rej^imeti^ .'of 

An^iteiy.* The History nrf it^ 
Jfeqoipi^enc end War 
Samnev. Compued from Jpa^Iwbed , 
Works, Official Record'^, #d varioas 
IMvate Sources# With, numebom^ 
Maps and lUmst ration*. Two Vote., 
Demy 8vo. Cloth# price gaL 


STUMM <Lleut. Hogc^, German 
Milit^ Atta^did t6 the Ivhivam Mx~ 
ped^tion. » 

Russia’s advance East*'" 
ward . Based ou the Official Reports . 
of. Translated by Capt; C. R. H* 
VjNCKNT. With flap. Cr<>WnSvo* 
Cloth, price di, 

SULLY (James), M.A- 
Sensata^n and Intuitiom 

Demy 8vo. •Sloth, price rof. 6d, 


Gunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of '* Aunt Mary's Bran 
Ihc" Illu.strated. Sn^llSvo. Cloth, 
price 3 jr, 6d, # ' 


SYME (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Crown 8vo. Cloth, prtue^ 

6 . 5 . 


Tales of the Zenana, 

By the Author of “ Pandurang 
Hari.” 2 voIfi, Crown Sw. Clotli, 
price 7ir. 

TAYLOR (Rev. J. W.A )» ^.A. 
Poems. Fcap. Svo* Clothi 

price sr. 


TAYLOR (Sir H.). 

Edwin the Fair and Isaac 
Comnenus. A New Edition. 
Fcap. 8 VO. Qoih, price sr. 6d. 

A SicilisAi Summer and 
other Poems. A New Edition. 
Fcap.«8vo. Cloth, price 3 f. 6*/. , 

Philip Van Artevelde. A 

Dramadb Poem. A New Edition. 
Fcap, 8\o, Cloth, price sr. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.L, 
M.R.I.A. a 

The Confessions of a Thug. 
Crown ^0. Cloth, pri^® 

Tara ; a Mshlktta T^e. 

•ftrown 8\'0. Cloth, price 6f. 
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A List ^ 


Crown 


(1' F.R*C.S** 

T)i« Crimea aV Ttms- 

^ C^uica^id* nwtnewwi XUu^- 

tratioas a.n<J Maps^' » 

m'dtum 8vo. CIoUj. prvcc jiSs. 

TENNVEON (Alfrad). 

A Di*am:i. 

‘Cloih, price Cs. 

bue^n Mary* * A Drnmn. 
f Tiew Kciitloa* Ctovrn Bvo- ClQth, 
price 6^. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

Cabinet K<iitioiv'^t«iiVo1unies, Each 

'with FrojuifrpU'ce. 'Ecap. avo. Ci‘'>tn. 
price as. ot/. each. ^ 

C-'AniHi^T EinTiosr, lovoU. Cmn- 
pictc'in hancbjino Ut^winciiuil La-'C 
i’rice aS^. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). 

jff Authur'^ Edutem. Lomplctc in Five 
Vuiumes. IWSvo. Cljth iiiUjor 
haii-iiU'«;cco, Ko?i.bargh «v>ic. 

Voi,. I. Early Poems, and 
English Idylls. Face f-s. , Rov 
burgh, "js. tu?. 

Vot. II. Locksley Hall, 

Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Piice t>s. ; Rexbur^h. ^s. tW, 

Voi,. 111. Tiie Idylls of 

the Ring Pi ivc :s. (hL ; 

Koxbuigh, t).». 

VOL. 3V. The Princess, 

and Maud. JMce 6 j.; Roxburgh, 

7J. 

Yot. V- ’ Enocii Arden, 
and In Memonam Vurc Oi. ; 
Kouburgh, js. u/. 

TENNYSON (Alfred). ^ 

Original Editions. 

/jMcms- Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price tw'. 

^ < 3 ^n(l 01 her I’ocnts. 

bMall 8vo. . Uqtb;i>£x^ 3 ^. 6r4 c 


TEN Nf SON (Alfred). 

Origlnai. feditions* 

The Pyirice$s/ S^iall Svo. 

Ciotii, Ifeicc 

Idylls of the King. Small 

, 8vo, Cloth. pvKC 5i. 

Idylls of t^Je King- Com- 
plete. Small Svo. Cloth, l«rE-e ns. 

The Holy Grails and other ^ 

T'oeiiiH. Small 8vo. Cloth) puv.t' 
t>d. 

Gareth and Lynettc. Small 

bw-o. Cloth) pnet 34r. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 

Svo. cloth) iM'tcc 34. 

Selections ukom the above 

Wotks. Super jtjfyAl i6m0. CloUi* 
price jj?. tvf. C loth gilt o:* tr«, price .fi. 

Songs from the above 

Works. Super royal iOmo. CiiVh 
e.\t»a, price ja. b*Y. 


In Memoriam, 

Cloth, price 44. 


Small Svo. 


TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Illustrated Edition, l 
vol I.U!ge 8vo, Gilt extra, price 

Thcrimpcrial Library Edi- 
tion lu 6 vmC. Oettiy 
price TOJK each; m RoKbwrglic 
binding, laA- trf/. 

Pocket Volume F,dition. 

11 In neat case, price dr* 
ditto. Kxirt 'yloth giU. tn 

.Tennyson’s Idylls of jbe 

King, and other Poems. Illustrated 
■by juiia Margaret CiMtttfron. ' 

I olio. HatAound morocco, Uom 
sidets pricttX*^ h#. eaclu * 

r <> 

' Extracts for Schools ai^d * 
RecitationB, In iooUcap 
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THOMAS (Moy)* • 

A Fi^ht for Life* With 

1? ronuspifete* Crovi/^ Svck doth, 

• price ^s,td, 

Thcimasina* 

A No\tjt, 2 v^. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 

0 

THOMPSON (Alice C.). 

Preludes* A Volume of 

l^oeni'*. lihistiftteci by l^hzabeth 
'i’htitnpKni ft'amter of ‘"I'ho UoU 
^ Ciiir*;. 8 VO. Clothj price 7,'.. 

THOMPSON (Rev. A, S.). 
Hom5 Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of .Sermons. 
Crown Svo. dotli, price (iS. 

Thoughts in Verse. - m 

SniaJl Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ijr. 6</, 

THRING (Re^ Oodfreyh B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics* 

, * Fcup. 8vo. Cloth, price 

4 

TODD (Herbert), M.A, 

Aryan ; or, Tlie Mory of the 
bwga'd. A Puciii. Crowubvo. Clotl# 
price 7Jf, bds 

TODHUNTER (Dri J.) 

Laurella; and other Poems, 

Crown 8v'0, Cloth, price 6r. <>d. 

TRAHERNE (Mrs, A.). • 

* The Romantic Annals of 

a Naval Family. New and 

Cheaper Kditiun. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, price 5i. 

m 

TRAVERS (Mar.), \ 

The Spin«fers of 
ington. A Novel, a vols. Crown 
8vo, ‘ Cloth. 

• 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Gen. 
C. W,) 

Missions i;i India t the 
System of Edutatum in (^overnnimit 
and Mission Schools contrahtal, 
Denty bvo, Sewed, price »r. 


; — 

turner (Rey- C. Tennyaaa)* 

Sonnets, Xlyrics, ,ind Trans-fs.^ ^ 

ihtionQ, i.'rdwn 8vo: GlotL price 

The Forms of Water In ' 
Clouds an4> Rivera, lee and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8 v0. Cioth, price sj?.- ^ 

Volume if cf The International 

Scientific Serieii. 


UMBRA OXONJBNSIS*, 

Results of ♦the esepo^tu- » 

lation of the Right Honaurable 
W. E. Gladstone, in their 
KcUtiouWto tlie Unity erf Roman 
C.idiolii imi. lit-arge fcap. S\o. Cloth, 

' i>rice SA*. 


UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 
Newmarket ^iTd •Arabia. 

An Elimination of the Descent of 
Raoei'V and t.oursers. With Redi- 
yl-fes and FroiUi.'*i)iete. Rost 8vo. 

' Cluth, price gs. 

VAMBERY (Prof. A.)* 
'Bokhara: Its History and 

Contjucst. Second Edition. Dttpy 
8vo. Cloth, price jSjt. 


VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and i 

Messmates. Whih 83 lilustrailoiis. -w 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5JF. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
Sf'ici-ilific SerHiS. ‘ 


VANESSA. 

liy Wjc Author of *' Thomasina,” 
E'v.. A Novel. 3 vols. Second 
Edition. Crowm 8vo. Cloth, 


VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H0» 
Blementary Miliary 
Geography, Recotmpitimg, 
and Sii^tching. Compiled for 
Non -Corambsioned Oflicers and 
Soldieri; of all A»ms. Smiare • 
Vrown 8vo. Cloth, pricn ay. ,6 «k, 
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'VOGEL (Dr. Hermann), 

The Chemical , effects of 
Lig^ht and Photogrtphy, in dieir 
;ippliC;ation ,to Art, SoktK;e, and 
Indu^far^. 'l’he,*tanidation thoroughly' 
revisi^.* With joo Ilki'^traiionp, in- 
cluding some beautiful vjtecimens of 
Plwoglraphy. 'I'iuvd Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ciotb, price w. 

Volume Xy. of I'he Intcrnnuonal 
Scientific Series. 


YYNER (Lady Masy). 

Every 4ay a Portion. 

Adapted from the llil>lc and the 
Prayer BOok, for the rmnic I)ev6- 
tiotis of those living in Widow h<jCd 
Collected and eSilrd byd.atly Itfary 
Vyuer. Squ.ire crown Svo. Cloth 
extra, price 5 ,\-, 

C 

Waiting for Tidipgs. 

)j\' the Author of " White aju\ 
Jjfack.” ;j voK Crow'n Cloth. 


WARTENS^,.EBEN (Count H. 
von), r. 

The Operations of the 

South Army in January and 
February, 1871 t ompUed from 
the ( War Doc uranuts of the 
Hend-quarteer'^oftlu* Southern Army 
'IViumlated by I oloiiel C. H von 
W’nght. With Maps Demy 8 \o 
Cloth, pncas bs- 

The Operations , of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuifel. Tran.slatcd by Coh'inrl 
C. II. von Wright. Unifonn wo'h 
the above. Demyi^vo. Cloth, price, 

C/i, 

WAY (A.), M.A, 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in lij^ctre. leap, 
‘ Jivo. Cloth, pric e 2 j. 

WEDMOPE (F.), 

Two Girls, 2 vok, ^ Crown 

8vo, Clotii. ^ 

WELLS <Capt, John C.), R,N. 

‘ ^itzbergen— The Gat4- 
v^y tathe Polynia ; or, 4 Voyage 
to Si»ita;lM»rgeTi. With numerous Il- 
lustrations by W’lryTnper and others, 
and Map. HS^evv and Cheai^r Edi- 
tlftlp iJemy 8 vq. piice f«r' 


WETrfORE (W. S.)., 
Commercial Telegraphic 
Code, Second Edition. Po.st 4to, 
Boards, price 43#. f» 
a 

What lis to^ove. 

By the AiUhnr of ‘*^Fl0rn. Adair,*' 
,s “ The Value of Fofiterstown.'* ^voJs. 
Ootvii Svo. Cloth. 

WHITAKER ^Florence): 

Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Storj'. Jllusitrated. Kcyal 
x6mu>, CJoUi, price ijr. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL D. 
Warfare of Science, With 

I’refatnry Note by IVot'e-i'-or TymUll. 
1 njvvn 8 \aj, Cloth, pnev (x/, , 

-WHITE (Capt. F. B. P ). 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List - tJdajors and Cap- 
tains. Svo. Sr**ed. £jr f-f'. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yak 
College, New Haveu 

The Life and Growth »3)f 
Language. Svroad Edition. Crown 
Svo Cloth, price 5,^. Ctfpynght 
Edition, 

VolunvjrXVI. of The International 
Scieni :uc Series. 

WHITTLE (J. L.)t A.M. 
Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Nairallve of the C)Jd 
Catholic Lougrc.'is rtt Mun. h, 
becoud Kditiou, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4i’. (yd. 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.| 

Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics;^ HLu^rical .im|^ ( 'niical 
Invf'.t’gations, By an OKr.cif k oj 
S ur^uoK Rank (in the flennan 
^rwy). Translated by Caiitain E. 
H. VVickham, k.A. Demy Svo. 

, Cloth, price -/a*. 

‘^v/ILBERFORCE (H. W.). 

The Church and the Em- 
pires. Hi-stoHcal l‘eriods. Rre- 
cededr a Memoir of the Author 
, John Heruy Newman, If.l). of 
the Oratory, With portrait. Post 
gvo. Cloth, price lojr. (yd. 
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YJcnry S. King c-* 

1 

Wilkinson (T. l.> * 

Short Lectures on the Land 

^ Laws. Delivered lieforc die Work- 
ing Meilfc; College. Crown f<vii, 
I.imiji Cloth, price 

WILLIAMS (A. tukyn). 

Famines in India ; tbcir 

C’iUMcs and Po^-silile Preventir.n. 

'1 lie lor die Lc Prut*, 1S7.S. 

Demy Svo. Cloih*pnee 5X. 

WILLI AM S*(Rowiand), D D. 

• Life and Letters of, ith Ex- 

from his N<'tc PvioPs Ldned 
Mrs.* Pouiand W iHuims. With 
a Idiotogiaphic PorLM!t._ 2 vok. 
I.arge po^l Kvo Cloth, price 24^. 

The Psalms, ' Litanies, 
Counsels and Collects for JDe- 
vout Persons. iMiiud ]»y‘ hit* 
Widow. New and I'opular Kdi\\on, 

C i ow n B > > '. (. 1 ot Q prit e j r. td 

* WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
Mrs.) 

On the North Wind — - 
Thistledown, A Volume of Foetus 
KtejCfantly bound. Sniall ciowu Svo. 
Cloth, price js. (td. 

WILSON (H. SchiiU). ' 

/ Studies and Komances. 

(jown Svo. Cloth, price 74?. bd, 

WILSON (Lieut -Col. C. T.)* 

James the Second and the 
, Duke of Berwick. Demy Svo. 
Clutli, priLC ivr. 6>Y. 

WINTERBOTHAM (iRev. R.), 

M A., B.Sc. 

Sermons and Expositions. 

Cruwu i.’vo. Cloth, price 74. 6d, 

WOINOVITS Capt. L). j 

Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

’Iranslatcxi by Capilatix W. S* Cooke, 
Crovvu Svo. Cloth, price 7#. •- 

WOOD (C F.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 

South Seas. With Six Photo- 
fitfiplnc llJtt.'itr.'itions. I>em5^ 8v&. 
Clotn, prid.c 74. Cd. • 


Co.^s I^iihUcations. ^ * 

^ 

I WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Man and Animals : A Ser- ^ 
mon. Oo<t n Svo. Stitched in 
wrapijer, price ir. 

WRIGHT (Rev.^David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, andL 
other Sermons. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
pnee 6,‘‘. 

WYLD(R. S#, F.R.S.E. ‘ 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or. The > 
Mental and flue Physical irfc‘*iheir 
idSuiual ReUtioiu liluAtrated 
<»*veral 'Plates. Deftiy Svo. Cloth, 
i ]'ricc Lbs, 

I 

I YONGE (a, D.X 
^ History 3f the English 
I Revolution of 1688. Crown 8vo. ^ 
j Cloth, pru-e bs. " 

YORKE (Stephen). , 
Cleveden. A Novel. 2vols. 

Crown Svo. Clotii. 

YOU MANS (Eliza A.). 

An Essay on th^ Culture^ 
of the Observing Towers of 
Children, e-<pei.iaUy in* conamion 
with the Stutly-*^ Botany. Edited, , 
with Note-i and a Supplement, by 
JoM»ph }*uyne, F. C. P., Author of 
' ‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education,” itc. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
price i'y. 6a, 

Firtft Book of Botany. 

De<4igned to C ultivale the Observing 
Powers of t'b 5 ldreu With 300 En- 
graving.s. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, Ciow^S\y. Cloth, price 5^. # 

YOU MANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A Cla^ss Book of Cheinistryt '^ 

on lla<)is of the New Sysieni. 
With 200 Illusirations, Crown Svo. 
Cloth, pi;ice 54. 

EIMMERN (H.). 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six IllU!5(trauotaii. Ihird Edi- 
son. Crou'n^Svo, Cloth, prici^^S^:.’ 
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*’&EW .BOOKS NOW IN THE .PRESS. ' 
t THE HIEr!"ORY OP THE^ EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

I’y ^*rofcssor E. Hapt KF,r«. Authoi of'* The History ofQ-cation." Translated 
' 1 1 y Processor Van ^<UVN, 2 >ols., profusely illui.LrairJ. 

INTERNATIONAL* LAW OR RULES REGU- 

LATING THE INTERCOURSE OF STATES IN PEACE 

AND WAR. Bv H. W. fUxuxu, A -VI,. Anthui of “ Klr-ni nis fif 
Militiiry Art <?tind *' Mui.iv Laws pf .'spruji AJn^i i'<( 

« Edited, with copious Xotes aod Addiivons, l>v L. SorK'-'Ton Bakik. 

BarrUtei^-ai-L.i'iV. 2 voL. DviuyKvo. CL»tli, pn.H* 

IT “ • 

GREENLAND® AND ITS , INHABITANTS. P,y the 

Chevalier l)r. Hrnjtv T'jn*:, Pi' -idcnl of i!n- < m*. t.I.nid l!o.)''d of 'rr.iiii 
With sivJeen Tllustiaiions. di.twu by tliv Esfimo, ami/,* .M ip. LililuJ by 
T.>r RouhJsT Drown. ^ 

TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE IN 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. IlIustMtcd by FiChuniles of {1n^;irt_al 
, liras'! UR'S. By Lu*ut -Col. R L. Blavpair, >1. 3» iM.\ Convul-Ccueral #u 
Algeria. 


4^ SERMONS. /I'hircl Scries. Dy t>e Rev. STOi’FiTRP A. Ruoork, 

M.*!,, QapJain iu Ordnu'jrj to Her Maicaiy the Queeu, and Minister at 
Bedfoid Chapel, DLonmbiiry*. Crown 55vo. Cilulh. 

< '• 

.NEW READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF SHAKE- 

SPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By H. H. VrVUOHAN. DeinyiJvo. Uoili, 


autobiographical recollections of str 

JOHN EOWRING. Balilcd by his sun, Li wi\ D, IViumn Onty 
A ul- I leniy Svo. With a , Steel E.^yrinuu; aft*‘r ipe Ti'ledalUuu by llavld. 

* POEMS: MEdVaTIVE AND LYRICAL. - By Audrey 

* ljEVr:i««i. i Jirge fufip. 8vo. 

PUDDINGS AND SWEETS, » Three Snimdred and 

SiAty-Five lleceijiLs appr^wccl by exj/crience. Crown Bvo. price iit(, 

. THE SWEET SILVERY-JSAYINGS OP SHAKE- 
SPEARE ON THE Softer sex. ComiiUcJ by an Old Suldia. 
ifeurown Svi>. Cloth Rilt e.<trai. 

t *— 

« Ilen^ Xmg I^mdon. 
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I ONE. \ Poem, in four Tarts. By the Author of *‘Bha<lows 

^ of Comaig K\ciUs." i''c>o)i.cap Bvo. QoUi, price 5J, 

% 

HE$E : A Talc. I^#Tieutenant hL H. G* Goijyii:, WMscap 
•mv,. C'lutll. ^ U 

GLAN ALARCH- HIS SitLENCE AND SONG. A 

i’neni. IJyKMIt-’S ^ 

W OM ANHOOB^ By the Rc\ . Joseph ShieAto. Cr<»w;» 8vo. 


I/enry S. King &* Tenei^n, 
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